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GENERAL SEMANTICS!**? 
Irving J. Lee 


HE first book on General Seman- 
7 came in 1933, the First Con- 
gress in 1935, the first public effort to 
teach the subject and the first populari- 
zation in 1938, the first outline of a 
course in 1939, the first textbook in 
1940, and the first journal in 1943. To- 
day, there are two organizations with 
5,000 paying members, two journals, a 
“must” reading list of 25 items, a basic 
bibliography of goo items, articles in 
two encyclopedias, courses listed in the 
catalogues of some 25 colleges and uni- 
versities, about 100 teachers incorporat- 
ing materials in other courses. In what 
follows I shall try to summarize some 
of the developments. 


THE WorK OF A PRO 


I once had some lessons with a Golf 
Pro. He watched me swing. He took 
some pictures. He told me what I did 
when the ball was topped, hooked, 
or sliced. He watched me hit dozens of 
balls. He was doing three things: diag- 
nosing my inept behavior, prescribing 
new practices, and testing my learning. 

I heard Alfred Korzybski’s lectures on 


Irving J. Lee (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1938) is 
Professor of Public Speaking in the School of 
Speech, Northwestern University. 


General Semantics in 1938 and wrote 
an introduction to the subject in 1941. 
But it was not until those sessions with 
the Golf Pro that I realized the strength 
and weakness of the enterprise. 


The metaphor is vulnerable, but let 
me risk it. Korzybski was a Pro, too. He 
was not looking at a man’s stance, grip, 
swing, but at the way a man perceived- 
assumed-thought-felt-talked about any- 
thing. Korzybski’s focus was the ade- 
quacy of a man’s evaluating and talking. 
He had found a way of diagnosing and 
cataloguing those human actions and 
assertions that led to human trouble— 
conflict, confusion, wasted energy, mis- 
understanding—no matter where it hap- 
pened. 

Students who took the 36-hour sem- 
inar at the Institute of General Seman- 
tics in Chicago learned about the theory 
and the advice. They were urged to do 
with them what they could. There was 
no clinic where one could practice the 
elimination of any particular misevalu- 
ation under the guidance of a Semantic 
Pro. There were no situations where the 
learning could be tested, no ways of fo- 
cusing the analysis on the needs of the 
individual students. The students were 
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like golfers who attended lectures and 
then went to the links to put the con- 
tent of the lectures to work. Occasion- 
ally they succeeded; frequently 
didn’t. There were exceptions. Korzyb- 
ski did find time to work directly in 
sustained fashion with a number of stu- 
dents about problems they brought to 
him. Some corresponded with him after- 
ward. For the rest, however, there were 
only the lectures and the books.’ Alfred 
Korzybski died in March, 1950. He had 
devised and explained the principles. 
He had not established a training-test- 
ing program with equal thoroughness. 


they 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


For many reasons giving a capsule 
answer to the question “What is Gen- 
eral Semantics?” is difficult. What 
Highet said of William James gives just 
one: 

He found it impossible to make a long, sus- 
tained, orderly, authoritative speech and to un- 
fold, stage by stage, argument by argument, 
proof by irresistible proof, a philosophical 
theory. He felt that any such speech would 
stiffen and cripple the essential flexibility of 
thought, and that any such theory must mis- 
represent the infinite complexities and novel- 
ties and inconsistencies of reality.? 

Nevertheless, I have found it convenient 
to approach the subject in three ways. 

1. As a description of a methodology 
of statement, analysis, and performance; 
as a set of things to do if one wished 
any or all of the following: 

a. The recognition and achievement 
of the varying degrees of specificity, pre- 
cision, and accuracy in assertion; 

b. The distinction between the _ be- 
wildering variety of statements which 
take the Declarative Mode since any 
one may be mistaken for another: veri- 
fiable and non-verifiable, factual and 


1 The workshops of the Institute in Lake- 
ville, Conn., are now organized to do some- 
thing more. 

2Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching (New 
York, 1950), p. 233. 


inferential, lie, fiction, fantasy, error, 
those which do and do not involve vari- 
able terms, those which label or define 
and those which describe, etc.; 

c. The recognition of the forms of 
oversimplification which tend to accom- 
pany talking (1) in terms of causal rath- 
er than functional relationships, (2) in 
additive terms about non-additive re- 
lationships, (3) in terms of symmetrical 
relationships to the neglect of the asym- 
metrical, (4) in terms which split and 
separate what is to be found whole or 
interrelated, (5) in  subject-predicate 
forms which obliterate relational fac- 
tors. 

2. As a description of a 
orientation, the general and specific ten- 
dencies, perspectives, attitudes a person 
may take in his adjustment to situations 
and people and in his definition of him- 
self. These become types of reaction 
found in all degrees, variations, and 
combinations. If they are phrased in 
oppositional terms, it is for brevity only. 
Here the concern is with how much and 
under what circumstances a person re- 
veals the following: 

a. Does he ever go beyond his present 
premises and knowledge to face facts 
and theories which are different? 

b. Does he respond in trigger-fashion 
without analysis of situations, or does 
he exhibit the control which accompa- 
nies delay-of-reaction? 


person's 


c. Is his thinking in terms of fixed 
types, kinds, categories, or does he take 
account of graded variations? 

d. In his moments of painful “emo- 
tion,” anger, hatred, fear, shame, indig- 
nation, or envy is he aware of the object 
of his feeling? Does he respond to the 
object in its setting or is he responding 
to some associated label or verbal defi- 
nition of the situation? Do his feelings 
of being afraid, hurt, insulted (which 
may be justified in any one situation) 
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freeze into chronic resentments and 
fears as if the stimulus continued or does 
he seek to fix the feelings in space-time, 
thus forcing re-examination and attack 
on the chronicity? 

e. When faced with problems requir- 
ing solution does he tend to think by 
verbalization projecting ready-made lin- 
guistic schemes onto the facts under 
consideration or does he think by vis- 
ualization directing his attention to pic- 
tures and situations without words thus 
involving the structural aspects unre- 
stricted by the verbally defined catego- 
ries? 

3. As a set of premises, assumptions, 
and claims, based on data available in 
1933 Which must be modified if new 
data are found: 

a. That it is possible to create a 
general theory of sanity and human 
evaluation based on physico-mathemati- 
cal methods which is not only internally 
consistent but usable and teachable; 

b. That only the human class of life 
by virtue of its capacity to use symbols 
can begin where others leave off, and 
that upon this physical fact of inter-de- 
pendence can be established a rationale 
for a system of ethics, human relations, 
and feelings of social responsibility; 

c. That any point of view about the 
behavior of human beings must start by 
considering them organisms-as-a-whole- 
in-an-environment and that any analy- 
sis which implies a splitting must end in 
blind-alley over-generalizations; 

d. That meanings of words or things 
are not merely matters of verbal defini- 
tion, but are inseparably connected with 
“intellectual” and “emotional” states 
and colored by past experiences; 

e. That the linguistic forms used by a 
peopie are involved in the formation of 
their attitudes; that a man who uses a 
structurally correct language will be 
moved to evaluate more appropriately 


than if he uses one which is structur- 
ally distorting; 

f. That the creative achievement of 
man throughout history is evidence of 
human potentialities; that though we 
may live in a time of war and anxiety 
there is reason for despair only if men 
do not recognize the part their evalua- 
tion-talking processes play in the pres- 
ervation of destructive dogmas. 


Two Points oF CONFUSION 


Those who came to the subject did 
not always take it in the terms intended. 
There were over-emphases, errors in 
translation, and some misconceptions. 
From the list I have chosen two. 

The first has to do with the belief 
that in Science and Sanity® there is a 
delimiting, positivistic bent in favor of 
particular linguistic forms to the exclu- 
sion or denigration of others. The 
reader may test his own view. Which 
of the following is encouraged and 
which discouraged? 

A. The use of ambiguous, abstract, 
vague, generalized, imprecise, inaccu- 
rate, fanciful, imaginative statements. 

B. The use of concrete, specific, pre- 
cise, definite, accurate, realistic state- 
ments. 

As I understand the book, especially 
Chapter XVII on “Higher Order Ab- 
stractions,” the answer is neither. The 
attitude, instead, is something like this: 
Each of these forms serves certain pur- 
poses. General statements, for example, 
are useful for making quick summaries, 
writing a constitution and by-laws, de- 
scribing what is widely true, providing 
instructions to administrators who need 
broad guidance as well as freedom of 
action, formulating over-all policies and 
plans of action. Similarly, fanciful and 


8 Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity: An 
Introduction to Non-aristotelian Systems and 
General Semantics, 3rd ed. (Lakeville, Conn., 


1948). 
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imaginative writings are useful when 
men have needs and purposes that go 
beyond the immediate, or when they 
would make blueprints of things not in 
existence which they might try to ap- 
proximate. 

Korzybski never (to my knowledge)‘ 
urged that men speak in terms of B to 
the exclusion of A. What he did say was 
this: Men must know what and whereol 
they speak. They must know the differ- 
ence between the A and B forms. They 
must not commit identification, i.e., 
speak in one mode as if they were speak- 
ing in another. They must be protected 
from the malaise of false knowledge 
which comes when a man speaks inac- 
curately, fancifully as if he were speak- 
ing accurately, realistically. He wanted 
a consciousness of the character of a 
man’s abstracting. I have not been able 
to find a single place where Korzybski 
wrote that the A forms are valueless, that 
men ought to give them up. I have 
often, however, heard him thunder 
away at those who analyzed problems 
in the A form even as they gave them the 
status that properly belongs to B. In- 
deed, one of Korzybski’s proudest boasts 
was that in General Semantics he was 
able to give broad formulation to the 
principles of good sense which were 
stated in various parts of the curricu- 
lum. His approach again paralleled that 
of the Golf Pro. To avoid certain ob- 
stacles a golfer might want to hook or 
slice. It is the task of the teacher to 
help the student realize when he is do- 
ing what. 

A second point of confusion has to 
do with Korzybski’s attitude toward 
“the Laws of Thought,” Identity (A is 
A), Contradiction (Nothing can be A 
and non-A), and Excluded Middle (A 
is either B or non-B). 


4 This phrase is to be understood whenever 
I make such conclusion-statements. 


If these laws are considered as state- 
ments about statements in reasoned dis- 
course, then they must be rigorously ob- 
served if speakers are to “avoid evident 
self-contradiction.’® If I say that ice is 
at the same time and in the same place 
cold and not-cold to the touch I may 
be writing poetry, indulging in fan- 
tasy, telling a lie, or contradicting my- 
self. Qualities may, of course, be present 
and absent at different times. It is hard 
to see how one can quarrel with these 
propositions. And I cannot find that 
Korzybski ever did. He did believe that 
the use of the contradictory and iden- 
tity forms helped to shape a man’s out- 
look. A man who habitually talked in 
this mode (“Democracy is either effi- 
cient or non-efficient’”) might not be 
readily disposed to consider the degree 
of efficiency in some individual situa- 
tion. A man oriented so broadly to the 
notion that things are or are not might 
well be unwilling to consider when and 
to what extent the things are or are not. 
In short, what is necessary for the avoid- 
ance of contradiction, may be profound- 
ly exaggerating or restricting once the 
contradiction has been avoided. In 
Korzybski’s words ““The law of excluded 
middle . . . which gives the two-valued 
character to aristotelian ‘logic,’ estab- 
lishes, as a general principle, what rep- 
resents only a limiting case and so, as a 
general principle, must be unsatisfac- 
tory.”’® 

AN INVENTORY 

A conceptual scheme’ is a way of 
ordering and determining what you see 
and what you look for in a situation. 
It consists of a set of terms which repre- 
sent certain assumptions, details, or re- 


5 W. Stanley Jevons, Logic (London, 1934), 
Pp. 117-120. 

6 Alfred Korzybski, op. cit., p. 405. 

7Cf. L. J. Henderson, “Science, Logic and 
Human Intercourse,” Harvard Business Re- 
view, XII (1934), 317. 
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lationships not abstracted by another. 
Imagine a speech, say, Lincoln’s ‘“‘Sec- 
ond Inaugural,” which should be ana- 
lyzed by these men in terms of the views 
in the book indicated: Aristotle’s Rhet- 
oric, Freud’s An Outline of Psychoanaly- 
sis, I. A. Richards’ Interpretation in 
Teaching, and Kenneth Burke’s A Rhet- 
oric of Motives. In all likelihood each 
would make a very different sort of cri- 
tique, pointing to quite different aspects, 
and putting the elements in a different 
order of significance. One set of terms 
yields insights denied to another. 

Korzybski did not say that the rela- 
tionships in the human dimension he 
was pointing to were new or unique 
with him. Indeed, in 1924 he wrote: 

Much of what I will say has been said before 
by many others. 

It will be impossible to give a full list of 
authors but the names of a few stand promi- 
nent .. . Alfred Whitehead and Bertrand Rus- 
sell . . . Henri Poincaré . . . Cassius J. Keyser 
..- Albert Einstein. I will largely use here their 
ideas, methods and language, as my main con- 
cern is the practical application of some of their 
great ideas.§ 


He did claim that he had brought 
together much that was disparate, that 
he had focused on what had hitherto 
seemed inchoate, and systematically for- 
mulated it all into “a useful way of 
thinking and talking” about human 
thinking and talking. 

But was his conceptual scheme meth- 
odologically useful? Could people take 
it and see or do with it anything which 
was at least clarifying and at most heur- 
istic? 

I here acknowledge the danger of bias. 
Since I cannot describe all the uses, I 
must make a sampling. I cannot list 
these without implying that they are 
accomplishments of some worth. I must 
leave the assessment of the worth to 


8 Alfred Korzybski, “Fate and Freedom,” 
The Mathematics Teacher, XVI (May, 1923), 
274-275- 


specialists capable of making it. In each 
instance, however, this much can be 
said: The formulations of General Se- 
mantics play a role. The person men- 
tioned was able to use them. 


Communication. The relations of 
General Semantics to the teaching of 
English and the content of English 
courses are variously indicated, defined, 
and developed by MHayakawa,® La 
Brant,?° Leary and Smith, McCrim- 
mon.’? Related considerations of basic 
communication are similarly described 
in Chisholm** and Murray.'* Johnson™® 
has given a searching and revealing 
statement of the communication process. 
Bontrager*® and Chisholm** are con- 
cerned with the improvement of read- 
ing. Hayakawa’* and Johnson’ con- 


®S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and 
Action (New York, 1949). 

10Lou LaBrant, We Teach English (New 
York, 1950). See also her A Genetic Approach 
to Language (Lakeville, Conn., 1949). 

11 William G. Leary and James Steel Smith, 
Think Before You Write (New York, 1951). 

12 James McCrimmon, Writing With a Pur- 
pose (New York, 1950). 

18 Francis P. Chisholm, et. al., Student Sylla- 
bus and Handbook in Basic Communications, 
(River Falls, Wis., n. d.). See also his Introduc- 
tory Lectures in General Semantics (Chicago, 
1944). 

14 Elwood Murray, Integrative Speech: Speech 
Communication in Human Management (Den- 
ver, 1950). See also his The Speech Personality 
(New York, 1944) and Wilson B. Paul, Fred- 
erick Sorenson, and Elwood Murray, “A Func- 
tional Core for the Basic Communications 
Course,” QJS, XXXII (1946), 232-244. 

15 Wendell Johnson, “Speech and Personal- 
ity,” in The Communication of Ideas, ed. by 
Lyman Bryson (New York, 1948), pp. 53-78. 

160. R. Bontrager, “Reading Clinics Anat- 
omized,” ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, 
II (1945), 193-202; “Some Neglected Considera- 
tions of Order in Current Reading Methodolo- 
gies,” General Semantics Bulletin, Nos. 4, 5 
(1950-1951), 28-35. 

17 Francis P. Chisholm, “General Semantics 
in Reading Instruction,” in Twentieth Century 
English, ed. by William S. Knickerbocker (New 
York, 1946), 171-185. 

18 §. I. Hayakawa, “The Task of the Listen- 
er,” ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, VII 
(1949), 9-17. 

19 Wendell Johnson, “Do You Know How to 
Listen?” ibid., 3-9; “Being Understanding and 
Understood, or How to Find a Wandered 
Horse,” ibid., VITL (1951), 171-179. 
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sider what is involved in more effective 
listening. Sondel?° uses some of the for- 
mulations in an analysis of conversation 
and public speaking. The materials 
served as a reference point in a study 
of communication breakdowns in com- 
mittees.*4 

Counseling. Lindgren** recommends 
General Semantics “as a counseling tool 
because it enables the counselor to be- 
come a more effective agent to help the 
client to use his own resources in achiev- 
ing adjustment.”” Camp** and Smithies** 
see the possibilities of programs of pre- 
ventive guidance. Camp** concludes that 
“it is possible to train children in the 
premises ‘and principles of General Se- 
mantics and to retrain adolescents and 
adults once they have developed faulty 
language attitudes and habits.” Mur- 
ray,”° Spriestersbach,*"7 and Yorke?* de- 
velop these themes. 

Human Relations. MacGowan” 
teaches a year’s course in human rela- 
tions in a senior high school, built 
around “experiences selected to assist in 
fulfilling . . . human needs” in which 
“the inaccuracies and pitfalls in our . 
traditional thinking” are systematically 


20 Bess Sondel, Are You Telling Them? (New 
York, 1947). 

21 Irving J. Lee, How to Talk with People 
(New York, 1952). 

22H. C. Lindgren, Occupations, XXVII (1949), 
229-233. 

23N. Harry Camp, “How Language Affects 
Behavior,” Education, LXX (1950), 471-491. 

24Elsie Smithies, “An Experiment in Pre- 
ventive Guidance,” Journal of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, VI (1942), 3- 
10. 

25From the printed abstract of N. Harry 
Camp, A Semantic Approach to Guidance, Un- 
pub. diss. (University of California, Los An- 
geles, 1948). 

26,27,28Elwood Murray, “Self-Guidance 
Through Group Approaches and General Se- 
mantics,” Duane C. Spriestersbach, “The Role 
of General Semantics in Counseling,” Gertrude 
Cushing Yorke, “Preventive Group Counseling: 
A New Technique,” Education, LXX (1950), 
501-505, 515-518, 523-534- 

29'W. Leroy MacGowan, 
Course in Human Relations, 


“A High School 
” General Seman- 


tics Bulletin, Nos. 4, 5 (1950-1951), 56-58. 


attacked. Berrien®® finds that misunder- 
standings and socially intelligent behav- 
ior lend themselves to semantic analy- 
sis. In “diagnosing human situations’ 
Roethlisberger*! points to the necessity 
of noting “(1) the danger of treating 
alike by words things that are different 
and unique, and (2) the danger of 
separating by words things that are in- 
separable in fact.” The authors*? of 
Naval Leadership say in their opening 
paragraph, “The naval officer, if he will 
invest the effort necessary to under- 
stand scientific principles and to learn 
a few of the scientists’ skills, can become 
a more effective handler of men.” In 
teaching courses in human _ relations 
Cabot and Kahl** note occasions when 
“one confuses the past situation, the 
words, and the feelings within one. A 
study of elementary semantics helps to 
overcome this tendency and aids in 
viewing the world more clearly.” My 
own** explorations in classes with police- 
men, foremen, and grade school teach- 
ers suggest that didactic instruction in 
the principles has some observable (but 
not dramatic) effects in their evalua- 
tions of their work and other people. 

Law. Mermin* considers the formu- 
lations in a discussion of matters of def- 
inition, truth, and ethics in jurispru- 
dence. Burrell** argues for “a new ap- 

30F. K. Berrien, Cases and Comments on 
Human Relations (New York, 1951), Chs. Il 
and III. 

31F. J. Roethlisberger, Management 


Morale (Cambridge, 1950), pp. 96-101. 

32 Prepared at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy (Annapolis, 1945), p. 3. 

33 Hugh Cabot and Joseph A. Kahl, “Teach- 
ing Human Relations,” The Journal of General 
Education, V (1951), 306. 

34Irving J. Lee, “The Assumptions of the 
Arrogant,” Education LXX (1950), 509-511, and 
How Do You Talk About People? Freedom 
Pamphlets (New York, 1950). 

35 Samuel Mermin, “The Study of Jurispru- 
dence—A Letter to a Hostile Student,” Michi- 
gan Law Review, XLIX (1950), 39-72. 

36 David M. Burrell, “A New Approach to the 
Problem of Wilful and Wanton Misconduct,” 
The Insurance Law Journal, No. 321 (1949), 
716-726, 


and 
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proach to the problem of wilful and 
wanton misconduct.” Loevinger*’ notes 
that “a long line of distinguished writers 
from Arnold to Bentham, have pointed 
out the need for a discipline of legal 
semantics. . . . It is time to insist that 
the garrulous goddess begin to talk 
sense.” Pearson*®* says, “. . . it seems to 
me fair to hold out general semantics 
as a useful means of orientation in the 
law, a means calculated to dissipate ver- 
balistic pitfalls and furnish a technique 
of analysis and solution of legal prob- 
lems generally.” 

Psychotherapy. Frohman*® sees “Gen- 
eral Semantics utilized as an auxiliary 
to psychotherapy.” Campbell*® believes 
“these methods do not replace other 
psychotherapeutic procedures so much 
as they supplement or sharpen them.” 
He has also said, “As an educational 
technique, this prevents the unconscious 
assumption of false-to-fact notions of 
‘life, which would lead to later mal- 
adjustments. As a therapeutic technique, 
even in schizophrenics, it materially 
shortens the length of treatment, and, 
to judge from several years’ experience, 
produces more lasting results in terms of 
independence, plasticity, etc.’”** The for- 
mulations have been used in direct treat- 
ment of two cases of psychopathic per- 
sonality with chronic alcoholism,* of 


87 Lee Loevinger, “The Garrulous Goddess,” 
ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, VII 
(1949), 51. See also his “The Semantics of 
Justice,” ibid., VIII (1950), 34-43- 

38 George Burton Pearson, Jr., “General Se- 
mantics and the Law,” General Semantics Buille- 
tin, Nos. 4, 5 (1950-1951), 19. 

39 Bertrand S. Frohman, M.D., Brief Psycho- 
therapy (Philadelphia, 1948), pp. 206-217. 

40 Douglas G. Campbell, M.D., “Neuropsy- 
chiatric Foundations and Clinical Applications 
of General Semantics,” Papers from the Second 
American Congress on General Semantics, ed. 
by M. Kendig (Chicago, 1943), p. 129. 

41 Douglas Gordon Campbell, M.D., General 
Semantics and Schizophrenic Reactions (Chi- 
cago, n.d.), p. 17. 

42 John G. Lynn, M.D., “Report of Two Cases 
of Psychopathic Personality with Chronic Alco- 
holism Treated by The Korzybskian Method,” 


100 cases of “verbal obsessionism,’’** in 
group psychotherapy in traumatic neu- 
roses with 7,000 soldiers in hospitals in 
the European Theatre between 1943 and 
1945,** and in description and diagnosis 
of the “psychopathic _ personality.’’*® 
Thorne* takes a broad position. 

From our viewpoint, it is possible to regard 
the whole process of case handling as an exer- 
cise in general semantics. This concept is par- 
ticularly applicable to all the methods which 
seek to improve intellectual resources. . . . It 
cannot be assumed that the client unaided can 
learn semantic methods automatically after 
emotional blockages have been removed. On 
the contrary a person may be emotionally 
healthy in the beginning and still become in- 
volved in semantic maladjustments through 
failure in training. One of the functions of 
personality counseling is to give the client a 
semantic “overhauling.” 


Speech Correction. 
stuttering “as a semantogenic disorder 
of a diagnosogenic type.” Brown** pre- 
sents some of the identifications which 
occur in the neuro-semantic processes of 
stutterers and “how they operate to in- 
fluence those evaluations of which stut- 
tering may be the observable manifesta- 


Johnson“ views 


General Semantics, Papers from the First Amer- 
ican Congress for General Semantics, collected 
by Hansell Baugh (New York, 1938), pp. go- 
100. 

43 Douglas Gordon Campbell, M.D., and 
Charles B. Congdon, M.D., “A Report on the 
Psychotherapeutic Application of General Se- 
mantics,” ibid., pp. 88-89. 

44 Douglas M. Kelley, M.D., The Use of Gen- 
eral Semantics and Korzybskian Principles as an 
Extensional Method of Group Therapy in Trau- 
matic Neuroses (Lakeville, Conn., 1948). 

45 Hervey Cleckley, M.D., The Mask of Sanity: 
An Attempt to Clarify Some Issues About the 
So-Called Psychopathic Personality (St. Louis, 
1950). 

46 Frederick C. Thorne, M.D., Principles of 
Personality Counseling (Brandon, Vt., 1950), 
p. 388. 

47 Wendell Johnson, “The Problem of Stut- 
tering from the Point of View of General Se- 
mantics,” Kendig, op. cit., p. 193. See also his 
People in Quandaries (New York, 1946), Ch. 
XVII. 

48 Spencer F. Brown, “An Analysis of Certain 
Data Concerning Loci of ‘Stutterings’ from the 
Viewpoint of General Semantics,” Kendig, op. 
cit., PP. 194-199. 
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tion.” Spriestersbach*® continues this 
study of the role of semantogenic prob- 
lems. Backus®® has experimented in 
intensive group therapy with some 300 
clients presenting widely varied speech 
symptoms. 

Teaching. Newton" finds in Kor- 
zybski’s material a solid basis for a 
twentieth-century attitude toward the 
creative arts and utilizes it in his lec- 
tures and discussions in the common 
program of unified first-year work for 
“students in architecture, landscape ar- 
chitecture, and city planning at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Design.” 
Loomis®* builds a course in embryology 
at MIT “along consciously non-aristo- 
telian lines. . .. The principles . . . were 
stressed . . . not only by application but 
also by direct discussion.” Hoskins,** 
seeing music as a language, is able to 
reconcile disagreements concerning mu- 
sical structure, harmony, etc., and reor- 
ganize the teaching of listening and 
composition at the college level. Sem- 
melmeyer** applies extensional methods 
to the teaching of arithmetic in the 
eighth grade. “The pupils observed 


49 Duane C. Spriestersbach, A Study of the 
Evaluative Behavior of Male Stutterers, Un- 
pub. Diss., The State University of Iowa, 1948. 

50 Ollie Backus, “The Principles of Non- 
Identity Applied to Speech Therapy,” General 
Semantics Bulletin, Nos. 4, 5 (1950-1951), 20- 
27. 

51 Norman T. Newton, An Approach to De- 
sign (Cambridge, 1951), pp. vii-xi. 

52 William Farnsworth Loomis, M.D., “A 
Non-aristotelian Presentation of Embryology,” 
a paper presented at the Third Congress on 
General Semantics, 1949. See also his “On Kor- 
zybski and the Teaching of Science;” General 
Semantics Bulletin, Nos. 4, 5 (1950-1951), 59- 
60. 

58 William Barnes Hoskins, “On General Se- 
mantics and Music,” a pre-print of a paper to 
appear in General Semantics Bulletin, Nos. 6, 
7 (1951). 

54 Madeline Semmelmeyer, “Use of Extension- 
al Methods in Dealing with Higher Order Ab- 
stractions in Reading: An Experiment in 


Teaching Arithmetic,” General Semantics Bul- 
letin, Nos. 4, 5 (1950-1951), 36-43. 


more and verbalized less.” McNealy 
sees General Semantics “as an aid in 
acquiring the inductive approach,” in 
classroom teaching of medical students. 
“The student must have a reliable meth- 
od of looking for and dealing with new 
data.” English** in describing his course 
in the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism says, “The formulations of 
general semantics . . . can serve as the 
basic structure for understanding and 
synthesizing the vast amount of com- 
munications data which we already have 
and which will become increasingly 
complex as more and more information 
is derived.” Rapoport*’ describes some 
difficulties in teaching elementary phy- 
sics to aviation cadets and Weinberg** 
presents a “point of view on the gen- 
eral problem of why physics students 
‘don’t catch on.’” 

Theory and Criticism. 
Lamoreaux®® conclude that 

. many so-called conditioning studies . . . 
have not dealt with conditioning in pure form 
but rather in a form which is a complex ad- 
mixture of conditioning and discrimination 
learning. . . . The fact that Korzybski and 
Gantt know both Russian and English and that 
both of them now prefer the terms ‘conditional’ 
and ‘unconditional’ to ‘conditioned’ and ‘un- 
conditioned’ raises more than a mere semantic 
issue: it raises questions regarding the basic 
nature of the underlying process. 


Meyers® utilizes “the differences be- 


Mowrer and 


55 Raymond D. McNealy, M.D., “General Se- 
mantics in Medical Education,” Kendig, op. 
cit., pp. 135-138. 

56 Earl English, “A Generai Semantics Course 
in the School of Journalism,” a paper presented 
at the Third Congress on General Semantics, 
1949- 

57 Anatol Rapoport, ETC.: A Review of Gen- 
eral Semantics, I (1944), 154-164. 

58 Alvin M. Weinberg, “General Semantics 
and the Teaching of Physics,” The American 
Physics Teacher, VIL (1935), 104-108. 

590. H. Mowrer and R. R. Lamoreaux, 
“Conditioning and Conditionality (Discrimi- 
nation),” The Psychological Review, LVIII 
(1951), 196, 208. 

60 Russell Meyers, M.D., “Dandy’s Striatal 
Theory of ‘The Center of Consciousness,’ Sur- 
gical Evidence and Logical Analysis Indicating 
its Improbability,” Archives of Neurology and 
Psychiatry, LXV_ (1951), 659-671. 
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tween fact-finding and hypothesizing” 
in his analysis of the improbability of 
Dandy’s assertion “that the ‘center of 
consciousness’ in the human brain is 
located within the tissues irrigated by 
the anterior cerebral artery of the left 
(presumably dominant) hemisphere.” 
Rosen® describes the verbalisms which 
constitute “one of the important rea- 
sons for the failures of many to continue 
to do fenestration surgery after complet- 
ing the prescribed course in spite of the 
financial sacrifice involved in train- 
ing. .” Devereux® concludes, “We 
could say with Korzybski that there is 
no longer a similarity between the struc- 
ture of the nervous system and the (de- 
lusional) structure of the schizophren- 
ic’s picture of the world. He still extra- 
polates from reality, but no longer trou- 
bles to check the results of his extrapo- 
lations against reality.” Zipf** shows 
“how semantic problems, in terms of the 
variable language of culture, may enter 
into individual and social behavior; 


and often in ways that are so similar as’ 


to arouse the suspicion of an isomor- 
phism between the individual and the 
social field.” Janssen** believes it pos- 
sible to state and apply “specific cri- 
teria for freedom and democratic ac- 
tion within the framework of time-bind- 
ing techniques to national and interna- 
tional problems.” Danz®* argues that the 
intrusion of verbal factors affects an ob- 
server’s awareness of art objects. Pol- 


61Samuel Rosen, M.D., “Teaching Fenestra- 
tion Surgery,” The American Journal of Sur- 
gery, LXXX (1950), 491-492. 

62 George Devereux, “A Sociological Theory 
of Schizophrenia,” The Psychoanalytic Review, 
> (1939), 315-342. 

63 George Zipf, “General Semantics and 
the Principle of Least Effort: A Synthesis,” a 
paper presented at the Third Congress on Gen- 
eral Semantics, 1949. 

64 Guthrie E. Janssen, “A Time-binding Meas- 
ure for Democratic Action,” a paper presented 
at the Third Congress on General Semantics, 
1949. 

65 Louis Danz, Personal Revolution and Pi- 
casso (New York, 1941). 


lock®* describes his study as “a theoret- 
ical basis for the investigation of litera- 
ture as a social phenomenon in terms 
which are consonant both with our con- 
temporary knowledge of language and 
with the development of modern sci- 
ence.” Arnesen,® in the framework of 
social control, sees language as an “im- 
plement of social pressure” and as an 
“instrument of cultural advancement.” 
Read® shows by historical and com- 
parative analysis that the word “seman- 
tics often appears in contexts that tend 
to bolster word magic rather than to 
combat it.” 
SOME OMISSIONS 

Were I promising anything more than 
a hasty over-view I should want to re- 
port the range of theoretical and prac- 
tical interests of many other careful 
students. The following is again a sam- 
pling: the instructional program at Coro 
Foundation in San Francisco; the exten- 
sion classes of Michigan’s Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of General Linguistics, Clarence 
L. Meader, in Ann Arbor and Detroit; 
the classes in the Graduate School of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D. C., given by Captain 
J. A. Saunders, USN (Ret.); the work 
in criminology of Dr. Douglas M. Kel- 
ley at the University of California in 
Berkeley; the training of business execu- 
tives by J. S. A. Bois, past president of 
the Canadian Psychological Association; 
the orientation work of Warren M. Rob- 
bins in the high school social studies 
classes at Bremen Enclave High School 
in Germany; Wilbur E. Moore’s work 
with speech students at the Central 

66 Thomas Clark Pollock, The Nature of Lit- 
erature (Princeton, 1942). 

67 Elias T. Arnesen, “Language and Seman- 
tics,” in Social Control, ed. by Joseph S. Roucek 
(New York, 1947), Ch. XIV. 

68 Allen Walker Read, “The Background of 
the Word ‘Semantics,’” trans/formation: arts 


communication environment 11 (1950), pp. 24- 
25; “How Useful is the Word ‘Semantics?’ ” 


ibid., 12 (1951), pp. 78-82. 
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Michigan College of Education; the 
1200 cases recorded in the files of Dr. 
Charles B. Congdon during his appoint- 
ment at the University of Chicago Stu- 
dent Health Service; the approach of 
Harry Holtzman, Editor of trans/forma- 
tion: arts communication environment, 
to the consideration of art and human 
learning; the consultation work in hu- 
man communication of William Exton, 
Jr., in New York City. 

That larger statement would include 
a survey of the courses in philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, etc., in which as- 
pects of the subject appear. It would 
say something about the unpublished 
dissertations from Francis P. Chisholm’s 
Grammatical Structure in Linguistic Be- 
havior at Syracuse in 1943 to Philip H. 
Dutter’s The General Semantics of Job 
Evaluation and Merit Rating at New 
York University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration in 1951. Ap- 
proximately twelve studies at Denver, 
eight at Iowa, eight at Northwestern, 
three at New York University would 
then be given more than statistical enu- 
meration. It would, in short, begin with 
and go on from the bibliography sub- 
mitted in 1950 by Phillip Persky as a 
University of Kansas M.A. thesis. 

It would be necessary, too, to indi- 
cate that some responses to the subject 
have been less than sympathetic. Such 
a survey might start with H. L. Menck- 
en’s dismissal and end with Margaret 


Schlauch’s argument. 

Of late the professors of semantics have di- 
vided into two factions. The first, led by meta- 
physicians, lifts the elemental business of com- 
municating ideas to the level of a baffling and 
somewhat sinister arcanum standing midway 
between the geometry of the fourth dimension 
and the Freudian rumble-bumble; the other, 
led by popularizers, converts it into a club for 
use upon the skulls of the enemies of the cur- 
rent New Deals.6® 


69H. L. Mencken, The American Language 
Supplement I (New York, 1945), fn. p. 102. 


The factors omitted by Korzybski cry aloud 
for recognition. Rarely, and then in a most per- 
functory manner, does he indicate the basic im- 
portance of class conflicts and the rivalry of 
empires. Only the vaguest indications are made 
concerning eradicable concrete maladjustments 
in the objective world, such as unequal distri- 
bution of income, exportation of capital to 
helpless “backward” countries, international 
trade competition, and recurring crisis and pe- 
riods of unemployment, which are the causes of 
insecurity leading to psychological ills. Exor- 
cism seems the easier when these problems are 
treated as primarily linguistic. We are invited 
to cure them all by semantic exercises.7° 


In between these, a statement of the 
critical case against the doctrines would 
have to consider the frivolous caricature 
of McCue," the conclusions of Flesch," 
Goldberg,’* Masserman,** and _ Spigel- 
man*® on specific issues, the wide-rang- 
ing attack of Dunham" and the carefully 
stated doubts of Muller** and Black.”® It 
would not be enough to counter their 
reservations with more enthusiastic state- 
ments.’® They deserve serious point by 


70 Margaret Schlauch, “Semantics as Social 
Evasion,” Science and Society, VI (1942), 321. 

71 George S. McCue, “Salvation Through Se- 
mantics or Sacred Cow, Is Not Sacred Cow,” 
in University of Colorado Studies, Series B, 
II (October 1945). 

72 Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Readable Writ- 
ing (New York, 1949). 

73 Isaac Goldberg, The 
(New York, 1938). 

74 Jules H. Masserman, Principles of Dynamic 
Psychiatry (Philadelphia, 1946). 

75 Joseph H. Spigelman, “Can Science Make 
Sense?” Harper's Magazine, CCII (1951), 54- 
60. 

76 Barrows Dunham, Man Against Myth (Bos- 
ton, 1947). 

77 Herbert J. Muller, Science and Criticism 
(New Haven, 1943). 

78 Max Black, Language and Philosophy (Ith- 
aca, 1949). 

79“Despite all the reservations that I have 
felt constrained to make and of others that 
might be made, I feel bound to say that this 
work [Science and Sanity], taken as a whole, is 
beyond all comparison the most momentous 
single contribution that has ever been made to 
our knowledge and understanding of what is 
essential and distinctive in the nature of Man.” 
Cassius Jackson Keyser, Mathematics as a Cul- 
ture Clue (New York, 1947), p. 153. “This 
[Manhood of Humanity] is a most refreshingly 
stimulating work, and I am wondering why, in 


Wonder of Words 
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point analysis in a mood unaffected by 
the requirements of apologetics. The on- 
ly comment I can justify here is this: 
They deal, even if acceptable, with but 
a small portion of the totality that is the 
discipline. The fragmentary character 
of the criticism of Korzybski, based on 
what he (not what others) said, has 
been taken as a sign of his strength. It 
has also been interpreted another way: 
Why bother? 

Stimulated by these critiques, our sur- 
vey might point to significant lacunae 
in the list of achievements. No depart- 
ment or professorship in General Se- 
mantics has been established in any col- 
lege or university. No full-dress auto- 
biography or case-study of the use and 
effect of the subject on any person or 
group has yet appeared. Individual or 
group procedures for re-education have 
not yet been defined in ways comparable, 
for example, to those of client-centered 
therapy. No validated test, pencil and 
paper, behavioral or clinical, is now 
available by which to describe the vari- 
eties of misevaluation by statistical or 
other reliable objective means for either 
diagnostic or prognostic purposes. No 
course of study with lesson plans and as- 
signments for elementary or high school 
classes has yet appeared, though Min- 
teer®® and Moore*! have taken some first 
steps. No studies have appeared as yet 
which suggest that some ways of teach- 
ing the subject have deeper effects than. 


all these years, someone hasn't told me so. Had 
I read this book earlier, it would have made a 
considerable difference to my own intellectual 
development; now it will very greatly help. I 
want to begin by urging all readers of this 
Journal to read this book. . . .” M. F. Ashley 
Montague, Psychiatry, XIV (1951), 251-252. 

8° Catherine Minteer, A Teacher’s Handbook 
for Experiment with Basic Lessons in General 
Semantics at Elementary Level, mimeographed 
(Chicago, Nettlehorst School, 1951). 

81 Robert H. Moore, General Semantics in 
the High School English Program (Columbus, 


1945). 


others. I have elsewhere described nine 
kinds of studies which should be made.*? 


CONCLUSIONS AND PREDICTIONS 


I conclude with some observations, 

When I wrote my first piece on Gen- 
eral Semantics in 1940 I felt the need 
of company. To be alone with one’s 
enthusiasms is hardly comforting. Many 
students in Korzybski’s seminars caught 
a gleam of his selflessness. I remember 
that the tuition was $30. That was part 
of the reason he died a poor man. And I 
know some who were impatient at his 
refusal to try to exploit his findings. I 
believe that the early effort “to spread 
the word” stemmed from such feelings. 
But it aroused the resistance that ac- 
companies too great zeal. Some of us 
did protest too much. I have no wish 
to censure those who refused the prom- 
ise of enlightenment thrust upon them. 
In retrospect I can only marvel at the 
inappropriateness of the persuasion. 

I do not believe that the rhetorical 
works of Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 
et al., and the schemes of rhetorical 
criticism growing therefrom will be dis- 
placed. I do believe that some full-dress 
semantic analyses of great speeches and 
controversies will supplement and com- 
plement what traditional studies reveal. 
I expect some clarification of the prob- 
lem of the ethics of persuasion. The 
methods of teaching public speaking 
and persuasion now current in texts will 
be changed only in a different emphasis 
on matters of content and preparation. 
I expect increased attention to what 
speakers can do to prevent the many 
varieties of misunderstanding. An ap- 
proach to stagefright via the student’s 
evaluation of his own evaluations may 
be helpful. In argumentation and dis- 
cussion, there may be some modifica- 


82 Irving J. Lee, “On the Varieties of Re- 
search in General Semantics,” ETC.: A Review 
of General Semantics, VIL (1950), 170-179. 
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tion of the treatments of evidence, del- 
inition, generalization, and causation. 
I expect some changes to come from a 
reexamination of the nature of verbal 
proof. Existing debate procedure will 
not be replaced, but I believe additional 
modes will center on techniques of 
agreement.®* ‘Teachers of interpretation 
may find that students gain insights 
from a differentiating study of the char- 
acter of statements, that ‘“emotional”’ 
manifestations go with some better than 
others, that a heightened awareness of 
the interpenetration of human percep- 
tion-thinking-feeling may make _ the 
achievement of depth and spontaneity 
in reading a bit easier. The clinical 
areas in speech may get help in the syn- 
thesis and reformulation of divergent 
theories and some refinement in the 
clinician’s tactics of listening and diag- 
nosis. I expect increased concern with 
listening skills for the prevention of dis- 
agreements in discussion. This should 
carry over to classes in public speaking. 
And I hope the next generation will be 
ready to scrap anything in the discipline 
which is complicating in itself. 

I am not at all unhappy about the 
relatively slow spread of interest in Gen- 
eral Semantics among teachers of Speech 
in comparison with what is happening, 
say, among teachers of English. Our 


83 Cf. Stuart Chase, Roads to Agreement (New 
York, 1951), Anatol Rapoport, Science and the 
Goals of Man (New York, 1950), and S. I. Ha- 
yakawa, “New Techniques of Agreement” in 
Colgate Lectures in Human Relations 1950. 


established areas have tremendous scope. 
How can anyone keep up with the out- 
put in the history of public address, 
rhetoric, persuasion, discussion, debate, 
in my own field, for example? Our 
Ph.D. candidates are unable to take all 
that is now available. Why should any- 
one with an investment in study and 
research interrupt what he is doing to 
take on something else? I should not 
wish to add to anyone’s burdens. Nor 
am I willing to suggest that anyone sub- 
stitute General Semantics for any sub- 
ject he is now moved to include in his 
program. I should now want to go only 
this far: if in your thinking about any 
of the major ideas in rhetoric, for exam- 
ple, you should reach an analytical im- 
passe, you might find an approach via 
the general semantics scheme suggest- 
ive; if in your teaching of any of the 
skills of speech you find any special re- 
sistance or blockage which is not direct- 
ly amenable to your available means, 
you might get some clues from this point 
of view; if you ever feel the need of 
testing your present views about the 
nature and purpose of what you are 
doing, a look via the extensional meth- 
odology might conceivably be helpful. 
This is worthwhile if you agree with 
Whitehead that “. . . almost any idea 
which jogs you out of your current ab- 
stractions may be better than nothing.” 
And should you reply that you see no 
need for any of this, I should be quite 
willing to change the subject. 


COMMENTARIES 


ARISTOTLE AND THE ARISTOTELIAN SYSTEM 


The system by which the white race lives, suffers, ‘prospers,’ starves, 
and dies today is not in a strict sense an aristotelian system. Aristotle had 
far too much of the sense of actualities for that. It represents, however, a 
system formulated by those who, for nearly two thousand years since 
Aristotle, have controlled our knowledge and methods of orientations, and 
who, for purposes of their own, selected what today appears as the worst 
from Aristotle and the worst from Plato and, with their own additions, im- 
posed this composite system upon us.—Alfred Korzybski, Science and 
Sanity. (New York: Science Press Printing Company, 1933), p. iv. 








THOMAS WILSON’S SPEECH AGAINST USURY 
Russell H. Wagner 


(): April 19, 1571, Thomas Wilson, 
a member of the English House 
of Commons, made a speech in that as- 
sembly against usury.t This is not a 
highly significant speech, from some 
points of view. It did not prevent the 
bill to which Wilson was opposed from 
being passed. It was not the first or last 
speech in the House on this subject. 
Though to our knowledge it is by far 
the most extended and carefully pre- 
pared speech Wilson made in Parlia- 
ment, it is not the best one. 
Nevertheless, there are some reasons 
which may justify careful study of this 
address, especially for those interested in 
Wilson or in sixteenth century public 
address in Britain. The fame of the 
speaker in his own day, and ours, as 
scholar, author, religious reformer, poli- 
tician and statesman, and the fact that 
this was his only attempt in the House 
at defending an unpopular cause in 
rough-and-tumble debate, give it some 
importance. Moreover, its subject and 
purpose, together with the long dialogue 
on usury which he had already written 
and which he published the next year, 
conspire to justify attention to this 
speech, on a special topic of great sig- 
nificance in its day and in the centuries 


Professor Wagner corrected the proof of this 
article, doubtless the last to come from his pen, 
a few days before his untimely death at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, on January 9, 1952. This 
article, with the note (p. 122) concerning his 
life, will be printed separately and mailed to 
any of his friends who ask the editor for a copy. 

1 The speech, reported in the third person, 
and copied from the “Anonymous Journal Book 
of the House of Commons,” is to be found in 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes’ Journals o{ All the Parlia- 
ments During the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(London, 1682), pp. 172-173. 


preceding, and one long neglected by 
students of public address. 

In speaking against usury Wilson 
was espousing an ideal long and vigor- 
ously advocated by almost all religious 
authorities but violated in practice by al- 
most everyone. He was attempting not 
only to stem a tide which was as inex- 
orable as that which invaded the low- 
lands of his native Lincolnshire each 
spring, but to restore a state of affairs 
which had not existed for centuries. 

For any close study of this speech we 
must first attempt a definition of usury. 
The concept of exorbitant interest, com- 
mon today, is quite inadequate. But to 
arrive at a completely satisfactory defini- 
tion which will serve all pronouncements 
and arguments on this subject is well- 
nigh impossible, for this definition was 
a leading issue in this controversy and 
had been for over a thousand years. 

The chief sources on which the eccle- 
siastical opponents of usury based their 
objections are passages in the Old Tes- 
lament, especially in Exodus and the 
Psalms, which plainly denounce a prac- 
tice having to do with lending. But 
whether the Hebrew words used refer 
to the lending of money, or of goods, 
or the like, and whether they forbid 
interest of any kind or merely excessive 
interest, was the main cause of conten- 
tion in the medieval and Renaissance 
debates. Thus usury, the word selected 
by the earliest translators as the English 
term nearest to the Hebrew neshekh 
and the Latin usura of the Vulgate, 
meant, until late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an emolument or something to the 
advantage of a lender or primitive capi- 
talist. It was something secured without 
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effort, merely because of permitting 
someone to make use of a possession, 
such as money or goods; but whether 
the force of the word, and of the prac- 
tice, depended on extent, kind, or time, 
or other conditions, was in dispute. 

The meaning of this term, then, es- 
pecially in the late medieval Christian 
theocracy, was never really settled and 
the controversy over it flamed anew in 
the Reformation when Calvinists and 
other Protestant leaders, attempting to 
build their heavenly cities on earth, 
tried to reconcile early Christian princi- 
ples with secular practice. 

Beyond this slight incursion into the 
muddy waters of this historico-theologi- 
cal controversy we cannot now go.? For- 
tunately, Wilson’s position on the ques- 
tion and the subsequent development 
of the practice and of the controversy 
about it are such as to simplify some- 
what our problem in understanding it. 


Wilson was against usury of any type; 
that is, he was against the taking of 
interest whether in specie, in kind— 
goods, grain, domestic animals—in pro- 
perty or bills, “dry exchange,” discounts, 
or any other sort of advantage to be 
gained by lending. Like other austere 
moralists he quite approved of rents, 
fees for hire, ventures, etc., where depre- 
ciation and risks of loss were involved. 
He was simply against the taking of in- 
terest, in our sense, no matter how small. 
In opposing it, he plainly had in mind 
a practice defined in his book on the 
subject: “Usurye is also said to be the 


2 For a brief but excellent discussion of the 
subject, see The Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, ed. James Hastings (New York, 1922), 
XIII, 550-558, especially the articles by John 
Dow and William H. Bennett; for fuller treat- 
ment see the sources listed in these articles and 
particularly for the problem in the sixteenth 
century see R. H. Tawney, A Discourse Upon 
Usury by Thomas Wilson, 1572 (New York, 
1925), esp. pp. 105-122. (Tawney’s historical 


introduction in this volume owes much to the 
writings and assistance of George Unwin; and, 
in turn, has been much used in this study.) 


price of tyme, or of the delaying or for- 
bearing of moneye. .. . And usurye is 
not onely in moneye, but also in wares 
and merchandises, such as maye be con- 
sumed or spent by usinge of them.” 

In taking this position Wilson, though 
a layman, was in good ecclesiastical com- 
pany. He took the same attitude toward 
usury, or interest, (as he conceived it 
and as we shall define it hereafter) as 
the Schoolmen and theologians of the 
medieval period; he took the same posi- 
tion as Bishops Jewel and Sandys, as 
Latimer, Becon, Crowley, and the other 
ecclesiastical reformers of his own ac- 
quaintance had taken; he opposed Bucer 
(who had been influenced by the Cal- 
vinists), though with evident regret 
since the two of them had been closely 
associated in the early reform move- 
ment during the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI. We should remember 
that this strict definition of usury and 
this uncompromising opposition tg it 
“continued well into the seventeenth 
century to be the orthodox teaching of 
the Church of England.” 

But the gap between preaching and 
practice, statute and enforcement, can- 
on law and common law, which existed 
in late medieval and early modern Eng- 
land, cannot be better illustrated than 
in the case of usury. Time was, as Wil- 
son says in his book on usury (but far 
back before the Conquest), that pub- 
lic opinion, culminating in the massacre 
of five hundred Jews in England, forced 
the enactment of laws against interest- 
taking. And grievances against usurers 
continued, sporadically at least, to en- 
courage theologians and _ ecclesiastical 
reformers in high political places to 
cause the enactment of severe laws 

8 Tawney, op. cit., pp. 276-277. This defini- 
tion is enumerated in the “Civilians or Doctours 
Oracion” and corresponds closely to Wilson's 
views expressed in the Preface and in the speech 


in the House of Commons. 
4 Ibid., p. 116. 
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against all forms of usury. But most 
of these violent expressions of public 
opinion against interest-taking occurred 
well in the past and were mostly forgot- 
ten by 1571. At all times, the necessity 
of borrowing to harvest a crop, to erect 
a mill, to enter trade in even a small 
way, and the inadequacies of such legal 
resources as existed—the guilds, monas- 
tic funds, and the rare individuals who 
would lend without interest—had made 
a mockery of the statutes. Laws were 
passed to stop loopholes and evasions, 
such as the substitution of payment of 
interest in kind for payment in specie, 
but lawyers found ways of evading them 
in most cases. 

In order to legalize the existing prac- 
tice, laws permitting and controlling in- 
terest were sometimes passed. Thus the 
law of 1545 sanctioned an_ interest 
rate of ten per cent. But the thunder- 
ings of Latimer and other clerical re- 
formers, and the inability of the author- 
ities to enforce the limitation of the 
rate in a period of depression and finan- 
cial stringency con.bined to cause the 
enactment in 1552 of laws prohibiting 
usury or interest-taking of all kinds, thus 
affecting all financial enterprises from 
private lending to foreign exchanges 
and public loans. But this law, which 
was expected to stamp out usury once 
and for all, was, by 1571, so unsatisfac- 
tory to the majority of the population 
represented in Parliament that the 
amendment, which Wilson opposed, was 
passed without real difficulty. 

As Tawney says, “. . . there had been 
a revolution in the social and economic 
life of England, and indeed of Europe, 
which was bringing the capitalist class 
into their own, and it was no longer as 
easy as it had been to put a hook in 
their jaws.”® Socio-religious reformers 


like Latimer and Wilson were thor- 


5 Ibid., p. 132. 


oughly sincere in their desire to build 
a Christian state composed largely of a 
middle class of small land owners and 
artisans free from debt and the tempta- 
tions of speculation. They remind us of 
Jefferson, two centuries later, dreaming 
of a landed society in America—of free, 
independent, self-sufficient, educated cit- 
izens, requiring little aid from laws or 
government or money marts. But Eng- 
land in the third quarter of the six- 
teenth century had no time for such 
dreaming. The economic opportunities 
created by exploration, the breakdown 
of the guilds, the disestablishment of the 
medieval church—especially its monastic 
orders—but also the vastly increased op- 
portunities for trade with the continent, 
the rise of a strong merchant class, the 
entrance of former serfs and bound men 
into the artisan and commercial ranks, 
the rise of banking and exchanges on the 
Continent, especially in Protestant cen- 
ters—all strengthened the determination 
of the hard-headed business men of the 
day to throw off churchly interference 
with business and finance. 


The existence of the law of 1552 was 
obnoxious to many groups, especially the 
rising commercial class, for many rea- 
sons. Though it was commonly evaded, 
the stigma of illegality still attached to 
the capitalist-banker-lender. Now and 
then an unlucky lender was disgraced 
by being caught red-handed in the in- 
iquitous practice of taking interest or 
trading on the exchange. At all times 
such persons were regarded as socially 
inferior, thundered at by preachers, and 
harried by all who had no need to bor- 
Moreover, interest rates, in a sys- 
tem where all interest was illegal, were 
often truly exorbitant. Loan sharks 
would sometimes charge a poor peddler 
as much as four hundred per cent inter- 
est; fifty to one hundred per cent was 
not uncommon in agricultural commu- 


row. 





| 
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nities; and the leading merchants, forced 
to borrow or to sell to those who must 
borrow, were hampered by a rate much 
higher in England than in Antwerp or 
Rouen, where interest was legal—and 
regulated. 

This “Act Against Usury” was one of 
a number proposed during Elizabeth's 
time to mitigate the evils described, 
and it was the first to be enacted. Out 
of respect for the strong clerical opposi- 
tion which was no doubt responsible for 
defeating, earlier in this session, a pro- 
posal to establish banks in seven cities 
of the kingdom to lend money at six 
per cent, this bill was relatively modest. 
As its title implies, it attempted to make 
the term usury mean “exorbitant in- 
terest,” and was ostensibly designed to 
prevent such excesses. It provided for 
the repeal of the Act of 1552 which for- 
bade interest. It revived the act of 1545 
which made the taking of more than ten 
per cent interest punishable by forfeit 
of three times the principal and interest 
received and by imprisonment. And it 
established certain new rules, compli- 
cated and somewhat specious, in effect 
weakening the security of loans and 
strengthening the position of a wily 
creditor. 

When the bill was read in the House 
for the second time, there “ensued divers 
Arguments and Speeches,” which D' Ewes 
transcribes as he found them reported 
in the “Anonymous Journal” he so of- 
ten uses. It is to be noted that of these 
thus reported, four, including Wilson’s, 
are against the bill, and the same num- 
ber are in favor of it. (I do not count 
Mr. Dalton, who, in the reporter’s words, 
“endeavored to prove, that Mr. Fleet- 
wood mistook the Bill, but in fancy he 
mistook his Arguments” and whose 
speech is not further reported.*) Thus 


6 D'Ewes, op. cit., p. 174. Tawney, op. cit., 
P- 159, Says that only one other member sup- 


Tawney, who says only one other be- 
sides Wilson opposed the bill, is appar- 
ently in error. 

The first speaker, a Mr. Clarke, op- 
posed the bill on two grounds, viz.: 1. 
The provisions for punishment were 
unenforceable, since civil law allowed 
usury, the canon law was abolished, and 
the temporal law ignored the problem. 
2. Usury was condemned by both Chris- 
tians and Pagans, as shown by the writ- 
ings of the Psalmist, St. Augustine, Plato, 
and Aristotle. 

The second speaker, Mr. Molley, de- 
nied that the taking of moderate interest 
was ungodly, but only the taking of exces- 
sive interest; that borrowing was neces- 
sary, and interest was indispensable to 
that practice; that it is better to permit 
moderate interest than to prohibit it 
and to have to endure immoderate 
usury; that many things advised in the 
Scriptures, such as never uttering a vain 
word, are no doubt desirable admoni- 
tions but cannot be punished by tem- 
poral laws since so few can be expected 
to obey them; and, finally, that learned 
men, such as Beza and Bellarmine, sup- 
ported his belief that not interest but 
excessive usury is prohibited in the 
Scriptures and that the true interpreta- 
tion of the Hebrew word is not Usura 
but Morsus. 

It was at this point that Thomas Wil- 
son entered the debate. Before we con- 
sider his speech, it may be well to say 
a few words about this audience and 
about Wilson as a speaker. 

It seems probable that most of the 
members of the House, at least in this 
early period of Elizabeth’s rule, were of 
the middle class, merchants, lawyers, self- 
made men like Wilson, but lacking his 
ported Wilson’s extreme position of opposing 
all interest-taking—presumably Mr. Norton who 
‘. . . Shewed, that all Usury is biting. . . .” But 
it is not clear from their speeches, as reported 


in D’Ewes, that Mr. Clarke and Mr. Fleetwood 
were not equally opposed to interest. 
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education, and inarticulate, rarely speak- 
ing more than a few sentences in public 
(and those not always clearly or correct- 
ly). Most of them were barely emanci- 
pated from a deep and almost inherited 
reverence for clerical and kingly author- 
ity but were keenly aware of the bur- 
geoning of new social and economic 
trends, of England’s rapid rise to power 
and importance in European affairs. Al- 
most all were imbued not only with na- 
tional pride in her political and cultural 
prominence but also with a shrewd 
sensibility of the opportunities for im- 
proving their own social and economic 
position in the rapidly changing world 
of their day. 

These were the majority—the ones 
who are rarely mentioned by D’Ewes, or 
by the writers of the Journals he used. 
There were others, of greater education 
or higher birth or political prominence, 
many of them aspiring to high positions 
in state or church, members of the Privy 
Council or, as in Wilson’s case, soon to 
become members, masters of colleges, 
doctors of divinity or law, wealthy ad- 
venturers expecting to command armies 
or naval vessels or to head diplomatic or 
commercial missions or exploratory and 
colonizing expeditions in other parts of 
the world. These were the ones who 
made most of the speeches and engaged 
in the running debates. They were the 
articulate audience which might be ex- 
pected to speak, sometimes “at large,” 
but often to the point, on any subject 
touching their interests and to debate 
freely and extemporaneously the claims 
made in a prepared speech such as Wil- 
son’s. 

The more one studies the speaking in 
the early Elizabethan parliaments, the 
more one is impressed with the courage 
of many of the speakers, the insistence 
on freedom of speech, the readiness and 
eloquence of the speakers, and the ap- 


parent general appreciation of elo- 
quence that prevailed. On the first 
point, we should not forget the heroic 
example set by Mr. Strickland, who in 
this particular session courted and re- 
ceived the punishment of imprisonment 
for daring to propose a law the intro- 
duction of which was expressly forbid- 
den by her Majesty through her Lord 
Keeper. Nor should we overlook the con- 
temptuous disregard of warnings from 
Speakers of the House to desist from 
speaking on certain subjects or to con- 
fine their remarks on them to plain and 
few words; or the stoutness of heart of 
men like Sir Nicholas Arnold and Mr. 
Yelverton, who in this year vehemently 
argued that it was the duty of the mem- 
bers to run the risk of offending the 
Prince, in order to preserve their own 
self-respect and the privilege of free 
speech for their successors and to pre- 
vent the Prince from thinking she could 
either make or break the laws of the 
realm. We should not forget that it 
was also in this session that the “still 
small voice” of Peter Wentworth, that 
cantankerous old Puritan, no doubt the 
“hot gospeller” so heartily disliked by 
Wilson, was first raised to denounce Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert for flattering and 
fawning on the Prince and for his abil- 
ity to change himself to all fashions save 
honesty, “comparing him to the Came- 
leon, who can change himself into all 
colours, saving white,” to denounce Mr. 
Bell for misreporting the House to the 
Queen for the purpose of making them 
afraid to speak freely, and to desire the 
members to take vigorous measures to 
preserve free speech and the liberties 
of the House, especially by censuring all 
liars and laying the curse of David upon 
them." 

The readiness and eloquence of cer- 
tain of the members and their respect 


7 D’Ewes, op. cit., p. 175. 
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for effective speech is attested by the 
quality of thie speeches themselves in the 
setting provided by D’Ewes, and by their 
references to eloquence and the prob- 
lems of impromptu debate. The report- 
ers, whose accounts D’Ewes made use 
of, frequently describe speakers as elo- 
quent, or “having a natural eloquence.” 
Members were well aware that effective 
speaking was indispensable in any im- 
portant debate and that careful plan- 
ning and preparation were desirable. 
We read that “Mr. Norton, a man, wise, 
bold and Eloquent, stood up next, and 
said, he was not ignorant, but had long 
since learned what it was to speak on 
a sudden, or first, before other men in 
Parliament; . . .’’* 

Mr. Strickland, that grave and highly 
respected elder statesman and austere 
moralist, also on one occasion “prayed 
he might be excused, for that he was to 
speak on a sudden and unprovided.’® 

A recent authoritative reappraisal of 
the oratory of the Commons in this per- 
iod asserts that “The standard of speak- 
ing in Elizabethan parliaments was very 
high; indeed parliamentary oratory may 
be said to have begun its resplendent 
history in this reign. The set speeches 
were artificial in the purer sense of the 
word.”*° The careful perusal of D’Ewes’ 


Journal fully confirms this opinion. Both 


the members and the reporters comment 
on the orderliness of arguments, of 
speakers who moved the House by the 
force of eloquence and by “intrapments” 
of oratory. The reporter says of Mr. 
Pistor’s speech: “And so did set it forth 
with vehemency, that there lacked no 
modesty, and with such Eloquence, that 

8 Ibid., p. 157. 

9 Ibid., p. 161. 

10J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of 
Commons (New Haven, 1950), p. 406. Neale 
states that the early Elizabethan parliaments 
were especially noteworthy for eloquence, list- 
ing Sir Walter Mildmay, William Fleetwood, 


Thomas Norton, and Peter Wentworth as the 
most notable orators, 


it neither seemed studied, nor too much 
effected, but well approved of.” 


Poor speaking was also not uncommon 
and suffered due reproof. The House 
“had a short way with bores or with 
speeches that annoyed them. They hawk- 
ed and they spat, they shuffled and they 
hissed.”??, The reporter speaks thus of 
the speaker who followed Mr. Pistor: 
“And after him Mr. Snagge, and far 
after him indeed, either for order, proof, 
or matter... .”3 

In fact we read that at least one mem- 
ber, Mr. Alford, wished to insure even 
higher standards of eloquence by a 
rather unusual means: 
he was of this mind, that Moses and Aaron 
should be conjoined together [in the choosing 
of burgesses], and that there should be one of 
their own, or some Gentleman near them, who 
had knowledge of the State of the Country, and 
the other a man Learned, and able to utter his 
mind and opinion, since the knowledge locked 
up in the breast, not being orderly opened, 
is to no purpose; and this part (he said) was 
as requisite for consultation as the other.14 





It seems probable, then, that Wilson’s 
audience consisted mainly of men who, 
while they themselves rarely spoke in 
public, had an opportunity to hear elo- 
quent deliberative speakers, both well- 
prepared and impromptu or extempore, 
and very probably coveted greatly the 
facility they so sadly lacked. They prob- 
ably admired, secretly and timidly, the 
courage of those who spoke on forbid- 
den subjects. They were no doubt much 
influenced by powerful oratory on mat- 
ters of broad policy in public and 
private affairs which did not closely re- 
late to their own lives. No doubt they 
were mainly moved, in their voting, by 
facts and reasons which were in line 
with their own interests and ambitions, 
chiefly economic, so long as such votes 


11 D’Ewes, op. cit., p. 167; see also pp. 163, 175. 
12 Neale, loc. cit. 

13 D’Ewes, op. cit., p. 167. 

14 [bid., p. 171, 
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did not bring upon them, personally, 
the wrath of the Prince, the Star Cham- 
ber, or their religious leaders. In mat- 
ters affecting their own personal inter- 
ests they were no doubt impressed by 
the speaking of learned men who op- 
posed their commercial interests, but 
usually not much influenced thereby in 
their voting. Finally, like all such audi- 
ences, they were probably often wearied 
by long speaking and sympathetic to 
the appeal of Mr. Speaker who, on Tues- 
day the 10th of April, of this session, 
“recited a Commandment from the 
Queen’s Majesty, to spend little time in 
Motions and to avoid long Speeches.” 


The speaker who rose to make the 
principal attack on the “Act Against 
Usury” was well and favorably known 
to this House for many reasons. His 
part in establishing the reformed church 
and the new learning under Edward VI, 
as the youngest member of the famous 
Cambridge group composed of Sir John 
Cheke, Sir Thomas Smith, Roger As- 
cham, Walter Haddon, Martin Bucer, 
and others, was familiar to all. His flight 
to Italy, his romantic intrigues with 
other Protestant refugees, involving re- 
puted attempts on the life of a cardi- 
nal, and his narrow escape from martyr- 
dom at the hands of the Inquisition at 
Rome, were common knowledge. Twenty 
years earlier he had written the first 
logic in English, eighteen years earlier 
the first rhetoric—both very popular 
books, the latter having reached five 
editions by this time. It is quite pos- 
sible that some of the members of Par- 
liament had studied these books and 
owed their positions in life to the les- 
sons they had learned in them. It was 
for just such persons that Wilson had 
written them. Who would be more “stu- 
dious of eloquence,” for example, than 
this generation of self-made men who, in 


Protestant England, entered the Parlia- 
ments of Elizabeth? 

Few, at least, would have been un- 
familiar with the fact that Wilson was 
a learned man, a graduate of Cambridge 
with an LL.D. from an Italian univer- 
sity; for example, he is always referred 
to by the reporters of the House as 
“Doctor” Wilson. And none but would 
know that he was a prominent Civilian 
Advocate, Master of Requests, Master of 
St. Katherine’s Hospital, and the broth- 
er-in-law of Admiral Sir William Winter, 
that he was frequently sent abroad on 
special diplomatic and commercial mis- 
sions, and that he was considered the 
best informed man in England on Por- 
tuguese affairs. All would know that he 
was a man of great industry, unusual 
memory, wide knowledge, and varied 
talents, and certain of high political 
preferment.*® 

In his favor also was the fact that he 
had spoken briefly but well in a speech 
only four days earlier on a bill against 
vagabonds, and that he was largely in- 
strumental in the bill’s being passed. We 
have no record of his having made other 
speeches before this in Parliament al- 
though he had been a member in 1563 
as well as this session. 

But Wilson was not an inexperienced 
orator. Of his speaking, in Latin or 
English, at Cambridge, in Italy, and in 
England after his return in 1560, we 

15 Whether they respected him for his knowl- 
edge of business and finance is uncertain. Taw- 
ney, op. cit., p. 2, says “. . . the most truculent 
of self-made capitalists could not have criticized 
him as a child in matters of finance. He had 
tried commercial cases, negotiated commercial 
treaties, haggled with financiers at Lisbon and 
Antwerp, . . . .” The oblique references to 
Wilson and his speech in this debate, especially 
in the reply by Mr. Bell, and the general tone 
and tenor of the speeches of Mr. Bell and of 
others who replied, seem definitely to indicate 
that they did choose to regard Wilson as a 
learned man, but one learned in book-knowl- 
edge only, and a simpleton in practical com- 
mercial and financial matters and in the knowl- 


edge of the everyday problems and behavior of 
men of common clay. 
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have but an incomplete record. His 
Latin speeches (manuscripts of which 
are in the British Museum) especially 
those in behalf of Sir William Winter, 
given at Lisbon, and those in favor of 
clemency, given before Queen Elizabeth 
in 1566, attest his mastery of Cicero’s 
language and rhetoric. His commemora- 
tive Latin sermon in honor of Edward 
Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, delivered 
in St. Anthony’s Church in Padua dur- 
ing Wilson’s exile, is an excellent model 
of the demonstrative speech, illustrat- 
ing all of Wilson’s doctrine on this type 
of speech. This address, indeed, sur- 
passes in loftiness of thought, sublimity 
of diction, sincerity and earnestness of 
feeling, any of his examples in the Rhet- 
orique. 

Such was the speaker, “Doctor Wilson, 
Master of the Requests,” who rose to at- 
tack the “Act Against Usury,” following 
Mr. Molley’s defense of it. He began by 
saying that in a matter of so great weight 
he could not speak shortly; he acknowl- 
edged that he had studied the matter 
thoroughly; and he begged the patience 
of the House. Following this exordium, 
he may have stated his proposition and 
have partitioned the subject and his 
speech, but the reporter does not so in- 
dicate. Instead, it would seem that he 
proceeded at once to points in confirma- 
tion as follows: 

1. The common state may exist with- 
out usury. 

2. The Pagans prohibited it. 

3. It is forbidden by Christian doctrine 
and canon law. 

4. It is economically harmful to both 
Queen and Commonwealth. 

5. It has properly been condemned by 
common law. 


Thereafter, in the version we have, some 
miscellaneous points are given, mainly 
examples and precedents related to the 
preceding main heads of arguments. 


And the speech ends with the statement 
that “the offence in his Conscience 
should be judged a Felony.” 


The speech as reported in D’Ewes 
consists of only four paragraphs of nor- 
mal length, a severe compression of an 
obviously long address and a slender 
basis for extended comment or criticism. 
In Wilson’s A Discourse Upon Usurye, 
written two years before this speech, and 
first published a year later, 1572, we 
have, of course, excellent assistance in 
exegesis; but we have no warrant for 
supposing that he amplified and phrased 
the points of the speech as in the book. 

In his first point, however, that the 
common state may be without usury 
(and this is all that D’Ewes reports on 
this argument), Wilson no doubt ex- 
pounded the ideal Christian state, much 
as Ockerfoe, the preacher, did in his first 
oration in the book on usury: “Love 
God above all things and thy neighbor 
as thyself. This is the proper and nat- 
ural state of the true Christian and in 
it there will be neither borrowing or 
lending, for love is the perfection of the 
law; and usury the negation of all love 
and Christian charity.” 

On the second point, that the Pagans 
had forbidden usury, Wilson, as_his 
speech is reported, instanced laws by 
the Athenians and Lycurgus which for- 
bade usury. As for the third point, 
Christian condemnation, he gave the 
familiar argument from definition—that 
usury is the taking of any reward, price, 
or sum, over and above a due debt or 
principal. He then quoted Ezekiel and 
other prophets and parts of Scripture 
in support of this definition and of 
the prohibition of such practices. He 
also cited St. Augustine’s statement that 
to take but a cup of wine is usury and 
damnable. This, says the reporter, was 
apparently in refutation of Mr. Molley’s 
claim that not moderate but excessive 
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interest was the usury condemned by 
Holy Writ; but apparently Wilson made 
no direct reference to his opponent and 
did not depart from his prepared and no 
doubt perfectly memorized speech. 

The argument that usury is econom- 
ically harmful to Queen and Common- 
wealth rests upon the claim that men, 
not using their own money, but putting 
it out to hire, cease to practice legiti- 
mate business activity and normal occu- 
pations, causing prices to rise and reduc- 
ing the export trade and the taxes avail- 
able for the Queen’s use. 

To prove that usury is condemned by 
common law, a point in utter contradic- 
tion of the claim of Mr. Clarke who 
spoke first and on Wilson’s side, he says 
only that “an Usurer was not admitted 
to be a Witness, nor after his Death to 
the common Sepulchre of Christians.” 

At this point in his speech, Wilson 
said: 

And for that his Discourse had been long, he 
inserted (as he said) this Tale for recreation of 
the Hearers. 

In Italy, Quoth he, a great known Usurer be 
ing Dead, the Curate denied him the common 
place of Burial; his Friends made Suit, the Priest 
would not hear; in fine, the Suitors, bethought 
them of a Policy to bring it to pass, that he 
might be Buried in the Church; which was this. 
The Parson of the Church did accustomably use 
to carry his Books daily from his House to the 
Church on his Ass; and the Ass by often going 
needed not to be driven, but knowing his Jour- 
ney, as soon as he was laden, would of himself 
go to the Church Door; they desired the Parson, 
his Ass might carry the dead Body and where 
it should stay, the Body to be Buried. To so 
fond a request the Priest agreed, the Body was 
laid on the Ass, who feeling a greater burthen 
than he was used to bear, did run towards the 
Town, never staying until he came to the com- 
mon place of Execution. 

The tale was “merrily told,” the re- 
porter says. It was followed, apparently, 
by a variety of attacks on usury; the 
speaker reminded his hearers that the 
early Church Councils had forbidden it, 
that various theologians had called it a 


spider, a canker, an asp, a snake, and a 
devil, and that they had compared it to 
murder. The speaker charged that it 
had caused the downfall of Rome, that 
it was the reason for the suspicion that 
Edward the Third of England practiced 
magic or alchemy, and that, through the 
Fuggers, and others of the Low Coun- 
tries and Germany, it had beggared 
many mighty princes. He ended his ar- 
guments by citing Sir John Cheke and 
ancient English legal authorities to 
prove that the offense of taking interest 
is punishable by canon law during life 
and by civil law (through confiscation 
of goods and estate) after death. 


That the speech made a considerable 
impression, as Tawney believes, is borne 
out by the fact that Mr. Bell, a member 
of the Privy Council, a leading mer- 
chant, one of the most prominent and 
popular speakers of the session, and the 
party Whip of his day, saw fit to make 
the principal answer. Mr. Bell began 
by saying that “This matter being so 
ample had occasioned much Speech, and 
was for cunning men a fit theme to shew 
their Wits and skills upon.” He pro- 
ceeded to show the lack of a satisfactory 
definition of usury among theologians, 
the impossibility of prohibiting all 
things criticized by the Scriptures, and 
the necessity of reasonable legislation in 
all such cases. 

Other speakers dealt with the eco- 
nomic necessity of legalizing interest, 
reiterated the controversial theological 
arguments on the question, and dis- 
puted its status in current law and in 
legal history.** Thereafter the Bill was 
ordered to be committed and eventually 


16 It is of interest to note that Mr. Fleetwood 
and Mr. Norton, two of the most eloquent and 
influential men in the House, also argued 
against the Bill and apparently agreed with 
and supported Wilson's position. But their 
speeches appear to have been well below their 
usual standards and seem to be much less 
thorough or less well reported than Wilson's. 





—— 
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was enacted. For all the respect paid to 
Wilson and to his speech, it is evident 
that this extended effort of his was ill- 
adapted to his audience and purpose 
and had little practical effect on the vot- 
ing of the members. Most important, 
Wilson violated at least two principles 
he had strongly urged in his Rhetorique: 
First of all he did not attempt to secure 
good will from this audience in his “En- 
trance” or Introduction but rather 
chilled them by saying that “in a matter 
of such weight he could not shortly 
speak”; and, secondly, he proceeded in 
fact to make what he himself realized 
was an intolerably long speech—which 
was in direct opposition to the strong 
admonition, in his Rhetorique, not to 
do one’s cause harm by long and tedious 
speaking, especially when the audience 
is in Opposition.'? Moreover, the speech 
is not well adapted to stirring the ap- 
propriate emotions of this audience— 
the principle of persuasion most strong- 
ly stressed in his Rhetorique—since it 
makes no appeal to the economic in- 
terests of the majority of the House on 
a subject closely related thereto. 

Other obvious defects are these: Wil- 
son did not meet the very important 
issues of enforceability, of the evils of 
exorbitant illicit usury, of the necessity 
of borrowing by the increasing number 
of small capitalists, the lack of available 
funds, and the general financial situa- 
tion of the English mercantile class. He 
rested his case entirely too much upon 
theological pronouncements and _ legal 
precedents drawn from times long past 
and wholly unrelated to the peculiar 
conditions of his day; he failed to refute 
successfully the relaxations in continen- 
tal Protestant theological doctrine on the 
subject, which had infected the mer- 


17G. H. Mair, ed., Wilson’s Arte of Rhet- 
orique (Oxford, 1909), p. 9; see also pp. 102, 104. 


chant class through their contacts and 
rivalries with Flemish and German trad- 
ers and bankers. 


The speech conforr.s closely to Wil- 
son’s emphasis on and varied methods 
of amplification, including the use of 
humor. But it illustrates and perhaps 
makes more evident certain defects of 
his Rhetorique, especially his emphasis 
on topical and verbal amplification. The 
doctrines of his Rhetorique, highly valu- 
able to the inarticulate young lawyers 
and preachers for whom he wrote in the 
days of Edward VI, were inadequate 
guides for a debater on such a subject 
in Parliament in the thirteenth year of 
Elizabeth’s reign. 


It is, of course, highly probable that 
Wilson knew the futility of attempting 
to persuade this audience on this sub- 
ject at this time. He may well have de- 
sired to speak for the record; he may 
have been mainly concerned with advo- 
cating doctrines consistent with the 
ideas of his book on usury (already writ- 
ten and soon to be published); or, he 
may have made the speech he did, and 
the book as well, to advance his own 
political fortunes, rather than with any 
hope of turning the tide of rampant 
mercantilism. 


At any rate, he continued to grow in 
favor with state and church, becoming a 
minister to Antwerp, Dean of Durham 
—one of very few laymen to achieve an 
ecclesiastical position of this stature— 
and, with Sir Francis Walsingham, Prin- 
cipal Secretary (of State). His speech 
against usury, no matter how improved, 
could probably not have halted the rise 
of modern capitalism in England. As 
given, it probably added much to his 
reputation as an uncompromising con- 
servative and austere religionist—a rep- 
utation which won him high favor with 
the ruling party in his own day. 











FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S 
VOICE AND PRONUNCIATION 


Earnest Brandenburg and Waldo W. Braden 


URING his twelve years as Pres- 
D ident of the United States, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was heard by more 
persons more frequently and more inti- 
mately than any other President in his- 
tory... The advent of extensive radio 
networks expanded by millions his po- 
tential audience. His radio talks became 
an established American 
His extensive travel brought him before 
other millions, for during his years in 
Washington he made 399 trips by rail, 
totaling 544,868 miles.2 On these cross- 
country jaunts he made hundreds of 


institution. 


rear platform appearances as well as 
many major addresses. Those who could 
not hear him face to face could always 
see him in newsreels, in which he aver- 
aged thirty appearances each year.* 

Because of the frequency of his ap- 
pearances in person, on the screen, and 
over the air, Roosevelt became a famil- 
iar figure. Americans had the warm 
feeling that they personally knew their 
president. 


Obviously Franklin D. Roosevelt’s de- 


Mr. Brandenburg (Ph.D., Iowa, 1948), now on 
leave of absence from Washington University, 
is serving as a Civilian Consultant in Communi- 
cation Skills to the Academic Instructor Divi- 
sion, a teacher training institution for the 
United States Air Force, and a part of Air Uni- 
versity at Montgomery, Alabama. Mr. Braden 
(Ph.D., Iowa, 1942) is Professor of Speech at 
Louisiana State University. 


1 The writers are much indebted to Claude 
M. Wise of Louisiana State University for his 
helpful and expert criticism, especially of the 
section on pronunciation. 

2John Gunther, Roosevelt 
(New York, 1950), p. 139. 

8Ibid., p. 102. The Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library has 275,000 feet of film, much of it 
devoted to F.D.R. 


in Retrospect 


livery—his pleasing voice quality, his 
highly expressive intonations and inflec- 
tions, his mastery of the conversational 
mode, and his direct speaking manner 
—contributed significantly to his effec- 
tiveness. His detractors often asserted 
that his delivery was the sole source of 
his effectiveness. Though such claims 
are refuted by the presence in public 
life of many less successful persons with 
as good or better voices and vocal con- 
trol, this reluctant testimony gives an 
important clue to Roosevelt the orator. 
An analysis of specific aspects of his 
delivery should therefore provide data 
of interest and significance to students 
of public address. This paper will con- 
cern itself only with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s voice and his pronunciation. 


VOICE 


The late President's voice quality was 
widely praised. For example, Professors 
Sarett and Foster explain in their 
speech text, “The cues in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's voice—the voice alone— 
inspired confidence [in his inaugural 
address in 1933]. ... If Herbert Hoover 
had spoken the same words into the 
microphone . . . the stock market would 
have fallen another notch and public 
confidence with it.’* Roosevelt’s voice 
frequently was given such labels as 
“fresh,” “brilliant,” “pleasant,” “rich,” 
and “melodious.” According to Pro- 
fessor Robert T. Oliver, Roosevelt had 
“the best modulated radio voice in 


4Lew Sarett and William Trufant Foster, 
Basic Principles of Speech (New York, 1936), 


PP. 193-194. 
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public life.”® John Carlile, production 
director of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, called his voice “one of the 
finest on the radio.”* The radio direc- 
tor of the University of Chicago char- 
acterized him as the “glamor boy of 
radio,” with a voice “like honey syrup 
oozing through the steel filter that jack- 
ets the microphone.’” Even his bitter 
critic, John T. Flynn, freely admits the 
“general verdict . . . that Roosevelt pos- 
sessed a golden voice and a seductive 
and challenging radio technique.”* Per- 
haps no other aspect of F.D.R.’s speak- 
ing evoked such unanimity of opinion 
as the superior quality of his speaking 
voice. Eleanor Roosevelt circulated her 
mother-in-law’s statement that Franklin 
had inherited his “good radio voice” 
not from the Roosevelts but from the 
Delanos.® 


Laura Crowell’s analysis of F.D.R.’s 
1936 campaign led her to sound a sig- 
nificant warning against attempts to 
isolate Roosevelt’s voice without refer- 
ence to his personality and his ideas. 


The conclusion that Roosevelt’s voice was 
the one cause of his effectiveness in speaking, 
as many have casually asserted, must be re- 
assessed. It is true that his unusual flexibility 
of voice and his excellence of vocal timbre gave 
particularly full representation of his reactions 
to ideas, listeners, and the total situation; what 
must not be overlooked is that this representa- 
tion was of a person vibrant and engaging, a 
person vividly real to his audience. His hearers 
felt the warmth of regard for all persons ex- 
pressed through the medium of his voice, but 


5 Robert T. Oliver, “The Speech That Es- 
tablished Roosevelt's Reputation,” QJS, XXXI 
(October, 1945), 274- 

6 “Personality on the Air,” New York Times, 
March 20, 1932, Section 8, p. 14. 

7Sherman H. Dryer, “Air Power,” Colliers, 
CVI (September 14, 1940), 18. 

8 John T. Flynn, The Roosevelt Myth (New 
York, 1948), p. 283. 

®“T told my mother-in-law yesterday that I 
thought my husband had inherited his good 
radio voice from her, and with her usual family 
spirit she replied: ‘My husband had a very good 
voice, but Franklin’s voice is like all the Del- 
anos’!” Eleanor Roosevelt, “My Day,” Copy- 
right, May 21, 1937. 


many, without analysis, attributed the warmth 
to his voice alone and neglected its more funda- 
mental basis in personality.1° 


Although it is obviously impossible 
completely to divorce one aspect of a 
speaker's delivery from all others (or to 
divorce his delivery from his language 
or from his proofs),* final judgments 
need to be based both upon over-all 
general impressions and upon the care- 
ful analysis of specific elements. The 
study of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s vocal 
quality, pitch, speaking rate, and use of 
loudness as separate factors should con- 
tribute to the rhetorician’s ultimate un- 
derstanding of his voice. 

Roosevelt’s habitual pitch, that is, 
the pitch that he used most frequently, 
is difficult to ascertain; his voice quality 
is equally dificult to describe in exact 
terms. For the purposes of this paper 
exact description seems unnecessary. 
Generally his voice was thought of as 
tenor.’* In fact, as a youth he was a 
member of the tenor section of the Gro- 
ton Glee Club. During most of his 
speaking, his voice was clear and reso- 
nant, or as one observer said, “vibrant 
with enthusiasm,”** but occasionally his 
sinus trouble’ gave him a slightly nasal 
quality.’® 


10 Laura Crowell, “Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
Audience Persuasion in the 1936 Campaign,” 
Speech Monographs, XVII (March, 1950), 63-64. 

11 According to Harold P. Zelko, for example, 
“rhythmic structure is not a random technique 
of Franklin Roosevelt's. It is . . . designed as 
a basis for a better style and for helping to 
achieve a rhythm and cadence in delivery.” 
Harold P. Zelko, “Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
Rhythm in Rhetorical Style,” QJS, XXVIII 
(April, 1942), 138. 

12 One Roosevelt student says that his “tenor 
voice proved to be one of his greatest assets.” 
Lowery LeRoy Cowperthwaite, “A Criticism of 
the Speaking of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
Presidential Campaign of 1932,” Unpub. diss. 
(State University of Iowa, 1950), p. 307. 

13 Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr., “A Study of Voices,” 
New York Times, September 6, 1936, Sec. 9, p. 
10. 

14It is interesting to note that in selecting 
his personal physician, he chose Ross T. Mc- 
Intire, an eye, nose, and throat specialist. Vice- 
Admiral McIntire says, “Sinus flare-ups were 
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What was popularly regarded as 
Roosevelt’s pronunciation was often 
much more than pronunciation, for it 
included the inseparable concomitant— 
intonation. When persons caricatured 
Roosevelt’s speech, they invariably re- 
peated expressions such as “My Friends,” 
“I hate war,” “My Fellow Americans,” 
or perhaps the entire sentence, “I have 
said not once, but many times, that I 
have seen war and that I hate war. I 
say that again and again.”*® These ex- 
pressions were hallmarks of his speech 
in the minds of millions. The charac- 
teristics imitated included his intona- 
tions and inflections as well as his 
pronunciations of certain words such 
as war [woa] and again [agein]. 

The tenor voice, never monotonous, 
was capable of either wide and startling 
or slight and subtle changes in pitch, 
but Roosevelt did not place extreme re- 
liance on pitch changes. Occasionally, 
like many who do much public speak- 
ing, he ended a sentence with an up- 
ward inflection when a downward 
inflection would have been more mean- 
ingful. This effect seemed to occur at 
the ends of sentences for which he ap- 
parently expected and 
plause,’* or 


invited ap- 
where, although he had 


my chief worry, for the President’s one sus- 
ceptibility was to colds.” White House Physician 
(New York, 1946), pp. 56-68. 

15 In the Roosevelt literature it is difficult to 
find anyone who was not favorably impressed 
by Roosevelt’s voice quality and his skillful use 
of vocal techniques. For a more detailed anal- 
ysis of the Roosevelt literature on this point, 
see Earnest Brandenburg, “An Analysis and 
Criticism of Franklin D. Roosevelt's Speeches 
on International Affairs Delivered Betweea 
September 3, 1939 and December 7, 1941,” 
Unpub. diss. (State University of Iowa, 1948), 
p. 646. 

16From the Fireside Chat delivered Septem- 
ber 3, 1939. 

17 For example, the following sentence ended 
on an upward inflection and, quite obviously, 
Roosevelt expected and asked for applause by 
the inflection of his voice: “And the strength 
of the British fleet in the Atlantic has been a 
friendly strength; it is still a friendly strength.” 
Address of January 6, 1941. 


reached the end of a statement, his 
immediate, central idea was continued 
into the next sentence.** 

Roosevelt’s speaking rate was com- 
paratively slow. Most studies report ex- 
tremes for individual speeches between 
g5 and 125 words per minute, with a 
mean rate over several speeches of about 
105 to 110 words per minute, Persons 
who assisted in the preparation of his 
speeches considered 100 words per min- 
ute’® a normal rate for him—a rate un- 
questionably slower than that of most 
superior speakers. F.D.R. varied his 
rate in accordance with the size of his 
immediate audience. Just as speech au- 
thorities recommend, he spoke more 
slowly when face to face with many lis- 
teners than when speaking before small 
audiences such as he had at the White 
House for his Fireside Chats. 


He was able consciously to vary his 
speaking rate to meet the rigid require- 
ments of radio schedules. He often 
marked off his final reading copies*® 
into five-minute sections,** and he sel- 
dom had trouble making his speaking 
rate conform to changes necessitated by 
applause or by his own impromptu in- 
sertions. 

Roosevelt frequently divided his sen- 
tences into short phrases of four to six 
words, relieved by occasional long 
phrases or entire sentences with no 
pauses, introduced for variety. The 
cadence of his speech ofttimes was 


18 For example: “I regret that the Congress 
passed that act. I regret equally that I signed 
that act. . . . but that is not the issue. The 
step I recommend is to put this country back 
on a solid footing of real and traditional neu- 
trality.” Address of September 21, 1939. 

19 Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins 
(New York, 1948), p. 217. 

Grace Tully, F.D.R., My Boss (New York, 
1949), P- 98. 

20 The addresses delivered on the following 
dates, for example, had five-minute time in- 
tervals marked in ink or pencil: May 26, 1940; 
December 29, 1940; May 27, 1941; September 11, 
1941. 

21 For example: 9:35, 9:40, 9:45, etc. 
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measured and deliberate; words in im- 
portant passages received equal stress, 
and pauses between words and sentences 
gave dramatic emphasis.** He was par- 
ticularly effective in pointing up _par- 
allel structure by repeating patterns of 
intonation and inflection. 

In general, important passages were 
delivered more slowly and with more 
pauses than less important passages. 
Vowels in the stressed syllables of em- 
phasized words and significant words 
were prolonged.** According to one 
critic, his slow speaking rate caused 
Roosevelt “to prolong slightly” his vow- 
el sounds and in turn made his speech 
more euphonious and more pleasant to 
the ear than it would otherwise have 
been.** 

Although he has been praised for us- 
ing wide variations in loudness,’ sel- 
dom, if ever, was Roosevelt's speech stac- 
cato and never did he sound hurried. 
According to the reports of those han- 
dling radio control boards while he was 
speaking, F.D.R. did not reach the ex- 
tremes of loudness or weakness in vol- 
ume.”® He did frequently employ varia- 
tions in loudness to emphasize impor- 
tant words and thoughts,?’ although he 
was rarely guilty of violent outbursts or 


22 Note, for example, the pauses he made 
where diagonal lines are inserted: “Our acts 
must be guided by one /single /hard-headed 
J thought /—keeping America /out /of this 
war.” Address of September 21, 1939. 

23“No soporific lullabies that a wide ocean 
protects us from him—can long have any effect 
on the hard-headed, far-sighted, and _ realistic 
American people.” Address of September 11, 
1941. 

24 Joanna Givan, “A Consideration of the 
Qualities which Contribute to the Effectiveness 
of the Speeches of Franklin Delano Roosevelt,” 
M.A. Thesis (College of the Pacific, 1944), p. 68. 

25 “His tremolos, his staccatos, his crescendos 
and fortissimos are masterpieces.” Erich Bran- 
deis, Franklin D. Roosevelt the Man (New York, 
1936), p. 6. 

26 Dryer, op. cit. 

27“*That is why every member of the execu- 
tive branch of the government and every mem- 
ber of the Congress faces great responsibility— 
great accountability.” Address of January 6, 


1941. 


conversely of periods of imperceptibil- 
ity.2* Syllables and words as well he em- 
phasized by combining prolongation of 
the vowel sounds with increased loud- 
ness.*® Roosevelt's practice of underlin- 
ing words in the final reading manu- 
script as a reminder to speak them more 
loudly when he delivered the address 
indicates that these variations in loud- 
ness were often consciously planned and 
produced. 

Franklin Roosevelt had the happy fac- 
ulty of adapting his conversational mode 
of delivery to a variety of circumstances. 
Grave passages became measured and 
deliberate. Sentences of less consequence 
were delivered more rapidly with less 
ponderousness. In a rear platform ap- 
pearance he could be extremely conver- 
sational and informal while he jokingly 
introduced his “little boy Jimmy,” or 
replied to an impromptu question from 
a bystander. When the moment de- 
manded, he could resort to the sus- 
tained, uplifted tone of the great leader. 
At the political rally he became direct 
and informal, engaging in raillery, sar- 
pleading— 


moment de- 


casm, scorn, and earnest 
the immediate 
manded. Over the 
listeners the feeling of direct conversa- 


tion and gracious familiarity. The anal- 


whatever 
radio he 


gave his 


yzer of one of his addresses explains, 
for example, “The voice came into their 


28 Charles H. Voelker's “phonetic study” of 
Roosevelt's annual address to Congress on Jan- 
uary 3, 1936, offers some contrary evidence. “His 
use of loudness emphasis sometimes causes 
words to become too staccato. It shortens his 
prolongation of vowels so as to be characteristic 
of a much younger speaker. This gives an im- 
pression of choppiness. This is especially evi- 
dent in words starting with plosives, such as 
pl, Ib], [gz], ete Final [1] is sometimes 
omitted. Final [s] is sometimes lowered in 


pitch so as to become a mere passing of breath. 
Polysyllabic words at times become monosyl- 
labic.” Charles H. Voelker, “A Phonetic Study 
of Roosevelt,” QJS, XXII (October 1936), 366. 

29 For example: “Such aid is not an act of 
war, even if a dictator should unilaterally pro- 
claim it so.” Address of January 6, 1941. 
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own homes from the familiar radio grill 

. in friendly, social tones—neighbor- 
ly, yet with a patrician assurance of 
born leadership.”*® Since he never re- 
sorted to bombast, Roosevelt was able 
readily to adapt his speaking to the mi- 
crophone. His power to extend his per- 
sonality, to convince, and to win radio 
listeners was due in important measure 
to his ability to adapt his vocal control 
to a variety of occasions. 

What conclusions can we reach con- 
cerning Franklin Roosevelt’s voice? Its 
quality proved a significant advantage, 
for it was pleasant and distinctive. Skill- 
ful variations, although never extreme, 
in pitch, rate, and loudness helped com- 
municate specific ideas and emotions. 
We note that he talked at an unusually 
slow rate and that he was typically iden- 
tified as a tenor. Unquestionably, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s superior voice was one of 
his important assets as a speaker. 


PRONUNCIATION 


In spite of the popular assertion that 
he had a “Groton-Harvard” accent, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke like other 
members of the educated class of New 
York City and its environs. Technically, 
he used what phoneticians call eastern 
dialect.* His articulation was character- 


30 Oliver, op. cit. 

81 This judgment is not unanimously ac- 
cepted. For example, “Careful listening to the 
electrical transcriptions available for the 1932 
campaign leads this investigator to conclude 
that, with certain notable exceptions which 
appear to be typically Eastern-American, the 
speaker’s general pronunciation and _ articula- 
tion approach the standard for General Amer- 
ican speech.” Cowperthwaite, op. cit., pp. 296- 
297. 

“No one could say he comes from the South, 
the East or the West. . . . He is an example 
of what our speech can and should be—the 
speech of an educated and cultured man.” Lee 
Emerson Bassett, Professor of Public Speaking 
at Stanford University, before the convention 
of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech in Chicago, New York Times, December 
28, 1933. 

James C. Bender gives an explanation for the 
observations made by Cowperthwaite and Bas- 


istically distinct and clear. “Roosevelt's 
excellent articulation and _ pronuncia- 
tion undoubtedly enhanced his vocal 
effectiveness in the 1932 campaign.’*? 
“Practically all the sounds in the words 
he [used were] . . . pronounced. There 
[were] . . . very few examples of the 
elisions characteristic of rapid speech.”** 

The most conspicuous characteristic 
of his eastern dialect was his treatment 
of the preconsonantal, final (before a 
pause), and intervocalic r. With prac- 
tically complete consistency, his r was 
silent after [a], [3] and [a] followed by 
a consonant. Thus hard [ha:d], heard 
[had], world [wsald], fostered | fostad], 
sisters |ststaz]. With the same consist- 
ency, r was silent after [a], [3] and [a] 
finally before a pause. Thus, star [sta], 
concur [kan'ks], father [fada]. After 
[9], preconsonantally or finally before a 
pause, r was either silent or pronounced 
fa]. Thus, world order [wsld ‘odal, 
armed force {amd fdas], war [wo], J 
hate war [ar hert woa]. After all other 
vowels (including most diphthongs), pre- 
consonantally or finally before a pause, 
r was pronounced [a]. Thus years 
| jraz], fear [fra], where [| mea], to serve 
their country [ta ssv 53a 'kantrr], fair 
weather |fxa 'weda], care [kxa], more 
men [moa men], door [doa], poor time 
[pva tarm], sure [fua], fire then [fara 
den], tire [tara], our peace [ava pis], 
our [ava]. 

All this runs true to the eastern pat- 
tern. But Roosevelt’s consistency wav- 


sett in the following statement: “Mr. Roosevelt 
. . . follows the intonations and phonetic pat- 
terns of the so-called Eastern or New England 
dialect. This general observation needs quali- 
fication. Like most people with good hearing 
capacity, the President's speech is influenced by 
his environment, and the President's environ- 
ment has been varied. That is why his speech 
includes a number of deviations from the East- 
ern dialect.” James C. Bender, “Two Men: A 
Radio Analysis,” New York Times, September 
17, 1944, Section 6, p. 36. 

32 Cowperthwaite, op. cit., p. 298. 

88 Voelker, op. cit. 
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ered a little in the [au] in our and in 
possibly a few other words, where the 
occasional light pronunciation of the r 
suggested the general American pattern. 
Thus, our way [aur wer], our wisdom 
[aur 'wizdam], our people [aur 'pipl]. 
Probably this inconsistency with the 
diphthong [au] caused some commenta- 
tors to speak of the general American 
characteristics in Roosevelt's speech. But 
this slight deviation is actually much 
less conspicuous than similar ones in 
the speech of many easterners, who 
often stray momentarily from what is 
regarded as the strict regional pattern. 
Roosevelt’s wide travel and his broad 
associations would make for some lean- 
ing toward general American speech. 

In respect to the intervocalic r, Roose- 
velt held with nearly perfect consistency 
to the eastern pattern. If the inter- 
vocalic r occurred within a single word, 
he never failed to pronounce it, saying 
very ['verr] and carry [kerr]. If the 
intervocalic r occurred at the end of a 
word which was immediately, i.e., with- 
out pause, followed by a word begin- 
ning with a vowel, he pronounced it. 
He said, for example, war is [wor 1z], 
their arms | der amz].** 

A pause will inhibit a linking r in 
eastern speech as in we shall try next 
year |j1a]. After that... Here the pause 
between year and after precludes the 
link. Roosevelt’s pauses were sometimes 
very brief; therefore the researcher, 
playing a recorded speech, sometimes 
expects a link which does not material- 
ize. A second playing will usually reveal 
that the pause, even if brief, is overt. 

Roosevelt was inconsistent in his use 


34 This intervocalic r, or linking r, may have 
confused some hearers who did not recognize 
it for what it is, a standard feature of eastern 
speech. The linking r should not suggest gen- 
eral American speech when found in context 
with preconsonantal and final r’s which are 
silent or pronounced [3] as indicated earlier. 


of [ju] in words in which u, eu and ew 
followed [t], [d], and [n]. He said 
{djutr] and [djurabl], but he used both 
[ju] and [u] in the word new; some- 
times it was [nju] and at other times it 
was [nu]. In his Lend Lease message 
of January 6, 1941, he spoke of a new 
congress, new needs, new circumstance 
[nju kangras], [nju nidz], and [nju 
s3komstznts]. On another occasion, he 
spoke of the [nu oda]. The word neu- 
tral in the famous speech delivered at 
the outbreak of World War II, Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, gave the president some difh- 
culty. In three sentences he used three 
pronunciations: [njutral], [nrutral], and 
[nutral]. Nevertheless, apparently he 
leaned toward [ju], which is the choice 
of many easterners. 

Roosevelt used [a], not [w], in such 
words as where, whether, and when. 
Furthermore, he did not use the so- 
called “broad” a. He might say ask 
[ask] or vast [vest], or he might say 
[ask] or [last] or [pasr]. Both of 
these pronunciations, as well as [a], are 
accepted in eastern dialect. The tend- 
ency to use the [a] may have been de- 
veloped during the period of Groton 
and Harvard, since [a] in “broad” a 
words is exceedingly common in New 
England, but seldom found in the New 
York area. In no sense was his pronun- 
ciation extremely broad eastern dialect. 

In general, Roosevelt's pronuncia- 
tion was crisp and distinct. He consist- 
ently enunciated vigorously. He always 
sounded his final consonants, and he 
never substituted [n] for [ny] as in 
writin’ [rartn] for writing [rartiy]. 
This brief paper cannot cover every ele- 
ment of his pronunciation in every pos- 
sible combination. The sounds selected 
for emphasis (r, ju, m, and a) seem to 
us to have been the most conspicuous 
and, therefore, the most significant to 
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an understanding of F.D.R.’s pronun- 
ciation. 

Roosevelt brought to countless Ameri- 
cans their first, and unquestionably their 
most impressive, knowledge of how east- 
erners talk. The exact effect of his 
dialect in terms of winning or losing 
support is not a matter of general agree- 
ment. His dialect has been assumed by 
some to have been an advantage, by 
others a handicap. Perhaps Roosevelt's 
“cultivated Eastern” pronunciation ac- 
tually inspired confidence from the “one- 
third ill-housed, ill-clothed and ill-fed” 
whom he constantly championed; per- 
haps the “downtrodden” were the more 
inclined to accept his words because 
they identified him not only as a man 
highly sympathetic to their cause but 
also as one whose background and ex- 
periences were “superior” to their own 
and who, therefore, deserved their sup- 
port. 

Professor Donald C. Bryant of Wash- 
ington University tells of an interesting 
experience he had during the 1936 cam- 
paign. In a radio broadcast from Al- 
bany, he explained that Roosevelt’s pro- 
nunciation most nearly conformed to 
that of New England and the East gen- 
erally, while Landon’s more closely re- 
sembled that of up-state New York, 
ie., what is termed general American. 
Bryant added that general American 
was the dialect of about eighty-five per- 
cent of the people of the United States. 
One newspaper construed Professor 
Bryant’s words to mean that Landon 
spoke the homespun language of eighty- 
five per cent of the people, concluded 
that the voters would probably prefer 
a man who used language like their 
own, and intimated that such a man 
was much more likely to think the way 
the people do.* 


85 An interesting accusation was made by 
Alfred M. Landon. He disclaimed any pretense 
to oratorical ability himself, because: “There 


Because Roosevelt's speeches almost 
invariably merited praise for clear, in- 
cisive articulation,** because he seemed 
clear and natural, his pronunciation re- 
ceived acclaim, in spite of minor incon- 
sistencies. The American listeners, most 
of whom were not prepared to analyze 
the President's dialect, were usually so 
impressed by his friendly, direct manner 
that they forgot what seemed like idio- 
syncrasies. Furthermore the frequency 
with which he spoke made his speech 
familiar. 


SUMMARY 


The over-all appraisal of Roosevelt 
the speaker is perhaps complicated by 
his outstanding delivery. No judgment 
of the effectiveness of his ideas or his 
language can ignore his superior speak- 
ing voice, his attractive appearance, or 
his captivating speaking personality. 
Superlative delivery became so much a 
known and expected part of his speak- 
ing that when circumstances combined 
to prevent optimum use of his voice and 


is a certain deceit in oratory in that it may 
appeal to the emotions more than to reason. 
The important thing to me in what I had to 
say was the idea I would convey and what I 
stood for. The Presidency is primarily an ex- 
ecutive office, not a broadcasting station. 

“Mr. Roosevelt's adaptability appeared one 
night when I heard him say ‘war’ with the 
New York accent, which made it ‘waw’ to 
Westerners, and then change to ‘war-r’ with a 
sturdy ‘r’ the next time he used the word.” 
Alfred M. Landon, “Landon Recounts Unequal 
Battle,” New York Times, August 22, 1938. 

86 Few of his listeners were aware of the 
“problem” of his false tooth. “. . . He had a 
separation between two of his lower front teeth 
and a single-tooth removable bridge had been 
fitted for it. He didn’t particularly like to wear 
it, and carried it most of the time in a tiny 
heart-shaped silver box. With the tooth out, 
however, he whistled slightly on certain words 
and this extra sound effect was most noticeable 
on the radio. 

“He forgot it on more than one occasion and 
quite often there was a mad last-minute dash 
by somebody from the Oval Room to his bed- 
room to rescue the little silver box from his 
bedside table.” Grace Tully, F.D.R., My Boss 
(New York, 1949), p. 100. 
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speaking manner, listeners were quick 
to sense the difference.*’ 

Obviously the advent of radio and 
the wide use of the public address sys- 


87 Judge Rosenman has supplied this signifi- 
cant information of such a speech: “Several 
unfortunate circumstances combined to make 
this [address at Puget Sound Navy Yard, Brem- 
erton, Washington, August 12, 1944] one of the 
poorest speeches Roosevelt ever delivered. He 
spoke from the forecastle deck of a destroyer, 
and a stiff wind was blowing throughout the 
speech. There was a marked slant to the deck. 
The slant and the wind meant that, to main- 
tain his balance, he had to depend more heavily 
than usual on his braces. In recent months the 
President had lost some weight, which meant 
that his braces did not fit him. Under the best 
of conditions, his position was none too secure 
and the steel braces hurt when worn for any 
length of time. Under the conditions, at Brem- 
erton, the President's feeling of insecurity was 
increased. 

“The speech itself, although rambling in na- 
ture, ordinarily might have been an acceptable, 
chatty account of the President’s journeys and 
experiences on his recent trip. However, the 
pain of the braces, the feeling of insecurity, 
and the other adverse circumstances combined 
to make the President's delivery hesitant, halt- 
ing and ineffective. 

“The reaction of the audience—which the 
President was always quick to sense during the 
delivery of a speech—was so unfavorable that it 
only served to make the President's delivery 
worse. 

“The reaction of the entire country to this 
speech was very bad. Even some of the Presi- 
dent’s best friends and most loyal supporters 

n to whisper to each other that they were 
afraid the old master had lost his touch, that 
his days of campaigning must be over and that 
he would be a sorry spectacle in the coming 
campaign against the young, virile Governor 
of New York.” The Public Papers And Ad- 
dresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1944-1945, ed. 
Samuel I. Rosenman (New York, 1950), pp. 
227-228. 


tem at the time Roosevelt was reaching 
national political prominence were tre- 
mendous aids to him. Speakers before 
the microphone might be forced to re- 
strain their movements and their ges- 
tures, but this restriction meant no loss 
of effectiveness for F.D.R. Radio forced 
upon all speakers the restrained move- 
ment necessitated by Roosevelt’s physi- 
cal condition. F.D.R.’s handsome, ex- 
pressive face and his powerful torso 
were ideally suited to enhance his speak- 
ing before a microphone in the pres- 
ence of an audience. His voice, which 
did not have the tremendous carrying 
power demanded of great speakers in 
preceding generations, was ideally suited 
to radio because it did have a pleasant, 
distinctive quality, and because it was 
exceptionally direct and conversational. 

Franklin Roosevelt's delivery possess- 
ed no characteristics which detracted 
from his effectiveness. His voice quality, 
pitch, speaking rate, and use of loudness 
all served to enhance the ideas he was 
presenting, without calling attention to 
themselves. Although his eastern dia- 
lect was sometimes noticed, it rarely 
brought forth a negative response. His 
enunciation was always clear, and he was 
always understood. Roosevelt's excel- 
lent voice and his clear, incisive articu- 
lation contributed materially to his de- 
livery and thus to his total effectiveness 
as a speaker. 


COMMENTARIES 
“FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND RULES” 


. .. Be easy and natural. Make yourself at home with your audience; do 
not keep them at a distance; in a conversational way bring them near to 
you. If you are not at ease yourself, neither will your audience be. 


Nothing can compensate for the absence of a good voice. . 


. . This is 


the grand sceptre that sways human hearts and emotions. . . . 

Do not think there is greatest effect in a loud utterance. Do not mouth 
your words nor rant. You are supposed to have something to say, and 
your object is to make your hearers understand what it is. Therefore, 
speak distinctly. . . —Henry Davenport Northrop, The Model Orator or 
Young Folks Speaker. (Philadelphia: World Bible House, 1895), p. 17. 





ROOSEVELT THE GROTONIAN 
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of Boston lies the small town of 
Groton, Massachusetts. There in 1884 
the Reverend Endicott Peabody, a young 
graduate of Cambridge University and 
of the Episcopal Theological School, 
and recent pastor of a frontier parish 
in Tombstone, Arizona, founded a boys’ 
school. To the Third Form in Groton 
School Franklin D. Roosevelt came in 
1896, when he was fourteen years of 
age.1 The question comes immediately 
to mind: how influential were four 
years of attendance at Groton upon the 
boy from Hyde Park? 

Biographers have been much inter- 
ested in the development of Roose- 
velt’s basic premises. They have pointed 
to home environment, to school and col- 
lege experiences, to Wilsonian contacts, 
and to his crippling illness as significant 
influences in the development of his 
social attitudes. The purpose here is 
to survey the forces which influenced 
him in those boyhood years at Groton 
School. Roosevelt is reported not to 
have made an outstanding impression at 


L: wooded hills thirty-five miles west 


Miss Crowell (Ph.D., Iowa, 1948) is Assistant 
Professor of Speech at the University of Wash- 
ington. 

1 Roosevelt entered in the Third Form be- 
cause of previous training by tutor and travel. 
R. L. Duffus (New York Times Magazine, Jan- 
uary 27, 1945, 4) pointed out that Franklin 
Roosevelt’s father had taken him on the first 
of many trips abroad when the boy had 
reached the age of two. At nine he was attend- 
ing a German school at Bad Nauheim, reported 
his mother’s biographer, Rita Halle Kleeman, 
Young Franklin Roosevelt (New York, 1946), 
p- 60. Karl Schriftgiesser, The Amazing Roose- 
velt Family, 1613-1942 (New York, 1942), p. 307, 
related that during these almost yearly jour- 
neys to England or the continent the boy had 
French and German governesses, and that he 
was also taught Spanish at an early age. 


Groton;? perhaps a more pertinent in- 
quiry might be whether Groton made 
a significant impression upon him. 


Roosevelt was graduated from Groton 
School in 1900; neither at that time nor 
throughout his life did he graduate from 
its influences and those of its Head- 
master. Speaking in Boston on Octo- 
ber 31, 1932, he declared, “As a boy I 
came to this State for education. To 
that education I look back with open 
and sincere pride and gratitude.” This 
declaration deserves to be considered 
as more than campaign effusion, for its 
claim is supported by the relationships 
which he maintained with Groton 
School and with its Rector. 

When the young student left Groton 
and entered Harvard University, he 
joined a “Groton Club.”* When he 
married, Dr. Peabody read the services; 
when he was inaugurated as president, 
the Rector came to Washington to say 
the prayers. Roosevelt sent his four 
sons to Groton, and for many years gave 
the debating prizes at the school. He 


2Frank Ashburn, Peabody of Groton (New 
York, 1944), P- 341, quoted the Headmaster's 
letter of December 19, 1932, to a Groton grad- 
uate: “There has been a good deal written 
about Franklin Roosevelt when he was a boy 
at Groton, more than I should have thought 
justified by the impression that he left at the 
school. He was a quiet, satisfactory boy of more 
than ordinary intelligence, taking a good posi- 
tion in his Form but not brilliant.” 

8 The letter written by Franklin Roosevelt 
to his mother from Harvard, rejoicing in the 
success of the club dinner, is included in F. D. R. 
His Personal Letters, Early Years, ed. Elliott 
Roosevelt (New York, 1947), p. 448. 

4“... the Rector conducted a simple service 
in St. John’s Church opposite the White House 
and with all his heart prayed that the blessing 
of God might guide and sustain his prayers, 
and they were never said with more sincerity. 
Thereafter on several occasions he came again 
at the President's invitation.” Ashburn, p. $47. 
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truly valued the birthday cards which 
the Rector never failed to send to the 
graduates,> and made an effort to re- 
member the precepts that he had been 
taught at Groton. Writing to Dr. Pea- 
body from Warm Springs, Georgia, on 
April 25, 1940, Franklin Roosevelt, in 
the eighth year of his presidency, de- 
clared, “More than forty years ago you 
said, in a sermon in the old Chapel, 
something about not losing boyhood 
ideals in later life. Those were Groton 
ideals—taught by you—I try not to for- 
get—and your words are still with me 
and with the hundreds of others of ‘us 
boys.’” The statement of the Rt. Rev- 
erend Malcolm Peabody, son of the 
great Headmaster, that his father was 
“a formative influence in Roosevelt’s 
life in his growing years,’’* is no filial 
exaggeration, for Roosevelt thus assessed 
the power of this influence: “As long 
as I live his influence will mean more 
to me than that of any other people 
next to my father and mother.’ 

The Headmaster intended that the 
precepts of Groton should remain strong 
in its graduates. By personal letters he 
kept each one clearly aware of the rat- 
ing of his college performance by Gro- 
ton standards, whether admirable or not 
“up to his capacity.” None was permit- 
ted to forget that he represented the 
School and that his life affected its 
name. That the Rector was thoroughly 
convinced of the lasting influence of 
Christian principles taught at Groton 
is demonstrated by his answer to an in- 
quiry about Franklin Roosevelt during 

5 The President wrote from the White House 
to Mr. Peabody on February 10, 1936, “If you 
had not sent me a birthday card I should have 
been really worried. Do you know that I have 
every one of them that you have sent me since 
the earliest days after I graduated?” Ibid. 

6 Letter to writer, The Rt. Rev. Malcolm E. 
Peabody, son of the noted Headmaster, student 
at Groton from 1900 to 1907, now Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of Central New 


York, April 6, 1949. 
™School and Society, LX (November 25, 


1944), 346. 


the President’s first campaign for reelec- 
tion; he wrote, “I am not at all con- 
vinced of Franklin’s insincerity. He was 
at Groton for four years, and so far as 
I can remember there was no suspicion 
of untruthfulness or insincerity during 
his entire course; nor did I hear of any- 
thing against his reputation at the Uni- 
versity. I am therefore inclined to give 
him the benefit of my faith in him at 
the present time.”* When the graduates 
rose to positions of eminence, Dr. Pea- 
body claimed “a bit of honor for Gro- 
ton.” Although his graduates became 
missionaries and statesmen and diplo- 
mats, they always remained Grotonians.° 
What was this persistent Grotonian 
influence? Clearly, an atmosphere ema- 
nating largely from the Rector himself* 
pervaded the school, an atmosphere spir- 
itual in essence. Catching his inspira- 
tion from Boston’s famed Phillips 
Brooks, Dr. Peabody developed a broad 
churchmanship which emphasized to his 
young students the simplicity in Christ." 
In 1904 Yale University made him a 
master of arts with a citation which rec- 
ognized the power of his spiritual rela- 
tionship to those whom he guided: 


What strength is to weakness, what experience 
is to ignorance or blind confidence, what light 


8 Ashburn, p. 344; cf. John Gunther, Roose- 
velt in Retrospect (New York, 1950), p. 173- 

® Gunther, op cit., p. 172, listed Grotonians 
in public life—Sumner Welles, Dean Acheson, 
Averill Harriman, Newbold Morris, Francis 
Biddle, several Roosevelts—as well as many 
eminent in private fields. 

10In the eulogy, “Victorian Headmaster,” 
Time, XLIV (October 30, 1944), 42, Dr. Pea- 
body’s influence was mentioned thus, “In letter 
and in spirit, the pervasive influence in all this 
was the Rector’s.” Dr. John Crocker, succeeding 
and present Headmaster at Groton, declared 
in a letter to the writer on March 8, 1949, 
“. . . obviously for Mr. Roosevelt the person- 
ality of the headmaster was all important.” The 
Rector himself declared in a speech to the 
Groton Historical Society: “Conduct in a School 
depends upon something more than the teach- 
ing of ethics. It depends in large measure upon 
the atmosphere of the place, and this in turn 
upon the spiritual ideas and ideals for which 
the Headmaster is perhaps chiefly responsible.” 
Ashburn, p. 75. 

11 Ibid., p. 181. 
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and faith are to darkness and doubt, what 
courage is to trembling fear, what the spiritual 
potter is to the pliant clay of youthful char- 
acter, what Paul was to Timothy—that, all 
that, is the Head Master of Groton School to 
the young manhood blessed with his devoted 
instruction and companionship.12 


Groton students attended morning and 
evening prayers on weekdays and two 
services in the Episcopal Chapel on 
Sundays; they engaged in reading the 
Bible in the Rector’s course entitled 
“Sacred Studies” during each term of 
their attendance.** But the whole of 
Groton life was based upon Christian 
values because the Headmaster looked 
upon his work as a “mission.” 

Specific in this spiritual atmosphere 
were two related goals: the well-rounded 
development of the individual, and his 
dedication to public service. Close mas- 
ter-and-boy relationships were consider- 
ed basic to the development of each stu- 
dent. Selecting genuinely educated men 
for his faculty, Dr. Peabody admonished 
them to spend much time with the stu- 
dents—in extra teaching or attending 
their sport events.*° The Rector him- 


12 [bid., p. 176. 

13 In an interview granted the writer at Hyde 
Park, August 17, 1947, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt stated that boys in Groton read the Bible 
through three times during the six years of 
attendance. She declared that her late hus- 
band’s simplicity of style was due to the con- 
stant influence of the Bible, that he copied its 
simple phrases, and she raised the question— 
where was there better literature? She spoke 
also of the influence of the Episcopal Prayer 
Book. 

14 John Crocker, “By Faith they were made 
strong,” The Groton School Quarterly, XVIII 
(December 1944), p. 4, referred in a sermon 
preached on a Sunday following the Rector’s 
death in 1944 to the last Memorial Sermon 
given by Dr. Peabody; the elderly speaker had 
told the masters of Groton School that “to have 
a share in the nurture of immortal souls was 
something for which a man would be glad to 
give his best energies and his whole life.” 
Crocker pointed out that this note of mission 
was present in all that the Rector did, and 
declared: “It was not just his personality that 
he was giving, but rather he was leading those 
in his care to something greater than himself. 
He gave them foundations to buttress and sus- 
tain them in their need.” 

15 Ashburn, p. 146. 


self dealt with the boys as members of a 
family, saying a personal goodnight to 
each and shaking his hand at the close 
of the evening prayers. 


Physical development was carefully 
watched; yearly measurements were 
compared to determine any need for 
special exercises. Participation in sports 
was urged; Franklin Roosevelt, however, 
had to content himself with cheering on 
the football players, winning second 
place in the running high kick in his 
second year, and managing the baseball 
team in his senior year. 


Though the curriculum had a strong- 
ly classical flavor, much attention was 
given to the best in English and Ameri- 
can literature. Lathrop Brown, Roose- 
velt’s schoolmate at Groton and _ his 
roommate at Harvard, has pointed out 
that “works in English which have be- 
come classics” were most emphasized.** 
The Rector, as well as the masters, made 
a practice of reading all kinds of books 
aloud to the boys. For example, in 
Roosevelt's third year of attendance the 
Headmaster read each evening for half 
an hour from a new Kipling story.** 
Frequently readers were brought to the 
School to augment this literary influ- 
ence. In the fall of 1896 Mr. Parks of 
Boston read stories from Uncle Remus, 
and the Rector’s father read Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol on a Sunday before the 
holidays began. The following month 
Mrs. Sidney Lanier read the poems and 
letters of her late husband.** The well- 
stocked library added the last ten vol- 
umes of The World’s Best Literature by 
Charles D. Warner to its shelves while 
Roosevelt was studying in the Fifth 
Form. During the following year an 
edition of Shakespeare in forty small 


16 Letter to writer, Lathrop Brown, October 
17, 1947- 

17 Ashburn, p. 133. 

18 The Grotonian, XIII (November 1896), 
30; (December 1896), 45; (January 1897), 59. 
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volumes was added, and a renewed in- 
terest among the young readers resulted; 
missing copies of the little volumes of 
Scott’s works, constantly in use, were 
also replaced. The emphasis upon 
English and American literature, felt 
again by Roosevelt at Harvard, was 
cited by Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt as the 
source of his rhetorical power.?° 

Political and social thought of the 
time was brought to the boys’ attention. 
Among the speakers who undertook to 
instruct and advise the students were 
Jacob Riis and Booker T. Washington. 
On the evening of November 6, 1895, 
Captain Mahan, whose famous book, 
The Influence of Sea Power Upon His- 
tory, 1660-1773, had been published only 
eight years before, and whose numerous 
magazine articles were serving to keep 
him vividly before the public, spoke to 
the School.** At the Prize Day exercises 
in 1898, in which Franklin Roosevelt 
was one of the students to receive the 
punctuality prize, President Canfield 
came from a midwestern university to 
speak on the three legitimate ambitions 
of man.*? One of the popular speakers 
was Theodore Roosevelt, at that time 
a young New York assemblyman and 
free lance historian whom the Rector 
had invited to become a member of the 
first Groton faculty. He had declined 
but came often in the following years 
to address the students. His apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Peabody's school was shown 
in his acceptance of the invitation to 
speak on Prize Day in 1903, when he 
declared, “I feel that Groton stands for 
the hopes and beliefs and aspirations, 
and above all for the sturdy, resolute 
purposes, which represent all that is 
loftiest and truest in our American 
life.””28 


19 Jbid., XVI (May 1900), 150. 

20 Interview, August 17, 1947. 

21 The Grotonian, XII (December 1895), 39. 
22 Ibid., XIV (June 1898), 171-172. 

23 Ashburn, p. 175. 


Books, magazines, newspapers—all 
were utilized to acquaint the boys with 
recent and current thought. Such books 
as Pasha’s Fire and Sword in the Soudan, 
Lord Roberts’ Forty-One Years in India, 
and Woolsey’s American Foreign Policy, 
were added in the winter of Roosevelt's 
third year at Groton.** When the boy 
of fourteen began his studies in the 
Third Form, the following periodicals 
were available to him at the school: 
Boston Evening Transcript, New York 
Evening Post, Harpers Weekly, Out- 
look, Scribners, Century and Harper's 
Monthly.** In the fall of 1897, the Rec- 
tor began a program of reading excerpts 
from the daily papers to interested mem- 
bers of the upper three forms. And 
when the students opened their copies 
of The Grotonian each month, almost 
without exception they came upon a 
political sketch or commentary which 
attempted to “prepare in a more palat- 
able form for the young a food of real 
value—a knowledge of the politics of 
our country.” Certainly a concerted 
effort was made at Groton to bring stu- 
dents into contact with good literature 
and significant political ideas. 


Another factor in the rounded devel- 
opment of each boy was his required 
membership in the Junior or Senior 
Debating Society. During the winter 
term these societies held monthly de- 
bates on subjects selected by the boys. 
For instance, in 1898 the Junior Society 
debated the questions of the annexation 
of Hawaii (Franklin Roosevelt took part 
on the winning negative team), protec- 
tion for Alaskan seals, and the sending 
of warships to Turkey to demand in- 


24 The Grotonian, XV (November 1898), 37: 
(December 1898), 58; (January 1899), 76. 

25 Ibid., XIII (February 1897), 121. 

26 Jbid., XII (February 1896), 77. For exam- 
ple, a later issue sought to draw a few “lessons” 
from the last campaign, pointing out that it was 
won “by educational methods for the most 
part.” Ibid., XIII (December 1896), 40. 
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demnity.*’ In Roosevelt's first year, team 
assignments as to colleagues and side of 
question were determined alphabetical- 
ly; in his second year, by lot.2* The 
research necessary for these debates took 
the boys to the libraries; Lathrop Brown 
declared that the Debating Societies 
“explained the why of libraries other 
than as collections of books of adven- 
ture.” The contestants supplemented 
their own findings with requests to their 
parents for “points.” When Franklin 
Roosevelt was at work on the China 
question, he wrote his parents for “any 
articles about it, one way or the other,” 
and his father furnished him promptly 
with a Spectator clipping which he 
found “of great use.’’*° 


But the primary purpose of these 
debates was to teach the members to 
speak. Mr. S. Warren Sturgis, faculty 
member at Groton during Roosevelt's 
attendance, spoke of the emphasis put 
by Mr. Sherrard Billings (the Senior 
Master) upon debating “with good de- 
livery and clear enunciation.”’*° Of espe- 
cial importance in the process were the 
two-minute impromptu talks volunteer- 
ed by other members at the close of the 
prepared speeches. The boys were urged 
to make them in order “to be at ease 
when on one’s feet addressing a number 
of people, and to be able to state one’s 
argument clearly and smoothly.” Frank- 
lin Roosevelt gave one on the Nicaragua 


27 Jbid., XIV (February 1898), 91. In_ his 
first year Roosevelt debated on the successful 
team, affirming that the United States should 
increase the navy. F. D. R. His Personal Letters, 
pp. 78-79. In his third year he and his col- 
league won on the negative of the proposition 
that the United States and England should 
guarantee the integrity of China. The Gro- 
tonian, XV (March 1899), 115. In his final year, 
although he had wished to debate the Boer 
question, he spoke for the affirmative on Philip- 
pine independence and lost. F. D. R. His Per- 
sonal Letters, pp. 374, 383. 

28 Ibid., p. 156. 

29 Ibid., p. 274. 

80 Letter to writer, S. Warren Sturgis, May 
16, 1949. 


Canal Bill when that question was de- 
bated in his society in his first year; he 
wrote his parents that he was “rather 
nervous at first” but declared that he 
wanted “to get accustomed to it so as 
to be all right for my debate.”** In his 
final year he was much interested in the 
Boer question but preceding debaters 
selected it for their prepared discussion 
and he used the opportunity of the two- 
minute speech to express his opinions.** 


An attempt to improve the quality of 
preparation for the longer speeches and 
to increase the spontaneity in presenta- 
tion was made when the use of notes 
was restricted to those which could be 
written on a small sheet of fixed size.** 
Again, motivation was sought in an un- 
successful attempt to establish inter- 
school debating with St. Paul’s School.** 
Nevertheless, most of the boys probably 
regarded the debating as an ordeal, as 
has been suggested by Dr. E. B. Krumb- 
haar, now professor of pathology (emer- 
itus) at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Graduate School of Medicine and 
formerly a schoolmate of Roosevelt's at 
Groton. Dr. Krumbhaar added, how- 
ever, that they recognized the debating 
as “‘a valuable experience.”’** In all like- 
lihood the exercise in debating helped 
to develop skill in the use of sources and 
in the communication of ideas. 

The Rector’s program of individual 
development included the Groton Sum- 
mer Camp at Holderness, New Hamp- 
shire. Groton students volunteered one 
or two weeks of their vacations (Roose- 
velt helped in July, 1900) to assist fac- 
ulty members in managing a camp for 


31 F, D. R. His Personal Letters, p. 68. 

32 Ibid., p. 380. 

33 Professor Ayrault made this suggestion to 
the Senior Society on February 28, 1898. The 
Grotonian, XIV (March 1898), 112. This 
change was thought to have contributed to the 
improvement in debating during the following 
season. Ibid., XV (March 1899), 104. 

34 Jbid., XIV (February 1898), 8). 

35 Letter, February 1, 1948. 
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poor boys from Boston and New York 
City. One of the chief aims of the camp 
was to build a “thoroughly friendly and 
intimate relation between our summer 
visitors and the presiding faculty.” In 
the Rector’s words, the purpose of the 
camp was to “show our boys that they 
can do something for others who are 
not so fortunate as they.” Mr. Sturgis 
made the point more bluntly and at the 
same time revealed his judgment of the 
camp’s success in his statement that the 
venture was “an excellent means for 
counteracting any snobbish tendencies 
in our boys.” 

The activities of the Missionary So- 
ciety at the School were similarly di- 
rected toward experiences in service. 
Public worship was held under the aus- 
pices of this society in several of the 
towns near Groton. Doubtless such ex- 
periences served to emphasize the relig- 
ious atmosphere with which the Rector 
deliberately surrounded his students. 

Deliberately, also, the Headmaster 
brought his influence to bear upon the 
boys to choose a life of public service. 
He wrote from Cannes to Bishop At- 
wood in 1894, “If some Groton boys do 
not enter political life and do some- 
thing for our land it won’t be because 
they have not been urged.” 

Dr. Peabody supplemented his own 
admonitions with advice from men in 
government service. In Roosevelt’s first 
year at Groton, Governor Wolcott of 
Massachusetts spoke “very interestingly” 
on the need of public spirit, declaring 
that no man could receive a reward 
equal to the pleasure of serving his 
country.** Three years later, Theodore 
Roosevelt asserted ringingly, “If a man 
has courage, goodness, and brains, no 
limit can be placed to the greatness of 
the work he may accomplish—he is the 
man needed today in politics.”** Frank- 


386 The Grotonian, XIII (June 1897), 160. 
87 Ibid., XVI (June 1900), 190. 


lin Roosevelt's mother, sketching her 
life to biographer Ruth Halle Kleeman, 
spoke of her son’s intense interest in 
Governor Roosevelt’s message and point- 
ed out that “In the group among whom 
Franklin had grown up along the Hud- 
son, politics was considered a rather low 
occupation into which a gentleman 
would no more think of going than an 
English gentleman of that time would 
consider going ‘into trade.’ ”’** However, 
when Frank D. Ashburn, the Grotonian 
who wrote the “portrait” of the Head- 
master at the request of his fellow-Gro- 
tonians, surveyed the work of the grad- 
uates in life, he concluded, “The great- 
est contribution was to public life.’ 


Was the young Roosevelt shaped by 
this persistent, ali-pervasive atmosphere? 
Did the spiritual emphasis at Groton 
help significantly in molding Franklin 
Roosevelt into the “deeply religious 
man” the Headmaster adjudged him to 
be?#® Did the Grotonian insistence upon 
well rounded development widen his 
perceptions and awaken his interests? 
Did he catch fire from the call to pub- 
lic service heard so frequently in Gro- 
ton’s halls? The traits of mind and 
heart and the decisions that spring from 
them are products of the totality of 
experience; within this totality the lines 
of influence cross and mingle beyond 
certainty of assessment. However, the 
persistence of the stimulus and Roose- 
velt’s own firm belief in the lasting 
effect upon him of “Groton ideals” 
justify the conclusion that the influence 
of Groton upon Franklin Roosevelt was 
indeed significant. 


88 Rita Halle Kleeman, Gracious Lady (New 
York, 1935), Pp. 203. 

89 Ashburn, p. 319. 

40 Letter to writer, The Rt. Rev. Malcolm 
Peabody, April 6, 1949, declared, “He believed 
in him implicitly as a great political leader. 
In fact, the last words spoken by my father are 
said to have been these: ‘Franklin Roosevelt 
is undoubtedly a deeply religious man.’” 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AT HARVARD 
L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT grad- 
BF cnsee from Groton in the spring of 
1goo and, following the precedent set by 
many Grotonians, “went up” to Har- 
vard in the fall under President Eliot's 
“anticipation plan.” Since Roosevelt’s 
academic record at Groton permitted 
him to “anticipate” fifteen college hours 
—one hour more than his nearest com- 
petitor—he was able to complete his 
undergraduate work at Harvard College 
in three years and spend the fourth in 
graduate study. 


The Harvard to which Franklin 
Roosevelt came at the turn of the cen- 
tury was entering upon the fourth and 
final decade of Charles W. Eliot’s presi- 
dency. In the thirty years previous 
Eliot had succeeded in transforming 
Harvard from a small, provincial col- 
lege into one of the great modern uni- 
versities. In the courses offered and in 
the men who taught them, the Harvard 
of 1900 was both brilliant and liberal. 


Taking advantage of President Eliot's 
now famous “elective” system, Roose- 
velt was privileged to dip freely into 
the many offerings in liberal arts and to 
study under some of Harvard's greatest 
scholars. In history and political science, 
his major field, Roosevelt took courses 
in ancient and modern European, Brit- 
ish, and American history and govern- 
ment with such noted professors as Ed- 
ward Channing, Hiram Bingham, Roger 
Bigelow Merriam, Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, Charles Sumner Hamlin, and 


Mr. Cowperthwaite (Ph.D., lowa, 1950) is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Speech, Richmond Area Uni- 
versity Center, Virginia. This article is based 
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visiting professor Frederick Jackson 
Turner. In English composition and lit- 
erature, his minor area, Roosevelt stud- 
ied with such luminaries as Dean Le- 
Baron Russell Briggs, Boylston Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric and Oratory; George 
Lyman Kittredge; George Pierce Baker; 
Fred Norris Robinson; and Charles 
Townsend Copeland. With the re- 
nowned religious philosopher, Josiah 
Royce, Roosevelt studied the fundamen- 
tals of logic. He rounded out his liberal 
arts training with courses in French, 
Latin, economics, geology, history of 
fine arts, and public address. 

Probably foremost among the Har- 
vard personalities to influence Roose- 
velt, the speaker, was Charles Town- 
send Copeland—affectionately known to 
thousands of Harvard graduates as 
“Copey.” Franklin Roosevelt came to 
be counted among the many friends of 
“Copey,” and, according to Mrs. Roose- 
velt, often spoke in later years of the 
enthusiasm with which he and his class- 
mates gathered to hear the beloved 
teacher of English composition read in 
his inimitable style from the works of 
eminent English and American authors 
and especially from the Bible.t Rollo 
Brown, Cambridge associate of Cope- 
land and contemporary of Franklin 
Roosevelt, observed that “Copey’s” read- 
ing was “so vivid, so complete in expres- 
sion of the author read, that nobody 
could forget it. Men listened to him and 
wondered how they had in their own 
reading been so incompletely present.”* 


1 Personal interview between the writer and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Hyde Park, N. Y., 
August 17, 1947. 

2 Rollo W. Brown, Harvard Yard in the 
Golden Age (New York: Current Books, 1948), 


p- 130. 
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Although students could not forget 
“Copey’s’” masterful reading, many 
learned that in his individual confer- 
ences with them were to be found the 
chief values in his teaching. Franklin 
Roosevelt was among those members of 
“Copey’s” classes who were required to 
read their themes aloud in his presence. 
Though many a student, says Brown, 
“broke out in a cold sweat to see how 
less than perfect was his theme now that 
he read it in the presence of The Mighty 
Conscience,” strangely enough, in his 
presence students began to find their 
minds and tongues freed “so that they 
expressed themselves with a clearness and 
a certainty that...they did not know 
they could command.”* Thus Roosevelt 
was afforded continued opportunity of 
hearing great literature interpreted oral- 
ly by the masters, and, more impor- 
tant, of perfecting his own ability to 
read aloud from the printed page. In 
the opinion of Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
states that her husband found in his 
study of American and English litera- 
ture and the Bible a basis for his rhe- 
torical style, these and similar experi- 
ences at Groton influenced Roosevelt's 
speechmaking.* 

While at Harvard, Roosevelt received 
his first formal classroom instruction in 
speaking. We learn something concern- 
ing his already acquired abilities in 
speaking from the fact that the first 
course for which he enrolled was en- 
titled “Public Speaking” and was de- 
scribed in the Catalogue for 1901-1902 
as “intended for students somewhat ad- 
vanced in platform speaking.”® 

In his junior year, Roosevelt spent 
two semesters with George Pierce Baker, 


3 Ibid., pp. 132, 134. 

4 Personal interview, Hyde Park, N. Y., Aug- 
ust 17, 1947. 

5 Instructors for the course, designated nu- 
merically as “English 10,” were listed as Messrs. 
Winter and Hills. No further description of 


the course content or methods of instruction 
was given. 


the famed dramatist and rhetorician, in 
his course entitled ““The Forms of Pub- 
lic Address.” We know ‘something of 
this course, for in the introduction to a 
volume carrying the same title as the 
course and published in 1g04—one year 
after Roosevelt completed his work— 
Professor Baker presented in “An Open 
Letter to Teachers” a summary of its 
philosophy, content, and method as de- 
veloped in the five preceding years." 
Distraught by what he believed to be 
the deterioration of formal college de- 
bating to the level of an “intellectual 
sport,” by the artificiality of traditional 
college oratory, and by his belief that 
teachers of written composition were 
training little more than superficial 
“phrase-makers,” Baker organized a 
course to meet the needs of the times as 
he saw them. The need, Baker believed, 
was not for the teaching of style and 
embellishment. “I am convinced,” he 
wrote, “that students learn most quickly 
and lastingly the processes of analysis 
and structure necessary to good think- 
ing in the study of the principles of ar 
gumentation. .. .”" Baker defined “pub- 
lic address” as meaning “not only all 
work written for delivery, but also all 
writing at the public not literary or 
scientific in aim, as, for example, open 
letters or editorials.”* Hence in Baker’s 
classes Roosevelt and_ his 
were urged to write and speak “on sub 
jects depending on research rather than 
on personal experience,” the aim being 
“only to convince” an audience, whether 
it be the instructor or a group. Once 
the students mastered the fundamentals 
of evidence, analysis, and structure, they 
were invited to study the “broader prin- 
ciples of persuasion,” and finally the 


classmates 


6 The Forms of Public Address, ed. George 
P. Baker (New York: Henry Holt, 1904), “In- 
troduction,” pp. ix-xxiii. 

7 Ibid., pp. xvi-xvii. 

8 Jbid., p. xi. 
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“non-forensic” forms of public address.* 

Baker’s course in which Franklin 
Roosevelt enrolled met three times 
weekly through the college year. The 
first semester classroom work consisted 
of student performances in the compo 
sition and delivery of representative 
forms of public address, such as open 
letters, editorials, and certain non-fo- 
rensic speeches. Outside the classroom 
each student prepared two logical briefs 
and wrote five manuscripts of 1,000 to 
1,500 words in length. Two of the latter 
were argumentative. For the third 
manuscript, the second argument was 
re-written for a definitely prescribed au. 
dience. In the fourth and fifth manu 
scripts each student was expected to 
give himself practice in composing a 
eulogy and an address for a special oc- 
casion. The textbooks were Baker's 
Principles of Argumentation and his 
Specimens of Argumentation. 


During the second semester, Roosevelt 
and his colleagues spent most of their 
time studying and critically analyzing 
representative models of the forms of 
public address. To these well-known 
models the students applied the princi- 
ples of evidence, analysis, structure, and 
persuasion learned during the first se- 


mester. 

Throughout all this examination of the forms 
of address the purpose [was] not to point out 
graces of style, bursts of eloquence, vivid narra- 
tion and description, but the conditions which 
gave rise to the speech, the possible subjects 
the speaker might have chosen, his probable 
reasons for selecting his topic, his plan in treat- 
ing it, and the extent to which his audience 
affected his presentation.1° 


Included among the models thus critic- 
ally studied were the private and open 
letters of Abraham Lincoln, Horace 
Greeley, Samuel Johnson, Thomas Bail- 
ey Aldrich, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Emile Zola, and Theodore Roosevelt: 


9 Ibid., p. xvii. 
10 Ibid., pp. xviii-xix. 


editorials from The Spectator, The Na- 
tion, the New York Tribune, The Dial, 
and The Speaker; eulogies, such as Ros- 
coe Conkling’s “Nomination of Ulysses 
S. Grant,” James G. Blaine’s “Life and 
Character of James A. Garfield,” and 
Wendell Phillips’ “Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture”; commemorative addresses by 
Charles W. Eliot, Phillips Brooks, and 
Grover Cleveland; dedicatory addresses, 
such as Lincoln’s “Address at Gettys- 
burg,” and Booker T. Washington's 
“Address at the Opening of the Atlanta 
Exposition”; Charles W. Eliot’s “Speech 
of Welcome to Prince Henry of Prussia”; 
Lincoln’s first and second inaugurals; 
speeches of farewell including Lincoln's 
“Speech to the 166th Ohio Regiment” 
and John Brown’s last speech at Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; educational address- 
es by Wendeli Phillips and George Wil- 
liam Curtis; addresses on social occa- 
sions, such as David D. Field’s “The 
Child and the State” and Phillips 
Brooks’s “Address at a Meeting in Be- 
half of the Children’s Aid Society”; leg- 
islative addresses by Daniel O’Connell 
and Alexander H. Stephens; and after- 
dinner speeches by James Russell Lowell, 
William F. Bartlett, and George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

Thus Franklin Roosevelt, under the 
expert direction of George Pierce Baker, 
had the opportunity for research, anal- 
ysis, and composition in argumentative 
discourse; and thus through critical 
study and emulation of many of the 
world’s foremost writers and speakers, 
he learned, in the words of Baker, that 
Ideal public address means significant 
thought presented with all the clearness that 
perfect structure can give, all the force that 
skillful sifting of the material can produce, all 
the persuasiveness that perfect understanding 
of the relation of the audience to speaker and 
subject can give, with vivid narration and de- 
scription, a graceful style, and an attractive 
personality.11 


11 Jbid., p. xix. 
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Franklin Roosevelt’s popularity as a 
student leader in the Harvard Yard pro- 
vided him with varied opportunities for 
perfecting his speechmaking skills. His 
many activities and interests extended 
from athletics, to social events, to pre- 
occupation with current political affairs. 
He was elected to many clubs and or- 
ganizations, including the Institute of 
1770, the Social Service Society, the Me- 
morial Society, St. Paul’s Society, the 
Hasty Pudding Club, the Yacht Club, 
the Fly Club, Alpha Delta Pi, the Signet, 
and the Harvard Political Club. He 
held offices in many of these organiza- 
tions and in his senior year was elected 
permanent chairman of his class com- 
mittee.?? 


A perusal of Roosevelt's personal let- 
ters indicates that, of these many or- 
ganizations, two especially claimed the 
greater share of his interests—the Signet 
and the Harvard Political Club. The 
former, founded in 1870 as a protest 
against the abandonment of literary 
traditions by other clubs, engaged the 
attendance of such faculty notables as 
George Lyman Kittredge and William 
Allan Neilson and drew a certain pro- 
portion of its membership from under- 
graduate student leadership. At the sug- 
gestion of George Herbert Palmer, the 
club took as its motto a quotation from 
Plato, “Work and ply the muses.” The 
Signet’s initiations, a distinctive feature 
of its activities, were framed with elab- 
orate literary humor and pseudo-pun- 
ditry and were participated in by faculty 
members. In such an atmosphere, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt was privileged to spend 
many hours engaged in spirited and 
witty conversation with other student 
leaders and Harvard's literary great. 


Roosevelt actively supported the Har- 
vard Political Club, whose object, ac- 


12 F.D.R., His Personal Letters, Early Years, 
ed. Elliott Roosevelt (New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1947), passim. 


cording to a contemporary University 
Register, was “to educate its members in 
the subject of politics and to encourage 
interest in that subject among members 
of the University at large.” Aside from 
its fortnightly meetings for members, 
one of the Club’s major activities was 
the sponsorship of several public ad- 
dresses by prominent political figures 
each year. Roosevelt’s vital interest in 
affairs political is evidenced by his fre- 
quent mention in his personal letters of 
attendance at political gatherings and 
by his support of the Political Club’s 
activities in the editorial columns of the 
Crimson. 

While at Harvard, Franklin Roosevelt 
pursued with enthusiasm his journalis- 
tic career begun in the Groton years. Be- 
ginning in his freshman year as a cub 
reporter on the Crimson, he quickly ad- 
vanced to assistant editor in his sopho- 
more year, and to managing editor the 
year following. During his fourth and 
final year, in his capacity as the Crim- 
son’s president, he was responsible for 
the editorials, of which many for the 
year 1903-1904 can be attributed to his 
pen. 

The Crimson’s editorial columns af- 
forded Roosevelt a significant outlet for 
putting into practice the principles of 
argumentation and persuasion learned 
in his studies with Professor Baker. He 
expressed with forthrightness and vigor 
his views on campus problems and poli- 
tics. One editorial condemning the ab- 
sence of school spirit at athletic events 
was followed by an equally strong de- 
nunciation of those who would empha- 
size athletics to the detriment of aca- 
demic pursuits.1* His editorial crusades 
in defense of the independent students 
in the Yard whose voice in campus poli- 
tics he deemed stifled by the dictatorial 
methods of the exclusive clubs—in 


18 Crimson, November 2 and November 4, 
1903. 
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which the editor himself held member- 
ship—and against the University admin- 
istration for its laxness in providing fire 
protection and improved sidewalks be- 
came subjects for wide comment both 
in and out of the Yard.* Among edi- 
tor Roosevelt's most persuasive writ- 
ings were those designed to arouse his 
fellow students’ interest in politics and 
public service. From a reading of his 
personal letters written during these 
Harvard years, one may well conclude 
that Roosevelt’s Crimson experiences 
constituted a significant factor in his 
education and training. 

For Franklin Roosevelt, the potential 
political speaker, Harvard was a place 
of maturation. Here, under the guid- 
ance of an illustrious faculty, he re- 


ceived a liberal education. Here also, 
under the inspiration of the ingenious 
“Copey,” he was privileged to perfect 
more fully his ability to interpret orally 
from the printed page. Here he received 
his first formal instruction in platform 
speaking and in the processes of anal- 
ysis, organization, and persuasion under 
the direction of George Pierce Baker, 
who encouraged him to emulate the 
great speakers of the past. Membership 
in many organizations, literary, social, 
and political, afforded him abundant 
opportunities for perfecting his speak- 
ing and his prowess as a conversation- 
alist. Finally, through the editorial col- 
umns of the Crimson, Roosevelt learned 
to express forcefully with the pen the 
ideas he also expressed in speech with 
compelling vigor. 


14 Ibid., December 7 and December 14, 1903. 


COMMENTARIES 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 


...+ Ideal public address means... significant thought presented with all 
the clearness that perfect structure can give, all the force that skillful 
sifting of the material can produce, all the persuasiveness that perfect 
understanding of the relation of the audience to speaker and subject can 
give, with vivid narration and description, a graceful style, and an attrac- 
tive personality. Too often public speakers, moving from the last of these 
qualities toward the first, stop much short of that first one. .. . 

The secret of public address to-day is then: Have something to say; 
something you wish to say; something you wish to say so that those who 
hear you shall understand, and act as you desire. Of course, it would be 
folly to expect from collegians special addresses of real contributiveness; 
that may, however, come later when years have given ample opportunity 
to apply the principles which they have learned in such a course. But 
these collegians can be given right standards; they can, too, be taught to 
select from their own experience or wide reading that aspect of a current 
topic which will most interest the audience they have in mind or which 
they are best fitted to present to that audience; to plan the presentation 
of it well; and even to make the product reflect in thought or phrase the 
individual behind it. Departments of English in our colleges must wake 
to the fact that in their too frequent neglect of the oral word as con- 
trasted with the written they lack foresight for their pupils. In regarding 
the oral word as if it could concern only that much and undeservedly 
abused subject, Elocution, they forget that for one man who only writes 
for the public, dozens will speak to it, and that in these days when news- 
papers and periodicals repeat for millions what was said originally to tens, 
the written and the oral word are one and the same thing for most who 
work in the forms of public address. . .. —George Pierce Baker, “An Open 
Letter to Teachers,” The Forms of Public Address. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1904), pp. xix-xx, xxii-xxiii. Reprinted by permission. 








HARRY TRUMAN AT THE WHISTLE STOPS 
Cole S. Brembeck 


OLLOWING Truman’s stunning 

1948 victory, his devoted press sec- 
retary, Charles G. Ross, told “How Tru- 
man Did It.’? Selecting the whistle stop 
speeches for special credit he said: “In 
the aggregate, these little speeches were 
perhaps more important than the major 
addresses. They got him close to the 
people.’’ 

Reporters traveling with the Presi- 
dent agreed with this estimate: “He has 
acquired a style where it was not at all 
as if he were making a speech, but as if 
he were leaning over the back platform 
chatting in man to man fashion”;* the 
President “speaks easily and idiomatic- 
ally on such stops. . . . There is evidence 
that he is talking the language folks un- 
derstand.’"* 

The President’s whistle stop talks con- 
trasted sharply and favorably with his 
major addresses. In reading his prepared 
manuscripts Truman’s voice tightened 
up; he galloped along, emphasized 
wrong words, slurred others, and rarely 
showed himself at his best. It was dif- 
ferent at the whistle stops. Prior to the 
campaign the writer asked colleagues in 
speech to record their reactions to Tru- 
man’s campaign speaking; the testimony 
of five teachers of public address who 
heard one or more of the President's 
“little speeches” during the campaign 


Mr. Brembeck (Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1951) is Super- 
intendent of Public Schools of North Muskegon, 
Michigan. Before accepting his poy post, 
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is interesting. W. N. Brigance noted: 
“The best I ever heard out of Truman.” 
Commented Robert Clark: “His radio 
personality does not approach his per- 
sonal appearances in effectiveness.” Vic- 
tor Powell reported: “I was impressed 
by the air of dignity about the man 
which, somehow, I hadn’t quite ex- 
pected. Most important he made me 
feel that he was a warm, human per- 
sonality. His homeliness of manner seem- 
ed genuine, quite lacking in affecta- 
tion.” Paul Boase recorded a similar 
reaction: “I was surprised at the excel- 
lent appearance that Truman made. 

He is poised, at ease, friendly— 
makes a much better impression than 
in the news reels and on the radio.” 
J. Jeffery Auer concurred: “ He seemed 
to be quite fluent, to speak without 
stumbling, to have a few good ideas and 
to hammer them hard, to be aggressive 
and yet good-humored.’® 


I 


The whistle stop campaign may have 
been the deciding factor in the Truman 
victory. One of the “intangibles” in the 
election, its persuasive effect was little 
understood or appreciated. 

Its extent alone was impressive. In 
contrast to Dewey’s 16,000 miles and 175 
speeches, Truman traveled nearly 22,000 
miles and delivered 275 speeches. Dewey 
campaigned for 26 days, Truman for 
35, not including his pre-convention 
“non-political” trip. Averaging almost 8 
speeches per day, Truman one day de- 
livered 16. 


5 The foregoing statements are taken from 
correspondence with the writer. 
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It was the President’s own idea to con- | 


duct this type of campaign. “We are 
going to win,” he told his White House 
staff; “I expect to travel over the coun- 
try and talk at every whistle stop. We 
are going to be on the road most of the 
time from Labor Day to the end of the 
campaign. It’s going to be tough on 
everybody, but that’s the way it’s got to 
be.” 

Truman delivered most of his 275 
speeches extemporaneously in small cit- 
ies or cross-road towns—from notes se- 
lected to enable him to adapt his argu- 
ments to local interests. “Often the 
President would get these notes only a 
minute or so before going out on the 
platform. Often he wouldn’t use them, 
but would speak completely off-the-cuff. 
His own amazing knowledge of local 
geography and history stood him in 
good stead.’ 

Impressive, too, were the crowds 
which the President drew to his train- 
side chats. Observers who travelled with 
the President agreed that his campaign 
was out-drawing Dewey’s and that this 
pulling power meant something. They 
weren't sure what. One correspondent 
noted that “Truman is getting increased 
attention if not increased public sup- 
port. .. . The crowds that come out to 
see the President at every stop and who 
greet him along the itinerary of his 
motorcades are notably large and cor- 
dial”;? another observed that he made 
a “deep impression . on the large 
crowds that came out to hear him.’* 
Newsweek reported that “far bigger 
crowds than were being drawn by 
Thomas E. Dewey were flocking to see 
and hear him.’’* 


6 Ross, Collier’s, p. 87; and New York Times, 
Oct. 30, 1948. 

7 Roscoe Drummond, Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Oct. 15, 1948, p. 1. 

8 Marquis Childs, The Fort Wayne Journal- 
Gazette, Oct. 21, 1948, p. 26. 

® Newsweek, Oct. 25, 1948, p. 27. 


Observers found it difficult to recon- 
cile this increased interest in Truman 
with the major public opinion polls 
which were unanimous in predicting his 
defeat on November 2. Most reporters 
disregarded the whistle stop crowds as 
of no consequence to the outcome of 
the election: “Big cheer, small vote”; 
“increased public attention does not 
mean increased public support”; “if the 
campaign extended until Thanksgiving 
Truman might have a chance”; “Tru- 
man wins many but not to cause”; “a 
man to whom the American people 
would give almost anything, except the 
Presidency.” 


II 


Truman’s train-side manner was tested 
prior to the campaign, and deliberately 
selected as his best approach to the 
voters. During the “trial runs” the au- 
diences “warmed” to the “new” Tru- 
man. The first public revelation of the 
power of the President’s extempora- 
neous delivery came on April 17, 1948, 
when he addressed the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors in Washing- 
ton. After reading over the air a 15- 
minute speech on inflation, he paused 
to say that he was going to talk “off-the- 
cuff” on American relations with , Rus- 
sia. 

A careful reporter’® recorded this re- 
sponse: 

I put it as a careful statement of fact that I 
have never heard any political personage re- 
ceive any longer sustained or more sponta- 
neous applause than came from that group of 
overwhelmingly Republican newspaper editors. 
. . . Their response was not merely polite; it 
was not merely respective of the office. It was 
enthusiastic and it was personal... . 

Politically, few of these editors will be sup- 
porting the President in the coming election, 
but as a result of this unrehearsed speech they 
have a fuller appreciation of the better qual- 


10 Roscoe Drummond, Christian Science Mon- 
itor, April 19, 1948, p. 1. 
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ities of Harry S. Truman—and will not dismiss 
him lightly. 


One of the editors present was heard 
to remark: “If that is the man we are 
going to have to campaign against, he 
is not going to be easy to beat.’ 


The President next used his extem- 
poraneous manner in addressing a rally 
of young Democrats in Washington on 
May 14. It was a “fighting speech in the 
new Truman manner. He spoke extem- 
poraneously, resorting to whimsy and 
irony, using forceful gestures of his arms 
to underscore his points.”** 

Another reporter'* observed that the 
President had only a few notes. He kept his 
eyes on the crowd almost the whole time. This 
had a wonderful effect animating the address. 
. . . It appeared to me that he had practically 
memorized his speech. 

This gave him a new confidence which earlier 
speeches have sadly lacked. It permitted him to 
clothe his thoughts in his own simple, direct 
language instead of the rather labored recita- 
tion of times past. He presented an attractive 
appearance of a likeable unpretentious figure 
as he made his points in natural language with 
the impression of deep sincerity. . .. When Mr. 
Truman had finished his deeply felt talk, there 
was a feeling of genuine cordiality, warmth, 
and affectionate possessiveness, I thought, to- 
ward the friendly little man who lives in the 
White House. 


The President’s new power was not 
developed without work. “In the White 
House he has been coached continuous- 
ly in speaking ‘off-the-cuff’ which, he has 
discovered, warms audiences to him.” 

The acid test came in the pre-conven- 
tion tour to the west coast, when the 
President delivered 76 speeches, all but 
five “off-the-cuff.” Again, his reading of 
prepared manuscripts was “anything 


11 United States News and World Report, 
April go, 1948, p. 16. 

12 Anthony Laviero, New York Times, May 
15» 1948, P. 7. eae 

13 Richard Strout, Christian Science Monitor, 
May 19, 1948, p. 10. 

14 Arthur Krock, New York Times, May 30, 
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but stimulating,” but “when Mr. Tru- 
man tears up prepared speeches and 
talks naturally on a subject he knows 
something about he is surprisingly good. 
The choice is between Truman gram- 
matical without punch and Truman 
with punch and ungrammatical.’’* 

Then came the fiery acceptance speech 
at 2 a.m., in Philadelphia after hours 
of party feuding, much of it over Tru- 
man. No acceptance speech was ever 
set for surer failure than the President’s. 
He won. Mounting the rostrum in a 
fighting mood, clothing his thoughts 
in Missouri vernacular, blurting out 
words seldom heard in such speeches, 
shaking his fist in the Republicans’ face, 
he brought the disgruntled Democrats 
jumping to their feet yelling for some- 
thing everyone had forgotten about— 
victory. 

Truman’s advisers were convinced 
that he was on the right track rhetoric- 
ally. One of the most peripatetic cam- 
paigns in modern history was in the 
making. 


Ill 


Leaving Washington in a fighting, 
scrappy mood, the President warned: 
“I’m going to give ‘em hell.” Deter- 
mined to make good his promise to the 
Democratic convention—“I will win this 
election and make the Republicans like 
it; don’t you forget that”—he used every 
means at his disposal to arouse the 
people to arms—pleading, warning, hu- 
moring, scaring, coaxing and scolding. 

The voters had “better listen” be- 
cause “you've got a bunch of birds in 
Congress that tried to cut you to pieces.” 
If re-elected “they will tear you apart.” 
The President said he had a “good look 
at the Republican Party and their can- 
didate, and it made me fighting mad.” 


15 New Republic, CXVIII (1948), 4. 
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“I’m going to take the hide off'em from 
top to bottom. I hate to have to do that 
but they have it coming. . .. When I get 
through . . . they won’t have any hide 
left.’ 

The size of the persuasive task con- 
fronting Truman matched his fierce de- 
termination. At no time did he mini- 
mize the herculean job ahead of him. 
Great apathy surrounded his campaign; 
he was pictured as “inept,” “too small 
for the Presidency,” “a gifted fifth grad- 
er.” To dispel this apathy and arouse to 
action, he hammered at the voters’ leth- 
argy. 

“This is your fight,” he cried. “I’m 
only waking you up to the fact that it’s 
your fight. You had better go out and 
help me win this fight. . . . The Repub- 
licans want to give the farmers and the 
workers the little end of the stick again. 
If you are fool enough to accept the 
little end again you ought to have it." 

Truman’s approach recognized the 
widespread desire for simple explana- 
tions and shortcuts. No “sweet nothings” 
for him, he used plain, unequivocal Eng- 
lish. “I stand for Democratic principles, 
and everyone knows where I stand. You 
don’t get any double talk from me. I’m 
either for something or I’m against it 
and you know it. You know where I 
stand.” Reducing complicated issues to 
simple choices, easy to grasp, he said: 
“I think you understand the issues of 
this campaign; it’s just the special in- 
terests against the people. And the Dem- 
ocrats stand for the people and the Re- 
publicans stand for special interests.”’** 

The President was folksy. Truman's 
advisers calculated correctly that he 
would win the voters’ friendship and 
confidence when he talked in the warm- 
ly personal, straightforward manner cus- 


16Yuma, Sept 24; Colton, Cal., Sept. 24; 
Raleigh, Oct. 19; Dayton, Oct. 11. 

17 Jersey City, Oct. 7. 

18 Sparks, Nev., Sept. 22; Herrin, IIl., Sept. go. 


tomary to him on informal occasions. 
Truman said he appreciated “getting 
a chance to stop and just say ‘Howdy’ 
to you .. . to get to see all of you, and 
let you see me and what I look like.” 
“If I had time,” he said, “I would rather 
circulate through the crowd and talk 
with you, and listen to what you have 
to say, for that is what I'd like to do.” 
By way of plugging speeches in nearby 
towns, Truman told a Texas audience: 
“It’s only 12 miles—why don’t you just 
get in the car and come on over to Bon- 
ham, and I will give the Republicans 
the gun over there. I think you will 
like it. I’m going to stop at Sherman 
in the morning before breakfast for a 
few minutes. If any of you get up in 
time I will say ‘Hello’ to you there.’’® 
The “campaign Americana” revealed 
the President’s use of the idiom of vil- 
lage and town, country road and main 


street. Hear his reflections on assorted 
topics: 
BEAUTY: I can see that you have beautiful 


nurses, and that’s all a man wants when he’s 
in a veterans’ hospital. (Marion, Ill., Sept. go.) 

SWEET: There must be something sweet about 
me because there’s a honey bee flying around 
this microphone. (Morehead, Ky., Oct 1.) 

RADIO: In these broadcast days even the Presi- 
dent can’t do as he pleases. (Mount Vernon, 
Ind., Sept. 30.) 

FINISH: I am trying to do in politics what Cita- 
tion has done in the horse races. I propose 
at the finish line on November the second to 
come out ahead. (Lexington, Ky., Oct. 1.) 

CRACKER: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, thank you 
very much. I particularly like the cracker in 
the introduction—“the next President of the 
United States.” (Ashland, Ky., Oct. 1) 

pitcH: You can’t turn the clock back. We have 
got to go forward with progress, or we have 
got to go backward into the ditch. (Utica, 
N. Y., Oct. 8.) 

GANG: I want to thank our American Legion 
friends for coming out here this morning. I 
am going down to Miami on the seventeenth 
and see the whole gang. I have been going 
to American Legion Conventions for the last 


19 Marion, IIL, Sept. go; Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
Oct. 1; Bells, Tex., Sept. 27. 
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—well, I hate to say how long—go years, I 
guess. (Rome, N. Y., Oct. 8.) 

reacuEs: This is a wonderful present. I'll eat 
peaches from now until I get to Washington. 
I have heard it said that some girls are as 
pretty as peaches, but you hardly ever see 
peaches that are that pretty. (Provo, Utah, 
Sept. 21.) 

corn: The Washita Valley here is one of the 
richest and most fertile valleys in the country, 
so I’m told. I don’t want you to tell any of 
these tall corn boys in Iowa, but they tell 
me you raise more corn here per acre than 
in Iowa. . . . It is true? That makes it better. 
The gentleman here says it's Democratic corn. 
I don’t know whether that’s liquid or in the 
ear. (Pauls Valley, Okla., Sept. 28.) 

HARRY: When I was down in Mexico City they 
had tremendous crowds out, and they would 
stand on the street and say, “allo ‘Arry.” 
I like it. I like it. I believe that when you 
speak to me like that you really do like me. 
(Ardmore, Okla., Sept. 28.) 

BLOOMERS: Now, I have heard of this city of 
Seneca Falls all my life. I heard that this 
is the town where they invented bloomers; 
and that this is the town, the first town, 
where the woman suffrage movement really 
got its kickoff to a successful conclusion, when 
women got the vote. (Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
Oct. 8.) 


The President’s wife and daughter 
were an important part of his persua- 
sion. After he had made his usual ap- 
peal for votes, the President paused a 
moment, looked inquiringly at the 
crowd, smiled, cocked his head to one 
side in a familiar and ingratiating ges- 
ture, and said humbly: “And now how- 
ja like to meet m’family.” Brisk ap- 
plause. 

“First, Mizz Truman,” and Mrs. Tru- 
man, an agreeable and buxom lady, 
appeared on the platform with him and 
bowed to the crowd. She looked just 
like the housewives who were looking 
up at her. Truman frequently winked 
at the men in the crowd and referred to 
Mrs. Truman as “my boss.” Then he 
said: “And now, I'd like to have you 
meet my daughter Margaret.” The 


youthful and blond Miss Truman took 


her bow, getting more applause than 
either of her parents. She was cheerful, 
gracious, and obviously wholesome as 
she smiled at the crowd. 

Truman believed that his audiences 
liked what they saw and heard. “You 
know,” he remarked, “there has been 
so much publicity about your President 
not knowing where he is going or what 
he is doing or anything of the kind that 
people are surprised when they find that 
he does know where he is going and 
knows what he is doing.’’*° 


Apparently the President was right. 
Voters found it easy to identify them- 
selves with the little man and his family 
who looked and sounded like the 
“square root of America.””*? 


The Truman who came across the 
rear platform was an average man whom 
the public seemed to accept affection- 
ately as one of themselves. 


IV 


The voter’s self-interest is a factor as 
strong as the candidate’s personality in 
determining voting behavior. When we 
know how people vote, we know what 
they consider their self-interest to be. 
Basing his entire campaign upon this 
premise, Truman said: “I know that 
everyone is going to the polls and vote 
for himself, and vote for his own in- 
terests.” This established, his plan was 
simple: “I have to bring home to you 
the things in which you are interested.” 


20 Lock Haven, Pa., Oct. 23. 

21 J. T. Salter, in the Pattern of Politics (New 
York, 1940), reiterates what de Tocqueville and 
Bryce said earlier about the importance of 
identification in determining voting behavior: 
“A basic fact about the politician is that he 
is like the people and knows what the people 
like. . . . The people's choice is the mirror of 
ourselves against our own backgrounds. A candi- 
date may be elected because he has the same 
faults and weaknesses that we have. In our 
democracy we have representative government 
in a literal sense. The citizen in the United 
States votes for someone like himself, or as he 
imagines himself to be.” P. 115. 
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He named them. “It [the election] will 
affect your job, your chance to get a 
raise, your chance of a better home, 
your chance to control the high prices 
that rob you of all gains you had before 
those prices went up.’’2? 

The public opinion polls agreed with 
Truman that the pains-of-the-day most 
concerned the voters in 1948: The high 
cost of living, anxiety about personal 
security coupled with the fear of an- 
other depression, housing, labor welfare, 
farm prosperity, minority rights, educa- 
tion, medical aid, and the threat of 
communism. Truman talked about the 
right things. 

More significant is the way he talked 
about the right things. Recognizing 
that victory is the sum of a number of 
group opinions, Truman aimed his ap- 
peals at special interest groups all over 
the country: business men, tenant farm- 
ers, laborers, young married veterans, 
humble housewives, and irritated ethnic 
group members. As Emory S. Bogardus 
suggests: “Each of these groups tends to 
vote for the political party that seems 
to have the most to offer it. Group in- 
terests and opinions tend to rule elec- 
tions.’’2s 

Instead of appealing to a robot mass 
man, which modern “influence” experts 
make it their business to manipulate, 
Truman talked to real human beings, 
with real desires and sensibilities. Tru- 
man’s voter, as revealed in his speeches, 
did not live on Main street, U.S.A., but 
in Rock Island, Illinois, Merced, Cali- 
fornia, or Brockton, Massachusetts. No 
“generalized” American, he was a steel 
worker, miner, cattleman, cotton grower, 
hog raiser, housewife, white collar work- 
er, with interests peculiar to his occupa- 


22 Purcel, Okla., Sept. 28; Duluth, Minn., Oct. 
13; Framingham, Mass., Oct. 27. 

23 Emory S. Bogardus, “Public Opinion and 
the Presidential Election of 1948,” Social Forces, 
XXVIII (1948), 81. 


tion. He was Protestant, Catholic, Jew, 
Negro. 

The full impact of the whistle stop 
campaign hits one with sudden force 
when he listens to the President shape 
his appeals to fit the fears, wants, and 
loyalties of diverse interest groups in 
various parts of the country. 


Grand Junction, Colorado: 

It was a long time, you know, before the 
people east of the Mississippi River could un- 
derstand that the people out here didn’t wear 
horns and a tail. Some of them still think that. 
(Sept. 21.) 


Roseville, California: 

This Republican-do-nothing 8oth Congress 
tried to choke you to death in this Valley by 
cutting off appropriations that would have pro- 
vided for public power lines so that power 
could be brought to these municipalities who 
want to buy direct from the Government, They 
did that with malice aforethought. (Sept. 22.) 


Fresno, California: 

I wonder where you raisin fellows would be 
out here in the Valley if it weren't for the farm 
policy of the Democratic Party? I wonder 
where you cotton fellows would be, if it weren't 
for the price support policy of the United 
States Government? Here’s a cotton man right 
here, he can tell you something about that. 
(Sept. 23.) 


Marfa, Texas: 

Now, you are vitally interested in this part of 
the world in cattle industry. . . . We have tried 
to find some way to control the various, terrible 
diseases which affect the cattle business. In fact, 
we asked this Republican Congress—this Re- 
publican 80th do-nothing Congress—to appro- 
priate funds for a laboratory to investigate some 
of these terrible cattle diseases, and they didn’t 
do one thing about it. (Sept. 25.) 


Ardmore, Oklahoma: 

Every one of you knows of the Democratic 
flood control and reclamation and conservation 
programs because Lake Texoma is right in your 
back yard, and that’s a Democratic project put 
through by a Democratic Congress and a Demo- 
cratic President. (Sept. 28.) 


E! Dorado, Illinois: 

Corn, right now, in this vicinity is selling 
45% below the support price just for that 
reason, and the speculators will get the benefit 
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of the Republican change in that Commodity 
Credit law. And it isn’t fair. It isn’t fair. 


(Sept. go.) 


Allentown, Pennsylvania: 

By the end of the war, increases in the cost 
of living had made the 40c minimum wage 
obsolete. Now that is only sixteen dollars a 
week—forty cents an hour is only sixteen dol- 
lars a week. I wonder how many of you—if 
you are single—could live on sixteen dollars 
a week? Yet, the Republicans think you ought 
to live on sixteen dollars a week and support 
a family. (Oct. 7.) 


Mankato, Minnesota: 

Back in the Republican days only one Min- 
nesota farm in 14 had electricity. Now, thanks 
to R.E.A. and the great work done by the 
farmers’ cooperatives since then, six out of 
every ten Minnesota farms has electricity—and 
we're going to get those other four before we 
get through. (Oct. 14.) 


Logansport, Indiana: 

I think there are about 4000 railroad men 
in this good town. . . . Now, I wonder if there 
is anybody in this town that wants to see the 
rug pulled out from under the brotherhoods 
and wants to see them weakened. That is what 
the Republicans are asking for. (Oct. 15.) 


Raleigh, North Carolina: 

You know what Republicanism means in 
North Carolina and everywhere else in the 
South. 

First it meant the rule by the carpet-baggers. 
Then it meant rule by the money-baggers. 
Either way, it means a rule that treats the 
South and West as colonies to be exploited 
commercially and held down politically. (Oct. 
19.) 


Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Let me give you a specific example of how 
the Taft-Hartley Law directly affects your rights. 
(Oct. 23.) 


Bridgeport, Connecticut: 

Back in the days when we had a Democratic 
program to control prices . . . you folks here in 
Bridgeport were paying 17 cents for a quart 
of milk, 65 cents for 10 pounds of flour, ten 
cents for a loaf of bread, 53 cents for a dozen 
eggs. Now a quart of milk is costing you 23 
cents, ten pounds of flour costs you as high as 
a dollar, bread costs 13 cents a loaf, eggs are 
about 80 cents a dozen. 

And that’s what the National Association of 


Manufacturers and the Republicans, working 
together, did to you in Washington. (Oct. 28.) 


Hartford, Connecticut: 

The National Apartment Owners Association 
held a convention, which ended just two weeks 
ago, out in California. The Wall Street Journal, 
which is a good paper to read if you want to 
know what the Republicans have in mind, car- 
ried a full report of this convention. 

I have a copy right here in my hand—the 
issue of October 13... . 

The apartment house owners say that they 
intend to spend about a quarter of a million 
dollars to get rent control repealed next month. 

This real estate lobby predicts that, if it is 
successful in killing rent control in March, 
rents will not be increased more than twenty 
per cent. 

Now, is there anybody here in Hartford who 
wants his rent jumped twenty per cent next 
March? (Oct. 27.) 

City Hall, New York City: 

The Republican Party—the minority party— 
holds career government workers in contempt. 
The Republican spokesmen in Wasl ngton are 
always sneering at the bureaucrats. (Oct. 29.) 


The type of appeal used by Truman 
contrasts sharply with that used by 
Dewey. Rejecting the President’s ap- 
proach, Dewey said: “Every time a pub- 
lic figure in America makes an appeal 
to special interest—whether it’s an eco- 
nomic or a sectional or group interest— 
the bonds of our national unity are 
weakened. We will not forget that les- 
son.’"** For the purposes of persuasion, 
the domain of private wants and group 
interests went by default to Truman. 


Vv 


The self-interest appeals won votes 
for Truman. In New York City a panel 
study revealed why those questioned 
changed voting intentions. Voters who 
reversed their voting intentions during 
the campaign showed “evidence of 
having been influenced by the Presi- 
dent’s campaign.”*> Typical replies were: 


24 Los Angeles, Sept. 24. 

25 Ellen E. Brenner, “Last Minute Swing in 
New York City President Vote,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XIII (Summer, 1949), 295. 
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“Civil rights would be better protected 
by the Democratic candidate”; “Dewey 
lacked definite opinions on basic issues, 
such as Palestine”; ‘““Truman promised 
more for the working man”; “Dewey 
was a tool of big business.”” Concluded 
this study: “The last minute swing in- 
volved bringing a badly divided Demo- 
cratic vote in line and swinging a ma- 
jority of independents into the Truman 
column by. . . forthright statements of 
policy on subjects which meant most to 
New York Democrats and Independent 
voters.” 

Another panel study conducted in EI- 
mira, New York, supports the New York 
City Study. What may be termed “class 
issues” won to Truman voters who said 
early in the campaign that they in- 
tended to vote for Dewey.*° 


These panel studies are buttressed by 
the results of a ten day 1,000 mile tour 
throughout Ohio undertaken by Wil- 
liam H. Lawrence, political reporter for 
the New York Times. “Many voters,” 
wrote Lawrence, “including some who 
had voted Republican four years ago, 
told me that they voted for President 
Truman because they liked his cam- 
paign and were uncertain of Governor 
Dewey’s intentions as President, since 
he offered no specific program his ad- 
ministration would follow.”?* 


The pattern of the election returns 
suggests that Truman’s appeal won 
votes. Although establishing a perfect 
causal connection between the persua- 
sion and the response is impossible, cer- 
tain factors in the election returns are 
significant. The Taft-Hartley law is an 
example. Truman fought for the defeat 
of the supporters of the measure. Fifty- 
one of the fifty-four defeated house 


26Helen Dinerman, “1948 Votes in the 
Making—A Preview,” Public Opinion Quarter- 
ly, XII (Winter, 1949-50), 585-598. 

27 New York Times, Nov. 28, 1948, p. 63. 


members had supported the bill. Six 
Republican Senators who voted for it 
were defeated. 

The farm vote, won by Dewey in 1944 
and by Truman in 1948, is another ex- 
ample. The Republican Congress had 
refused funds to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to build extra storage for 
bumper crops. Lacking such facilities, 
farmers could not qualify for govern- 
ment support prices and had to sell 
grain below parity. Truman suggested 
that they blame the Republicans. They 
did. Iowa is an example. In twenty-seven 
counties of northern Iowa more corn is 
raised than is fed to hogs; thus farmers, 
lacking storage, had to sell at “dump” 
prices. Truman won 20 of these 27 
counties. In other areas of the state, 
where the corn was fed and there was 
no surplus to sell, Dewey broke even or 
better than even.?§ 

Apparently Truman convinced the 
voters that their particular interests 
would be better served by the Demo- 
cratic Party than the Republican. 


VI 


Why did Truman’s whistle stop per- 
suasion get results? Several reasons seem 
apparent: 

(1) The voter’s wants and _ interests 
were the subject of the appeal. 

Truman had the voter’s vital wants 
in his sights: his job, pocketbook, and 
welfare. 

(2) The symbols employed stirred deep 
responses in 1948. 


In that “year of doubt” voters were 
more moved by freedom from symbols 
—from personal and social insecurity, 
war, depression, high prices—than free- 
dom to symbols—to start a new busi- 
ness, to make a profit, to “get to the 
Science Monitor, Dec. 1, 


28 Christian 1948, 
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top.” Security, not opportunity, was the 
key aspiration of the period. Truman 
employed security symbols, Dewey op- 
portunity symbols. 


(3) The voter was compelled to par- 
ticipate in the persuasion. 

While Dewey lulled his listeners with 
assurances that “after January 20... ,” 
Truman called upon the fighting qual- 
ities of his listeners, urged them to 
“fight for your own interests and against 
special interests.” 


(4) The voter was given someone to 
vote against. 


Frustrations had created a demand 
“for a change” in 1948; people were 
ready to vote against somebody. Against 
whom would they vote—the President 
or Congress? “I will tell you the sort of 
change we need,” the President urged, 
“we need to change Congress. What we 
need is a Democratic Congress to go 
along with a Democratic President.” 
The President trained the wrath of the 
electorate upon this Congress and the 
“lobbyists” who assertedly “controlled” 
it. As advocates of the “trickle down 
theory,” “they want the big, rich and 
wealthy, the privileged special interest 
groups to get the lion’s share of the in- 
come and let the scraps fall down for 
the rest of us.” These “gluttons of priv- 
ilege” are found in “dining cars, in 
country clubs and fashionable resorts” 
reading the Wall Street Journal—‘and 
repeating like parrots, the phrases, 
‘labor must be kept in its place,’ and ‘to 


’ 9999 


hell with the farmers out West’. 
Quantitatively, Truman spent more 

time inciting the electorate to vote 

against “them” than to vote for him. 


29 Taunton, Mass., Oct. 28; Worcester, Mass., 
Oct. 27; 
Sept. 29. 


Detroit, Sept. 6; Shawnee, Okla., 


(5) High attention values inhered in 
the campaign. 

Because of the vivid, striking lan- 
guage, the slashing attacks and broad 
boasts, the struggle and conflict ele- 
ments, the David vs. Goliath drama, and 
the ceaseless repetition, Truman won 
the battle for attention. 


(6) The action desired was made clear 
and impelling. 

The politician needs more than ad- 
miration and respect; he needs votes. 
Voters must somehow be compelled to 
go to the polls. 


‘ The response Truman sought was 
simply stated, clear cut, never confused. 
He urged the listeners to vote Demo- 
cratic for specific reasons on a specific 
day. Nothing was left to chance. Not 
one of two hundred and _ twenty-two 
whistle stop talks examined fails to end 
with a strong appeal for action. This 
one is representative: 

Now, whatever you do, go to the polls on 
election day, and don’t waste any time. Just 
take that ticket and vote the Democratic ticket 
straight down the line, and you will be helping 
your country, and helping yourselves. You will 
not be voting for me . . . but you will be voting 
for yourselves and your best interest; and I 
believe that is exactly what you are going to 
do,30 


Vil 

In an age increasingly dependent 
upon the mass media, the whistle stop 
campaign impressively reaffirms the im- 
portance of face-to-face communication 
in moulding political opinion. People 
still prefer to make up their minds 
about candidates upon the basis of di- 
rect observation. The presidency is no 
exception. 


30 Morehead, Ky., Oct. 1. 





VIPER-CRUSHER TURNS DRAGON-SLAYER 
Paul R. Beall 


POPULAR fable of India chron- 
A icles the derring-do of a flea who, 
riding on the back of an elephant, tra- 
versed a dangerous chasm over a rickety 
vine suspension bridge. “We certainly 
made that old bridge shake, didn’t we!” 
said the flea. Now fleas, as all men who 
have associated with them know, are em- 
barrassingly perceptive and have a syco- 
phantic sense of humor. It is only rea- 
sonable to conclude that the wily jungle 
flea was playing for laughs. 

Similarly, in Mr. Philip Wylie’s re- 
cent excoriation of General Douglas 
MacArthur,' it is impossible not to sus- 
pect that he, at least in some wee degree, 
was having fun with his own extensive 
and enthusiastic public. Also, although 
author Wylie would never stoop to chi- 
canery, he probably knows that, al- 
though the most fortunate thing that 
can happen to a popular writer is to be 
banned in Boston, the second most 
bountiful event that may befall him is 
for a press-wide debate to result in re- 
sponse to his publication of such shock- 
ers as (in paraphrased ellipsis) “Mac- 
Arthur's dignity is corny . . . his English 
is sententious, awkward, absurd in its 
simile . . . his logic is faulty . . . his ap- 
praisal of Japan is Pollyannaish (or 
‘hogwash’) . . . he discouraged corres- 
pondents with the ‘Dugout Doug’ slant, 


Mr. Beall (A.B., Grinnell; A.M., Michigan; 
Ph.D., The Pennsylvania State College) is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Speech at The Pennsylvania 
State College, on leave to serve as Director of 
the Information Division, Research and De- 
velopment Board, i ark ve of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. He has had a distinguished 
career in business and in academic life as a 
counsellor and consultant on problems of man- 
agement and communication. 

1 Philip Wylie, “Medievalism and the Mac- 
Arthurian Legend,” QJS, XXXVII (December 


1951), 473-478. 


thus establishing himself as an egoma- 
niac with the ‘loyalty’ standards of 
Hitler and Stalin . . . he does not know 
his business—does not understand mod- 
ern scientific warfare . . . and the Gen- 
eral is intellectually immature.’”* 

Let such frivolous exacerbation be 
publicly joined and rejoined for a few 
rounds, and a sizable bloc of Wylie’s 
“simple-minded majority”® will queue 
up at the book counter. For example, 
I have already been to the drug store 
and laid out fifty cents for two Wylie 
bestsellers to be read for background. 

The Symposium of Critical Comment* 
on General MacArthur’s speech has now 
reached the stage where critic B is crit- 
icizing the criticism of critic A’s crit- 
icism of the speech, and the end may 
not be yet. At this point two matters 
stand clearly: (a) perspicacious and dis- 
tinguished critics have been in the fray 
(Congressional critics Martin, Kerr, 
Mundt, Humphrey, Wiley, and Corbett; 
journalists Rovere, Howe, and Evjue; 
speech professors Brigance, Wichelns, 
Howell, Ewbank, and Baird)® and (b) 
on every known criterion for the judg- 
ment of the worth of public address 
(even including Ewbank’s application 
of Flesch’s magic-numbers formula)® at 
least two competent critics stand dia- 
metrically in opposition to each other. 
How far this debate should go in a staid 
and dignified family publication like 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech is diffi- 
cult to say. I felt Wylie’s piece to be an 


2 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 476. 

4 Frederick W. Haberman, “General Mac- 
Arthur's Speech: A Symposium of Critical Com- 
ment,” XXXVII (October 1951), 321-331. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 
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opinionated rant, hogwash (since he 
finds that euphemism a meaningful 
critical term) or even sheep dip. How- 
ever, I enjoyed the entire blast hugely, 
complimented Editor Aly on its publi- 
cation, and urged that Mr. Westbrook 
Pegler be invited to write a rejoinder. 
Instead Professor Aly has asked me to 
sit in for a hand, and if the readers suf- 
fer he must bear the blame. 


In concurrence with Senator Mundt’ 
and countless others, my rebuttal thesis 
is that the General’s address will become 
an English language classic—even a 
world classic in oratory. 


Although Rovere® feels that his ad- 
verse judgments on the speech are un- 
influenced by his personal opposition to 
the General's politics, I must confess 
that my appraisal of the address is in- 
fluenced by the fact that I sympathize 
with the General. But, even admitting 
the bent of my sympathies (which show 
in every critic, whether he admits it or 
not—nothing sillier in letters has been 
evolved than the concept of “objective 
criticism,” at least when a critic is doing 
the criticizing), I think that Wrylie’s 
argument in toto, as well as each issue 
separately, can be reasonably negated. 


The “corn” issue is a heated one. It 
is interesting how exact a meaning this 
connotative colloquialism seems lately 
to have ‘acquired. Contemporaneously 
(though not originally) from ‘“‘corn-fed,” 
hence hickish, yokelish, rustic, the word 
now semantically indicates the subtle 
boundary or point of departure beyond 
which an emotional performance or ex- 
pression that is artistically acceptable 
becomes emotionalism made ridiculous 
by its poor taste and obviousness. 

The judgment of corniness may be 
subtle and is always subjective, yet 
whole social groups with a reasonable 


7 Ibid., p. 322. 
8 Ibid., p. 325. 


degree of intellectual and cultural ho- 
mogeneity are frequently in agreement 
on corn issues. For example, an educated 
audience of English-speaking people ac- 
cepts the balcony scene in Romeo and 
Juliet as convincing, yet an audience of 
Tibetans or Aleuts might howl at it. 
American school boys find nothing corny 
in the heroic defiance, “My only regret 
is that I have but one life to give for my 
country,” but had Wylie, or I myself 
for that matter, reported for the London 
Public Advertiser the hanging that 
prompted the statement, my every in- 
stinct tells me we would have played up 
the contemporaneous equivalent of corn, 
perhaps fustian or bombast. 

The whole point of corn is that it 
depends upon who you are and how 
old you are and where you happen to be 
sitting. Uncle Tom’s Cabin is played 
nowadays only as a hilarious burlesque, 
but I have heard a distinguished his- 
torian assert that, had the book never 
been written, the controversy between 
the North and South might have been 
settled around the conference table. 

Wylie, sitting on his porch in Florida, 
may yowl when he reads MacArthur's 
Philippines landing speech: 

People of the Philippines, I have returned. 
By the grace of Almighty God, our forces stand 
again on Philippine soil. . . . Rally to me. Let 
the indomitable spirit of Bataan and Corregidor 
lead on. As the lines of battle roll forward to 
bring you within the zone of operations, arise 
and strike! . . . For your homes and hearths, 
strike! In the name of your sacred dead, strike! 
Let no heart be faint. Let every arm be steeled. 
The guidance of Divine God points the way. 
Follow in His Name to the Holy Grail of 
righteous victory.® 


This is prose of the brightest purple, 
but the Filipinos to whom it was ad- 
dressed were not sitting on porches; 
many were cowering in caves where they 
had subsisted for painful and weary 


® General George C. Kenney, The MacArthur 
I Know (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
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years. My prophecy is that as long as 
American children read, “Give me liber- 
ty or give me death!” Filipino school 
children will be reading and declaiming 
the General’s victory exhortation. 

Conceding no modern writer to be 
Wylie’s peer as an authority on or pro- 
ducer of corn, I am nonetheless confi- 
dent that MacArthur’s high emotional 
periods meet Quintilian’s ideal, “Public 
speaking is a virtue; its excellencies are 
sourced in man’s moral nature; and its 
criterion is appropriateness.” The fu- 
ture will not judge the General’s public 
address to have been corny. 

Lambasting the General’s English 
style as “Sententious, awkward, absurd 
in its simile . . ."2° Wylie, by a coinci- 
dence, uses the same quotation (which 
he misquotes, substituting wherever 
for whenever) that editor Evjue, in 
the preceding issue of the QJS, had 
employed to support his own ad- 
verse opinion of MacArthur’s English 
usage.1_ The sentence, “Like a cobra, 
any new enemy will more likely strike 
whenever it feels that the relativity in 
military or other potential is in its favor 
on a world-wide basis,”’?? is sub-college 
freshman work, according to Evjue, and 
would fail to pass in a high school 
theme, according to Wylie. From this I 
conclude that neither Evjue nor Wylie 
has recently corrected any college or 
high school English papers. The “cobra” 
sentence is “terse and energetic in ex- 
pression, pithy’’—sententious indeed, as 
Mr. Webster defines it, although I am 
aware that Wylie intends a connotative 
derogation. I have the impression that 
writer Wylie composes with ease and 
speed, a skill and competency to be en- 

10 Wylie, op. cit., p. 474. 

11 Evjue, op. cit., p. 326. 

12 Senate Document No. 36, Address of Gen- 
eral of the Army, Douglas MacArthur, at a Joint 
Meeting of the Two Houses, in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, April 19, 1951 (82nd 


Congress, 1st Session) (U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington, 1951), p. 6. 


vied rather than deprecated, but per- 
haps a manner ill suited to rhetorical 
criticism. Any one who avers that “hog- 
wash” labels an alleged exaggeration 
better than the figure “of the Pollyanna 
school”?* should hesitate to designate as 
awkward a simile which compares a 
new enemy to a cobra looking for the 
opportune time to strike. General Mac- 
Arthur’s vocabulary, style, and total 
speech structure all make their neces- 
sary contributions to the wholeness of 
his great address before the two Houses. 
Alleging many examples of faulty 
logic in the General's talk, Mr. Wylie 
cites as particularly illogical his asser- 
tion, “Any predatory attack from Asia 
must be an amphibious effort.’* Such 
a statement is foolish, says Wylie, in 
view of the fact that Japan proper fell 
without) an amphibious onslaught. 
There is poor logic here, but it is in 
Wylie’s criticism rather than the Gen- 
eral’s statement. (Wylie must both write 
and read rapidly.) Talk of MacArthur's 
ignorance of the possibilities of atomic 
attack is nonsense too absurd to refute. 
Although no man is perfect in being able 
always to use the exact word, the Gen- 
eral is not a loose writer; he does not 
throw language around. To be pred- 
atory means “to plunder,” to “move in 
and destroy,” to “rob,” to “carry things 
away.” Certainly no Asiatic power can 
move in on us without an amphibious 
effort. The language of the “predatory” 
quotation is exact and the logic is exqui- 
site. A careful reading shows the whole 
argument of the speech to be logical. 
Scholarly Dr. Howell points out an 
“ethical ambiguity” of the General's 
that more fairly supports the contention 
of poor logic. Professor Howell notes 
that MacArthur says we must recognize 
the end of the colonial era, only to add 
later that, in control of the island chain 


13 Wylie, op. cit., p. 474. 
14 Ibid., p. 329. 
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from the Aleutians to the Marianas, “‘we 
can dominate with sea and air power 
every Asiatic port from Vladivostok to 
Singapore.”*® For better ethos the Gen- 
eral might well have explained that our 
only purpose in such a blockade would 
be to keep ourselves from being colon- 
ized (or pulverized)—not to further 
Asiatic colonization. 

I am only contending that the Gen- 
eral made a great speech, not a perfect 
one. Howell also wonders that the Gen- 
eral’s political advisers did not caution 
him to correct the above-mentioned 
“ethical ambiguity.” This wonderment 
pays the General an unintended compli- 
ment. Before the Old Warrior stood up 
all alone at a joint meeting of the two 
Houses to defend himself, he sat down 
all alone and wrote out his defense. No 
one has suggested that a logographer** 
helped him. If this be a fault, it is a 
fault of rare uncommonness these days. 
A more frequent response to a passable 
piece of public address is, “I wonder 
who ghosted it.” 

Mr. Wylie is critical of the General's 
“self delusion” in presuming to say that 
the Japanese, during the term of his 
office as Supreme Allied Commander for 
occupied Japan, had erected “an edifice 
dedicated to the primacy of individual 
liberty and personal dignity . . .” and 
saying further that “. . . politically, eco- 
nomically and socially Japan is now 
abreast of many free nations of the 
earth and will not again fail the uni- 
versal trust.”?7 

Such talk Wylie dismisses as hogwash. 
In his opinion Japan’s survival depends 
upon American largesse and the recap- 
turing of Chinese markets; Japan’s 
plight is probably hopeless anyway be- 
cause her rapidly rising birthrate will 
probably force living standards of the 


15 Howell, QJS, XXXVII (October 1951), p. 
$29. 

16 Logographer: Greek for “spook.” 

17 Wylie, op. cit., p. 474. 


island people to the human-shambles 
level of India.** All this may be true; 
but as criticism it is a non sequitur. 
Some day Fujiyama may come to life, 
erupt, and kill every one on its island, 
although the General didn’t mention 
this possibility either. The critical de- 
vice of pointing out what a speaker does 
not say is unlimited, but public address 
commonly lives or dies with the current 
issues of the dailies upon the basis of 
what the speaker does say. 

I have talked with many people who 
have visited Japan or worked there dur- 
ing the term of MacArthur’s administra- 
tion. Military leaders, economists, edu- 
cators, and industrialists have all spoken 
favorably of the General’s success in re- 
habilitating the morale of the Japanese 
people as well as their economy. Sim- 
ilar favorable reports have been and 
still are commonplace in the press. 
Wylie’s opinion on this issue stands 
rather shakily alone. 

In one of his back-stabbing criticisms 
Wylie hoists himself on his own pon- 
iard. Lamenting the General’s “pom- 
pous and ego-maniacal” conduct in 
allegedly being responsible for sending 
home correspondents who had _ the 
“‘Dugout Doug’ slant,”** Mr. Wylie 
seems inadvertently to lend support to 
an unsavory journalistic practice. As I 
comprehend the meaning of freedom of 
the press, it involves an idealism that 
winces at dishonest propaganda lines as 
perverting freedom to the level of 
license. 

For all of Wylie’s lament, it must be 
noted that the slanted correspondents 
were not throttled. The slant seems still 
to be coming through. There are, how- 
ever, limitations to the successful use of 
the propaganda technic of the Big Lie. 
The General’s reputation for personal 
bravery during his life as a_ soldier 


18 Ibid., p. 474. 
19 Ibid., p. 476. 
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hazards no danger from the efforts of 
the little men with the “Dugout Doug” 
slant. On this issue the best rejoinder is 
from General George C. Kenney, “Per- 
haps the term ‘Dugout Doug’ is meant 
to emphasize an entirely opposite char- 
acteristic of the man—like calling a fat 
man ‘Skinny’.”?° 

Arguing that the General does not 
know his professional business, Wylie 
again makes a big point of criticizing 
him for things he did not say. Wylie 
says that since he did not talk about the 
dangers of mass civilian atomic bomb- 
ing it may be concluded that the Gen- 
eral “. . . must be unable to understand 
the august scientific problems involved 

. 21 The terrible technic of war does 
not fit exact or limited formulae. Dur- 
ing his allotted speaking time the Gen- 
eral necessarily was limited in the as- 
pects of his subject he could cover. 
Wylie thinks he selected his issues un- 
wisely because he failed to talk about 
the atomic bomb. Others have said that 
he should have referred to the problems 
of antisubmarine warfare, guided mis- 
siles, chemical warfare, and what not. | 
have not, however, heard any other per- 
son, civilian or military, avow that the 
General is ignorant of scientific war- 
fare. On this point his military career 
from his days at West Point, where he 
earned the highest four-year average 
ever recorded at the Academy, through 
his progress to youngest Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army and, indeed, 
all of his life as a soldier speak elo- 
quently of his military acumen. 

After reading a number of author 
Wylie’s stimulating and successful books 
I have the impression that no cultural 
facet of civilization incites him to rave 
as passionately as does the idea of a 
theology. Personally I do not wish to 
be a Gnostic. I share, I think with 


20 Kenney, op. cit., p. 135. 
21 Wylie, op. cit., p. 475. 


Wylie, the ideal recently voiced by Ber- 
trand Russell and formerly expressed by 
many others, that a wise man should 
not feel absolutely certain of anything. 
The first conclusion following this pre- 
cept, it seems to me, is that it may be 
unwise to be uncertain of everything. In- 
deed, there may be many of “the simple- 
minded majority” who are unsophisti- 
cated in their acceptance of a theological 
dogma. However, this is one of the 
things I am uncertain of, and I shudder 
to think what our world might be like 
if the mass of people believed in noth- 
ing. One needs only to look at the 
speech to see that General MacArthur 
did not, as Wylie with word-twisting 
viciousness contends, say or imply that 
the solution to the problems of the war- 
weary world is for the world’s free peo- 
ples to let themselves be dominated “by 
any one man or his theology.’’** 

With profoundest intellectual matur- 
ity the General, quoting from his talk 
made on the occasion of the Japanese 
surrender on the battleship “Missouri,” 
said: 

Military alliances, balances of power, leagues 
of nations, all in turn failed, leaving the only 
path to be by way of the crucible of war. The 
utter destructiveness of war now blots out this 
alternative. We have had our last chance. If 
we will not devise some greater and more equi- 
table system, Armageddon will be at our door. 
The problem basically is theological and in- 
volves a spiritual recruciescence and improve- 
ment of human character that will synchronize 
with our almost matchless advances in science, 
art, literature, and all material and cultural 
developments of the past 2,000 years. It must 
be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.23 


The word theological in the context of 
this quotation is obviously not used to 
refer to religious dogma. The General 
meant “spiritual recrudescence.” Such 
language is not the talk of a “man on 
horseback.” 


22 Ibid., p. 478. 
23 MacArthur, Senate Document No. 36, op. 
cit., p. 5. 
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The Congressional members of both 
parties responded with enthusiasm to 
the force of General MacArthur's ad- 
dress before the two Houses on April 
19, 1951. Most of those in the radio and 
television audience were deeply moved. 
With this writing, almost nine months 
after the event, critics are still discussing 


the speech. For the second successive 
year the general has been voted Man ot 
the Year by Associated Press editors in 
a nationwide year-end poll. <A_ great 
man delivered a significant message on 
a memorable occasion. Surely the speech 
will not be forgotten in the years to 


come. 


COMMENTARIES 
SCHOLARS’ ETHICS 


. .. But as to scholars, you'll agee [sic] that many of them have had ex- 
tremely odd and capricious consciences, even about their particular sub- 
jects. Fraud, forgery, plagiarism, falsification, theft, concealment and even 
destruction of documents, to win glory or to prove a theory—scholars of 
all periods have done that kind of thing. Look at Leonardo Aretino and 
what he did; and that doctor to a convent who stole Cicero’s treatise on 


glory, used it in his own book, and then destroyed it. 


It was common 


form during the Renaissance, when they kept fishing up from cellars manu- 
scripts lost for centuries, or finding them in markets wrapped round fish. 
And look at Gregory VIII, keeping up Augustine’s credit by burning the 
works he had plagiarized from. As for Aristotle, he was so ill-tempered and 
mauled about by his Greek and Roman copyists that we can scarcely be 


sure of anything he wrote. . 


. —Rose Macaulay, The World My Wilder- 


ness. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1950), p. 86. Reprinted by 


permission. 


PRO AND CON 


I am against no man on earth, but in a passion for the gain of under- 


standing in every man. 


I am against no special church, but all churches, because they employ 
the instinct of man above all else to maintain themselves, and because 
they do not preach or even pretend to own the morality of the Jesus they 
profess. And they do not even vaguely comprehend the overwhelming 


meaning of his intuitions. 


I am not an agnostic or an atheist—one who thinks the truth is un- 
knowable or protests there is no God. My sense of truth in the matter is 
different; I acknowledge there is validity—however sadly distorted—in all 


these gods. 


And I am against the distortion. 


Let me be plainer. To every man who believes he knows the True 
God: I am against his God. For of each God, men make the gods that 
render us mad to destroy us—the various Christ-Gods and all the anti- 
thetical gods that Christians fear and deplore (and court in secret)— 


Mammon, for example, and Venus. 


Idols in the mind are identical with mud idols and merely look better 


to people who are slightly aware they have minds. . . 


. —Philip Wylie, 


An Essay on Morals. (New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1947), p. 
143. Reprinted by permission. 





METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR TESTING 
ARTICULATION OF [S] AND [Z] 


William H. Perkins 


RTICULATORY deviations consti- 
aren: the major portion of speech 
defects reported in public school sys- 
tems and speech clinics. Tests designed 
to discover and analyze these errors as- 
sume importance, therefore, in the task 
of finding individuals who have articu- 
latory problems and planning therapy 
for them. MacRitchiet and Robinson? 
have described ways of motivating a 
spontaneous response in the subject 
tested; Stinchfield* has noted the im- 
portance of testing sounds in various 
positions in words; and Fairbanks* has 
studied the sounds that are most fre- 
quently deviant. Although these aspects 
of testing have received attention, and 
although many tests of articulation have 
been published, the methods and mate- 
rials now used have not provided an 
entirely satisfactory basis for diagnosis 
and therapy in articulatory disorders. 

The basic principles for diagnostic 
articulation testing are not at present 
identical with those for survey testing. 
A complete test would probably incor- 
porate the following characteristics of 
both diagnostic and survey types: 

1. The test efficient. It 
would be short enough for speech sur- 


would be 
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2Frank Robinson, “Test for Articulation,” 
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8Sara M. Stinchfield, “Standardization of 
Speech Testing Material,” QJS, VIL (November 
1921), 360-369. 
4Grant Fairbanks, Voice and 
Drill-book (New York, 1940). 


Articulation 


veys, but each item would be designed 
to disclose a specific type of error. 

2. The test would be comprehensive. 
It would include all the test items essen- 
tial for a complete analysis of an indi- 
vidual’s articulation. 

g. The test would be both evaluative 
and diagnostic. It would locate the in- 
dividual having an articulatory error 
and also determine the type of error, 
the conditions under which it occurs, 
and the manner in which it is produced. 

4. The test would evaluate normal 
speech under ordinary conditions. The 
manner of presentation would be de- 
signed to elicit responses indicative of 
the subject’s usual speech performance. 

5- The test would be easy to adminis- 
ter. It would not be involved and com- 
plicated. It would not require the 
services of a large staff. 

What are the possible ways of achiev- 
ing an ideal test? This partial answer 
to the question is limited to methods 
and materials for evaluating perform- 
ance on |s| and [z], two sounds usually 
included in tests of articulation and 
chosen for their frequency of occurrence 
and frequency of error. The writer’s re- 
cent study® of these sounds suggests a 
method for exhaustive analysis of other 
speech sounds and for work directed to- 
ward the improvement of articulation 
tests. 

PROCEDURE 

Single words were used for testing 
initial, medial, and final [s] and [z] in 

5 W. H. Perkins, “A Study of Methods and 
Materials for Testing Articulation of [s] and 
{z],” M.A. Thesis (University of Missouri, 
1949). 
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combination with vowels and for testing 
initial and final [s] and [z] in combina- 
tion with consonants. Sentences were 
employed to test the sounds in the me- 
dial position, where it was sometimes 
necessary to employ syntax to achieve 
certain combinations of [s] and [z] not 
found in individual words. 

Dictating the words testing final [s| 
and [z]| at the beginning and having the 
subject read the same group of words at 
the close of the test provided the means 
for determining the difference between 
verbalized imitation and spontaneous 
response. 

Since testing each subject studied 
with over one thousand of the possible 
[s] and [z] combinations was imprac- 
ticable, a method for sampling all com- 
binations was applied in the selection of 
test items. The resulting group of items 
was supplemented by any combination 
of [s] and [z] found in available tests 
of articulation and not produced by the 
formula used. With this procedure, com- 
prehensive data were compiled from the 
testing of initial [s] and [z] in fifteen 
combinations, final [s] and [z] in 
twenty-eight combinations, and medial 
[s] and [z] in forty-eight combinations 
in forty-nine single words and nineteen 
sentences. 


Because this study was concerned with 
defective articulation of [s] and [z] at 
the public school and adult levels, fifty- 
six subjects were chosen of grade school 
age or older who had been diagnosed 
within the past two years as having a 
deviant [s] or [z]. The age range of 
subjects tested was from nine to adult- 
hood. Any subject sixteen years of age 
or older was classified as an adult. 
Forty-four children, ranging from the 
third to the eighth grade, and twelve 
adults were tested. The results of the 
adult testing were used to indicate 


trends discovered on an elementary level 


that were also present on an adult level. 

The experimental test was adminis- 
tered to one subject at a time. Results 
were recorded on the test blanks in 
close phonetic transcription; thus pho- 
netic and phonemic analysis of the find- 
ings was possible. 

Since the subjects were not available 
for retesting, the following means of 
verifying the examiner’s indications of 
errors was evolved. The original re- 
sponses were indicated in close phonetic 
transcription on the basis of visual and 
auditory stimuli. At the same time, the 
responses of the subject were recorded 
on a Radio Technic wire recorder. The 
original transcriptions of errors were 
later compared with the recorded re- 
sponses and any discrepancies between 
the original transcriptions and the re- 
corded responses were reconciled. Final- 
ly, as an additional means of verifying 
the transcription accuracy, the writer 
compared his findings with those of 
two other trained speech clinicians who 
had recorded test responses for several 
subjects selected at random. 


RESULTS 

Performance of Subjects. The test re- 
sults in relation to subjects’ perform- 
ances showed a percentage of error rang- 
ing from 37.5 to 98.0, the mean being 
62.5 per cent. The ages of the four sub- 
jects making the highest percentage of 
error ranged from nine to the adult 
level. The apparently high degree of 
error for all subjects was due in large 
measure to the use of a phonetic rather 
than a phonemic classification of errors, 
since minor as well as major articulatory 
deviations were counted as errors. Fur- 
thermore, only subjects who produced 
[s] or [z] incorrectly were used. Conse- 
quently, these results cannot be con- 
sidered indicative of the articulatory 
ability of the average grade school child 
or adult; the data do show the relation 
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between age level of the subject tested 
and his articulatory skill for [s] and [z]. 

Whether each age level is considered 
in relation to the percentage of error for 
the entire test or for each test item, the 
results are substantially the same. For 
all practical purposes, subjects at all age 
levels tested were a homogeneous group 
in so far as their errors on [s] and [z] 
were concerned. No one item on the 
test discriminated consistently among 
abilities of individuals of different age 
levels to produce the test sounds cor- 
rectly. The correct production of [s] 
and [z] in certain test items, rather 
than being a function of the age of the 
subject, was more nearly a function of 
the general articulatory skill of the indi- 
vidual tested. 


Test Items and Types of Errors. A 
result of particular significance was that 
[s] was consistently and frequently sub- 
stituted for [z]. However, the converse 
was not true; [z] was never substituted 
for [s]. Also, many of the types of er- 
ror found for [s], such as [eo], [f], retro- 
flexed [s], dentalized [s], oversharp [s], 
and omission, occurred with [z]; but, 
again, errors belonging primarily to the 
[z] phoneme did not occur with [s]. 
Whether this phenomenon applies to 
cognate sounds other than [s] and [z] 
future investigations must determine. 


The remaining test results have espe- 
cial importance in relation to articula- 
tion testing methods and materials. 
Three general factors seemed to affect 
the ease with which [s] was produced— 
the position of the sound in a word or 
word group, the combination of the 
sound with a vowel or with a conso- 
nant in those positions, and the par- 
ticular consonantal blends involved. The 
correct production of [s] was somewhat 
easier in the medial position, somewhat 
more difficult in the initial position. 
Initial [s] was easier to produce in com- 


bination with vowels than in combina- 
tion with consonants. Medially, [kstr], 
[kse], [kspl], and [aspr] were the con- 
sonant blends that facilitated the pro- 
duction of [s], but [1usl] and [¢sr] 
caused most of the errors in this position 
that could not be attributed to the pho- 
netic principles of assimilation or dis- 
similation. Except for [ks], which had 
a low percentage of error, and [ps], 
which had a high percentage of error 
in comparison with other sounds com- 
bined with final [s], no single vowel or 
consonant improved its production ap- 
preciably in this position. 


Of the three factors definitely making 
for ease in production of [s], only two 
clearly affected [z]—the position of the 
sound in a word or word group and the 
consonantal blends involved. Combina- 
tion of the sound with vowels or with 
consonants had little effect on the ease 
with which [z] was produced medially 
and finally. Since initial [z] does not 
combine with consonants, no estimate 
can be made of the relative value of 
vowels or consonants as factors in mak- 
ing [z] easy to produce initially. 

The initial position facilitated the ar- 
ticulation of [z] somewhat more than 
did the medial position and far more 
than did the final position. Although 
vowels, in general, did not greatly affect 
the production of [z], the vowel com- 
bination [az] gave the greatest indica- 
tion of making final [z] easier to pro- 
duce. Most of the high percentage 
of error on all items testing final [z] 
can be attributed to the various degrees 
of unvoicing of that sound in the final 
position, and no individual test item 
elicited an exceptionally large number 
of errors. In the group of items testing 
medial [z], [Ibztr] and [lmzm] brought 
about the greatest number of errors; the 
vowels seemed to aid in accurate articu- 
lation. But the combination of medial 
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[z] and the consonant [1] in [zl] elim- 
inated more of the errors on medial [z] 
than did any vowel combination. 

Certain types of error on [s] and [z] 
were caused chiefly by the position of 
the sound in a word, and other types 
of error were more directly the result of 
specific sound combinations. Further- 
more, a trend apparent for one of the 
sounds tested was not necessarily indi- 
cated for the other. Types of error on 
[s] appear to have resulted more from 
the sound combination than from the 
position of the sound. On the other 
hand, although the sound combinations 
which facilitated or made more difficult 
the production of [z] had a definite ef- 
fect on the type and frequency of error 
that occurred, the position of [z] had a 
greater influence on the correct or in- 
correct production of that sound. 

A basic similarity was found between 
test results obtained by spontaneous re- 
sponse and those elicited by verbal imi- 
tation. In 1,178 verbal imitations, 46.9 
per cent of the responses were pho- 
nemically correct. In the same number 
of spontaneous responses, 47.3 per cent 
were correct. The closeness of these 
total results was also apparent in prac- 
tically every individual item tested. In 
fact, when items were tested twice, the 
percentage of phonemic difference be- 
tween repeated verbal imitations was 
19; the percentage of the phonemic dif- 
ference between spontaneous responses 
and verbal imitations was 17. Thus the 
similarity was slightly greater between 
spontaneous responses and verbal imi- 
tations of final [s] and [z] than between 
repeated verbal imitations of these 
sounds. 

Nelson® and Amidon’ found that er- 


6 John T. Nelson, “A Study of Misarticula- 
tion of [s] in Combination with Selected Vowels 
and Consonants,” M.A. Thesis (State University 
of Iowa, 1945). 

7 Hilda F. Amidon, “A Statistical Study of 
Relationships Among Articulation Errors Made 


rors did not occur consistently each 
time a sound was tested, but they did 
not consider inconsistencies in the types 
of error involved. In the present study 
all but two of the 56 subjects tested had 
more than six different types of error 
on [s] and [z]. One of the two subjects 
making only six types of error had the 
lowest error percentage, 37.5, and the 
other had an error percentage of 57.1. 
The greatest number of types of error, 
17, was made by a subject who had an 
error percentage of 97.0. Although the 
cases cited appear to indicate a direct 
proportion between the number of types 
of error and the total percentage of 
error, this positive relationship did not 
actually exist to any great extent for the 
test group as a whole. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Eight general indications from _ this 
study point to the practicability and 
advisability of improving the efficiency 
and comprehensiveness of articulation 
testing methods and materials. 


1. Certain positions of [s] or [z] in 
a word or word group and certain sound 
combinations with [s] or [z] influence 
the ease with which the sounds can be 
produced. 

2. A short test appears to be capable 
of disclosing as many errors as a long 
test, if the findings for [s] and [z] ob- 
tain for the other American speech 
sounds. A small number of items, se- 
lected for their capacity to reveal the 
greatest number of errors of certain 
types if they exist, would more efficiently 
disclose as much information as would 
many items not selected on the basis of 
experimental evidence. 

g. Certain test items show a greater 
number of errors of a given type for 


by One Hundred First Grade Children,” M.A. 
Thesis (State University of Iowa, 1941). 
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[s] or [z] than do average unselected 
combinations involving either sound. 


4. A small number of items testing 
[s] can, to a certain extent, predict the 
general ability of an individual to pro- 
duce [s] and [z] correctly. In lesser 
degree, certain items testing [z] have a 
similar predictive value. 

5. In general, sound combinations are 
more influential than the position of 
the sound on the type and frequency of 
errors on [s]. However, the position 
that [z] occupies in a word has, for the 
most part, more effect on the type and 
frequency of errors than individual 
sound combinations involving [z]. 


6. Age is not a primary factor in de- 
termining, for subjects making phonetic 
errors on [s] or [z], the type of error, 
the frequency of errors, or the sound 
combinations that most effectively evoke 
the error. Therefore, aside from the 
need to motivate the subject, sound 
combinations with test value at the 
grade school level also appear to be use- 
ful at the adult level. 


7. From evidence on final [s] and 
[z], verbal imitations appear to provide 
practically the same results as spontan- 
eous responses. Although this conclu- 
sion is consistent with Templin’s® con- 
clusions for preschool children’s spon- 
taneous responses vs. their verbal imita- 
tions, the findings that led to the con- 
clusions differ. 


8. Errors on [s] and [z] do not recur 
consistently each time the sound is tested, 
nor does one individual make the same 
type of error each time he produces the 
sound incorrectly. 


The results of this study provide addi- 
tional data, though limited only to the 
[s] and [z] sounds, that support some of 


8 Mildred Templin, “Spontaneous Versus 
Imitated Verbalization in Testing Articulation 
in Preschool Children,” Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, XII (September 1947), 293-300. 


the generalizations drawn recently by 
Spriestersbach and Curtis.° Their con- 
clusion that individuals who misarticu- 
late speech sounds do so inconsistently 
seems clearly confirmed. ‘That these in- 
consistencies can be accounted for on a 
lawful basis, as they suggest, is probable, 
since certain test items tend to elicit a 
particular type of error. However, some 
types of error on [s}] and [z] are caused 
chiefly by the position of the sound in 
the word, whereas other types of error 
are more directly the result of specific 
sound combinations. And a trend ap- 
parent for one of the sounds will not 
necessarily be found for the other. 
Spriestersbach and Curtis’ conclusion 
that a good clinical practice is to locate 
phonetic contexts in which the individ- 
ual consistently articulates the error 
sound correctly is certainly corroborated 
by this study. Moreover, until addition- 
al research on all sounds can be com- 
pleted, the need they state for detailed 
testing to locate facilitating phonetic 
contexts for the defective sound does 
seem to exist. Spriestersbach and Curtis 
suggest that articulation of blends in the 
early stages of retraining may facilitate 
improvement. This would seem to be 
true for [s] and [z], provided the blends 
chosen make production of the sound 
easier. But the position of the sound 
in a word often facilitates its production 
to a greater extent than does the com- 
bination of sounds in which it occurs. 


PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Specific recommendations about [s] 
and [z], based on experimental evi- 
dence, will serve to illustrate the practi- 
cal benefits of this type of study to diag- 
nosticians and therapists. The writer 
feels that the traditional system of pre- 

*D. C. Spriestersbach and J. F. Curtis, 


“Misarticulation and Discrimination of Speech 
Sounds,” QJS, XXXVII (December 1951), 483 


491. 
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senting sounds initially, medially, and 
finally, though it may be comprehensive 
if the proper sound combinations are 
used, is a less desirable method for test- 
ing [s] and [z], particularly if testing 
time is any consideration, than is a short 
test composed of a few items selected for 
their capacity to evoke errors that may 
exist on these two sounds, regardless of 
their position. The following test items 
are recommended for revealing errors on 
[s], especially [e] and [{], the two most 
frequent phonemic substitutions for [s]: 
[ps] as in cups to elicit [e] and [rusl) 
as in useless to elicit [{]. The following 
test items are recommended to reveal 
[s], [6], and [e], the three most fre- 
quent phonemic substitutions for [z]: 
[aza] as in buzzer to elicit [8] and [Iz] 
as in seagulls to elicit [s] and [fe]. 

The diagnostician find the 
items recommended for a satisfactory 
short test comparatively efficient and 
comprehensive. With the two test items 
for [s]—[1usl] and [ps]—and the two 
items for [z]|—[aza] and [1z]—errors 
are more likely to be revealed than with 
other sound combinations. ‘To obtain an 
evaluation of articulation, the test items 
could be presented in words, groups of 
words, or sentences, but preferably in 
words. Words could be used to elicit a 
spontaneous response or they could be 
dictated, since the two methods appear 
to be equally effective. 


would 





The therapist working with an indi- 
vidual having errors on [s] or [z] is 
faced with the problem of providing 
ways of facilitating the correct produc- 
tion of the sound that is defective. Cer- 
tain sound combinations have been 
found, in this study, to make the correct 
articulation of [s] or [z] easier. The 
therapist, therefore, may find new ap- 
proaches to facilitating remediation of 
[s] and [z] in the following sound com- 
binations. For [s] use |kstr] as in extra, 


[kse] as in except, [kspl] as in exploded, 
and |[aspr] as in the springs. For [z| 
use [azl] as in puzzle, and [zu] as in 
zoo. 


Certain of the findings from this study 
contradict opinions commonly held 
about sounds that make [s] and [z] 
easy to acquire. The combinations of 
|t} with |s] and [d] with [z], general- 
ly thought to facilitate learning of the 
position for the [s] and [z] sounds, 
actually make them rather difficult to 
produce, according to the results of this 
investigation. In general, [s] preceded 
by [k] and [z] followed by [1] or pre- 
ceded by [a] are easier to produce. 

The therapist should recognize that 
the use of specific words or of certain 
sound combinations will not bring about 
immediate and complete correction of 
defective [s] and [z]. Rather, these 
facilitating combinations should be used 
as aids in establishing kinesthetic and 
auditory patterns for the correct produc- 
tion of the deviant sounds. These pat- 
terns may then form the basis for ther- 
apy designed to bring about a transfer 
of the correct sound from the single 
word or combination to additional 
words, to phrases and sentences, and 
eventually to the conversational speech 
of the individual. 


Additional investigation is needed be- 
fore extensive suggestions for improving 
articulation tests can be made. Although 
more work is necessary, this is not an 
easy field in which to carry on research. 
Many variable and uncontrollable fac- 
tors influencing an individual's articu- 
lation, not the least of which is the 
tester’s subjective judgment, make eval- 
uation of speech extremely difficult. The 
articulation test, therefore, should les- 
sen, in so far as possible, as many vari- 


able factors as can be discovered and 


controlled. Determining these variables 
is a task for future experimental studies. 





A MODERN STYLE OF THEATRE 
By John Gassner 


I 


LTHOUGH the serious drama and 
A theatre have undergone many 
transformations in the course of their 
long history, they have never intention- 
ally departed from fundamental prin- 
ciples of dramatic art first set down by 
Aristotle except in a twenty-five year old 
dramatic movement of so-called Epic 
Theatre. Its foremost playwright and 
theoretician has been the German poet 
Bertolt Brecht. His work, important for 
its literary distinction, is made doubly 
significant by its challenge to dramatic 
tradition as old as the Western theatre. 
He poses many problems of criticism 
and theatrical practice, but is as yet only 
a shadowy figure in America in spite of 
more than a quarter of a century of 
steady writing, considerable standing in 
Central Europe, and an inclination to 
explain his philosophy of art at any time 
—and sometimes at high pitch. 


Since Brecht is a vigorous man in his 
early fifties and has been a continually 
developing artist, there is no telling 
what new paths he may yet traverse. 
But his work to date is already a cohe- 
sive body of drama and criticism exem- 
plifying a special approach to the stage. 
It has been called by him an anti-Aris- 
totelian approach because it challenges 
the value of the principle of unity and 
of the emotional nature of the drama 
that Aristotle stressed in the Poetics.’ 
This anti-Aristotelianism, moreover, is 


Mr. Gassner, Associate Professor at Queens Col- 
lege and Lecturer in Dramatic Arts at Columbia 
University, is senior contributing editor of The- 
atre Arts and drama critic of other magazines. 

1Jt might be argued that Aristotle's criteria 
were intended for tragedy, and that Brecht’s 
outlook, as well as his playwriting, is essen- 
tially comic. But since concepts of identifica- 


not a negative contribution and an aca- 
demic interest, because Brecht has 
turned it into a practice of playwriting, 
actor-training, and stage direction, as 
well as into a philosophy of art, distinct- 
ly related to a scientific age and its an- 
alytical temper, which manifests itself 
in other fields than the theatre. He has 
claimed for the theatre the function of 
demonstration that pervades the mass 
communication media of radio, televi- 
sion, and the “documentary” film, as 
well as the industrial and scientific meet- 
ing, the sociological lecture, and the var- 
ious exhibits which society employs so 
effectively in everyday practice. And like 
these media, his “epic theatre” has given 
primacy to neither emotion nor unity, 
for emotion is, more often than not, an 
impediment to a successful demonstra- 
tion; and unity means something else 
to the demonstrator, who organizes his 
materials for the purpose of clarifying 
the subject, than to the narrator who 
tries to achieve suspense—or to the poet 
or musician who secures a mood and 
avoids breaking it. More than any other 
dramatist of our age, Brecht has sought 
to develop a modern dramatic medium 
for modern social reality. 

Since Brecht has miraculously, and al- 
most against his own judgment or pro- 
fessed policy, functioned as a poet rather 
than as a journalist, he has laid claims 
upon more than transitory interest, and 
his career as a playwright will ultimate- 
ly have to be evaluated in literary as 
well as dramatic and theatrical terms. 


tion and sympathy have been generally ab- 
sorbed into comedy, too, since the advent of 
fourth century B.c. “New Comedy,” Brecht is 
entitled to consider himself an anti-Aristotelian 
critic and playwright. 
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At present, however, he is of particular 
interest to us not as the literary figure 
he is (most Americans do not know his 
plays and poems) but as a playwright- 
director-theorist who has, on one hand, 
challenged accepted premises of dramat- 
ic art and, on the other hand, proclaimed 
and exemplified mass-communication 
demonstration-dramaturgy and __ stage- 
craft as the most responsible contempo- 
rary reincarnation of dramatic art. This 
dramaturgy and this stagecraft need not 
be (and actually are not), moreover, 
the exclusive property of any specific 
ideology. There is no reason why the 
method Brecht has candidly placed at 
the service of Marxian and materialistic 
dogma cannot be applied to the propa- 
gation of fervently maintained demo- 
cratic and Christian principles. Democ- 
racy and Christianity are also suscep- 
tible of demonstration and have prob- 
lems to present and strategies to con- 
sider. In spite of the stress democracy 
and Christianity place on the individual, 
they too burst the walls of private dra- 
ma, involve mankind all over the globe 
in a common cause or problem, and 
have epic matter to make immediate for 
our century. There is a good deal of 
“epic theatre” of demonstration and 
explication, for example, in Christopher 
Fry’s recent religious play A Sleep of 
Prisoners, a poetic examination of con- 
science and policy with respect to vio- 
lence and war, chiefly by means of four 
disjunctive biblical episodes. Had Brecht 
chosen to write this play it might have 
been different in point and style, but 
not particularly different in technique 
except for greater clarity. Clarity is 
Brecht’s forte, but is one of the less con- 
spicuous virtues of British poet-play- 
wrights, T. S. Eliot included, when they 
expound religion. 

Brecht has viewed the past and pres- 
ent with a twentieth-century mind. His 
political outlook has always been far 


left of center, although his left-wing or- 
thodoxy has been questionable even 
when he has spoken dogmatically. He 
is essentially an extreme individualist, 
if not indeed a bohemian artist-intel- 
lectual, weaving his way through maze; 
of collectivist ideals and policies as a 
poet rather than as a politician. Like 
others of his time, he has ridden the two 
horses of idealism and materialism, and 
of romanticism and Marxism, without 
any particular sense of discomfort or in- 
congruity. He has also been a moralist 
of contemporary caliber for better or 
worse, pondering ethical problems in re- 
lation to political realities and expedi 
ents until ethics and strategy become 
indistinguishable in his thought—a dan- 
gerous way of thinking mitigated in his 
case by an essential humanism apparent 
in his passion for justice and his sym- 
pathy for the underdog. For Brecht does 
not quite succeed in suppressing the 
human sympathy that he would theo- 
retically banish from the stage, if his 
theories are construed rigorously. He 
has endeavored to make drama out of 
themes and material usually excluded 
from a theatre dedicated to private emo- 
tion. In ways that recall the efforts of 
Koestler, Malraux, and other contempo- 
rary novelists, Brecht has certainly tried 
to make political reality the center of 
his art and the springboard of his in- 
quiry into private and public conduct. 
Even when his main characters them- 
selves have only a hazy awareness of 
politics, they exemplify the political na- 
ture of human existence, and the “hu- 
man condition” with which Brecht has 
concerned himself has always been in- 
trinsically a political condition. How 
Brecht’s outlook has determined his 
form is, however, the paramount ques- 
tion; for his uniqueness as an artist lies 
not in his content or politics, common 
enough these days, but in the manner in 
which he has translated a bias into dra- 
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ma, production style, and dramatic the- 
ory. 
II 

Brecht first attracted attention in 1922 
when he was awarded the important 
Kleist Prize for Drums in the Night, an 
angry and turbulent account of the re- 
turn of a German soldier to civilian life 
only to discover how little value his sac- 
rifices have had, and how little sympathy 
a veteran can expect. Inflamed by the 
revolutionary situation in post-war Ger- 
many, Brecht identified himself with the 
extreme left-wing groups in the theatre 
and harnessing his poetic talent to prop- 
aganda, wrote plays intended to instruct 
the common man as well as the class- 
conscious partisan. He called the most 
rudimentary of these pieces Lehrstiicke 
“learning plays,” or, more accurately, 
teaching plays, and the term is loosely 
applicable also to his more developed 
dramas, in which he essayed instruction 
more indirectly. Primarily, however, he 
broke with representational, “fourth- 
wall” theatre, with purely affective dra- 
ma, and with the means, including unity 
of mood, by which playwriting and stage 
art draw the spectator into a closed 
magical circle of experience and induce 
a hypnosis. Altogether, Brecht imposed 
on himself the role of a demonstrator 
employing characters and plot merely 
as the material and the means of his 
inquiry or lesson, although the instruc- 
tion could be oblique. In short, Brecht 
rejected the technique of realism, a 
middle-class product ever since Lillo, 
for the sake of a more functional real- 
ism that requires analysis and exempli- 
fication. In his work, therefore, Brecht 
combined expressionism or symbolism 
with the verisimilitude favored by con- 
ventional realists, reinforced argument 
with a variety of imaginative devices, 
and launched into satiric and hortatory 
folk ballads whenever these suited his 
purpose. He also made much use of 


music, not only for intermittent effect 
but for formal structure; and, of course, 
he rejected the conventional mood- 
drenched music of romantic pathos, 
favoring instead a sharp and emphatic 
music specially provided for him by 
such modernists as Hans Eisler, Kurt 
Weill, and Paul Dessau. 

One of the first of the Lehrstiicke, 
The Expedient, was an analysis of the 
moral problems faced in political action. 
The piece was technically an oratorio, 
with a score by Hans Eisler, and was 
produced in Germany in 1929. Before 
long, however, Brecht amplified his dra- 
matic scope, writing full-length plays 
distinguishable from conventionally con- 
structed drama by their horizontal, 
chronicle structure and their technique 
of abrupt scenes and interrupted plot. 
A good example was Mother, his drama- 
tization of Gorky’s novel, which traced 
the rise of social consciousness in a peas- 
ant woman. Here Brecht interrupted 
the plot sequence and punctuated the 
demonstration with a direct address to 
the public by means of choruses or “mass 
chants” which impressed Archibald Mac- 
Leish as a means of opening the portals 
of the theatre to modern poets when the 
play was produced in New York. In 
adapting John Gay’s classic The Beg- 
gar’s Opera, renamed The Three-Penny 
Opera, for which the late Kurt Weill 
wrote a memorable score, Brecht made 
even stronger use of music as a con- 
comitant of commentary rather than as 
an emotional solvent, actually conquer- 
ing the romantic musical-comedy field 
with his new technique. Staged in 1928, 
with Brecht directing the production 
himself, The Three-Penny Opera be- 
came the outstanding musical comedy 
of Central Europe between the first and 
second World Wars. The mordant qual- 
ity of The Three-Penny Opera actually 
brought it closer to Ben Jonson than to 
John Gay. A stinging comment on 
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amoral and predatory laissez-faire phi- 
losophy, which Brecht and his support- 
ers, of course, identified with Capital- 
ism, this comedy missed fire when pro- 
duced in New York. Its influence, how- 
ever, has been quite apparent in our 
theatre, in such pieces as The Cradle 
Will Rock, Finian’s Rainbow, Regina, 
and Flahooley—and in the anti-New 
Deal Knickerbocker Holiday, on which 
Kurt Weill collaborated with Maxwell 
Anderson. 

When Hitler came to power, Brecht, 
who narrowly escaped extermination by 
fleeing from Germany, found even more 
incentives than before for the composi- 
tion of the Lehrstiicke in almost every 
conceivable form, for now the crisis in 
the world that was soon to experience 
the explosion of a second World War 
added justification to his conviction that 
a theatre dedicated to sentiment was in- 
adequate. One of the most trenchant 
of his plays was Round Heads and 
Peaked Heads, produced in Copenhagen 
in 1936. Here satiric fantastication was 
most pronounced, as Brecht reduced 
Hitler's racial theories to an absurdity 
by means of a grotesque fable. Still more 
brilliant although more realistic, was 
the comedy Puntila and His Servant 
(Herr Puntila und sein Knecht) that 
Brecht wrote in Finland in 1942. Os- 
tensibly writing a folk play about a 
wealthy landowner and the servant, 
who, taking advantage of his master’s 
frequent drunkenness, softens his heart 
now and then, Brecht launched a broad- 
side against the entire Mannerheim rul- 
ing class in Finland. Satire, however, 
was only one of several types of drama 
written by Brecht during his exile from 
1933 to 1945, when he returned to Ger- 
many to become the Eastern Zone’s fa- 
vorite playwright and one of its well. 
regarded directors. (He had a slight 
ideological mishap in 1951 with an anti- 


war opera, The Trial of Lucullus, but 
he revised it according to the latest 
party-specifications and was restored to 
favor.) Brecht also extended his “epic” 
method in three historical plays and 
wrote, in addition, two remarkable plays 
that may be loosely called “moralities” 
or parables. 

Sometime before writing Puntila and 
while he was still living in Scandinavia, 
shortly before the start of World War 
II, he composed one of the most vig- 
orous historical plays of the modern 
European theatre, Mother Courage and 
Her Children, a chronicle of the Thirty 
Years War in Germany recounting the 
experiences of the promiscuous camp- 
follower known as Mutter Courage 
(Mother Courage) who makes a profit out 
of the war but loses all her children in 
the holocaust. Much may be said about 
the brutal realism of the writing and 
mordant documentation of war—a relig- 
ious war at that—climaxed by a stirring 
scene in which Mother Courage’s dumb 
daughter loses her life while attempting 
to warn a town that it is about to be 
sacked by the enemy. But the play is 
greatly enriched by its lyrical compo- 
nents and by the bold variations of mood 
that project the irony and chaos of the 
world gone mad with the lust of plunder- 
ing and killing; especially striking are 
the ballads interspersed in the text. 
Whatever difficulties the play may en- 
counter here, it proved to be one of the 
most powerful productions in Europe, 
and it is as incisive as it is exciting. 
Brecht, it is interesting to note, was dis- 
appointed when the Zurich premiere 
during World War II, evidently a most 
effective production in which Therese 
Giehse distinguished herself as Mother 
Courage, created too much sympathy for 
the heroine. The press, taking its cue 
from the death of her three children, 


2 Originally a radio play. 
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called the play a “Niobe tragedy.” More 
interested in emphasizing “das rein mer- 
kantile Wesen des Kriegs,” the purely 
commercial character of the war, that 
attracts Mother Courage to the front 
and the inability of the common man 
to “learn anything from the catastro- 
phe,” Brecht made a number of changes 
in the text for the later Berlin produc- 
tion. A comparison of the Zurich and 
Berlin texts reveals that Brecht took 
precautions to eliminate the impression 
of a “Niobe-tragedy.’’* 

Another historical play, Galileo, re- 
counts the struggles of the great Italian 
scientist. It is not merely a biographical 
drama such as we are accustomed to, 
but a cool analysis of the problems and 
state of mind of a man who stands be- 
tween two worlds and compromises be- 
tween intellectual integrity and person- 
al safety. The play was too cool, too 
cold, for a number of New York critics, 
including Brooks Atkinson, who saw an 
ANTA experimental production of the 
work with Charles Laughton playing 
Galileo. It was written with the inten- 
tion of exposing a situation rather than 
emotionally involving the spectators; we 
are not made to sympathize with Galileo 
but to understand his problem. Instruc- 
tion is the prime objective of this 
Brechtian piece—instruction with a 
view to expounding a historical situa- 
tion which may repeat itself and there- 
fore must be comprehended. We could 
embarrass Brecht by applying his exposi- 
tion to the Lysenko genetics controversy 
in Russia, and he would, no doubt, be 
delighted to embarrass us by referring to 
violations of, academic freedom in the 
United States since the start of the “cold 


3 Brecht: g Versuche 20/21. Frankfurt am 
Main: Sukrkamp Verlag vorm. S. Fisher, 1949. 
Pp. 79-82. Nevertheless, the dumb daughter in 
the play is one of the most affecting characters 
in the entire range of modern drama. It is for- 
tunate that she is not the main character of 
the play; otherwise Brecht would have edited 
the role drastically. 
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war.” But both sides can agree that 
Brecht’s intentionally cold dramaturgy, 
whether we like it or not, has a special 
place in modern theatrical art, if due 
attention is given to the expansion of 
radio, television, and motion picture 
documentary or semi-documentary dra- 
ma. His objective method does seem the 
most appropriate one for treating his- 
torical events. Sidney Howard's Yellow- 
jack, which employed the documentary 
style, would actually be more effective 
in my opinion if the dramaturgy and 
style were ‘“‘colder;” the audience would 
be less disappointed then because the 
play isn’t “warmer,” in the sense of be- 
ing closer to conventional affective dra- 
ma. At the same time, Howard's play 
would have been more lyrical, too, if 
Brecht had been the author. It is an 
error to make lyricism invariably synon- 
ymous with “feeling;” Brecht, like Aris- 
tophanes, John Gay, and W. S. Gilbert, 
has the talent to achieve “non-emotion- 
al” and ironical lyricism. 

Brecht’s third epic, The Private Life 
of the Master Race, was also an original 
piece of documentary dramaturgy. ‘Two 
of its episodes, The Informer and The 
Jewish Wife, are profoundly moving 
one-act plays, and were performed inde- 
pendently during the war. But Brecht 
would not be flattered by the praise that 
can be accorded to him on this account. 
He wrote this play as a cross-section of 
German life with a view to demonstrat- 
ing how a nation is terrorized into ac- 
cepting a dictatorship and launching a 
full-scale war. Technically, indeed, the 
play, which I find rather uneven and 
less than satisfactory because of lacunae 
in the incomplete published version,* is 
a unique variant of chronicle drama be- 
cause the episodes are not strictly se- 


4 Translated by Eric Russell Bentley, New 
Directions, 1944. This edition consists of sev- 
enteen of the twenty-eight scenes Brecht wrote 
under the general title Fears and Miseries of 
the Third Reich. 








quential; that is, they do not comprise a 
suspensive story, as in a narrative that 
tells us in a succession of episodes what 
happened first and what happened next. 
In the main, each scene is a separate 
demonstration of some aspect of the 
Nazi terror. Here, then, is the epic 
technique not as it appears, let us say, 
in Homer or in Henry IV, but as it 
could appear in a lecture with slides, 
each episode constituting a slide to dem- 
onstrate an aspect of the subject. 

Most appealing perhaps are the two 
paraies Brecht wrote while living in 
America. The Caucasian Circle of 
Chalk, in which the rights of mother- 
hood are assigned to the woman who 
cared for a child rather than to the 
mother who gave birth to it, is both a 
chronicle and a “morality.” Somewhat 
unwieldy, it is, nevertheless, a good ex- 
ample of the manner in which Brecht 
deliberately turns even an intrinsically 
emotional situation into an exposition 
of attitudes and values. He is the anti- 
sentimentalist par excellence even when 
his subject is sentiment. The other par- 
able, The Good Woman of Setzuan is, 
in my opinion, a masterpiece, although 
it is difficult to produce with sufficient 
verisimilitude, considering the prevail- 
ing taste of our theatre, because the 
same actress must play both a woman 
and a man—that is, the heroine’s cousin. 
Brecht, however, has little use for veri- 
similitude, and would be pleased rather 
than disturbed if the production vio- 
lated illusion. He is opposed to illusion- 
mongering and actually wants his audi- 
ence to know that it is witnessing the- 
atre rather than life; just as the public 
watching a demonstration knows that 
reality is not being photographed but 
being arranged for the purposes of an 
analysis. Actions in his type of drama 
are not intended to represent reality 
but to explain it and to challenge the 
critical intelligence of the observer. 
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Here, as in other plays, Brecht avails 
himself freely of Chinese theatrical 
style in which verisimilitude is of no 
consequence. Although he wrote The 
Good Woman of Setzuan with great 
charm and resorted to fantasy in bring- 
ing several little Chinese deities down 
to earth parable-wise in order to see 
how the human race is behaving, his 
object was to demonstrate a far-reach- 
ing point rather than to create illusion. 
His heroine, a kind-hearted prostitute, 
discovers that her philanthropy threat- 
ens to destroy her and at the same time 
to undermine the morale of all the peo- 
ple who depend upon the bounty she 
dispenses after the gods have rewarded 
her kindness to them with a gift of 
money. In self-defense in a hungry 
world that would easily exhaust her 
charity without improving the general 
situation of the poor, she is forced to 
assume an alter ego, and, in the guise of 
a tough-minded male cousin, she puts 
all her dependents to work. Before long, 
however, the momentum of her practi- 
cal policy pushes her to the other ex- 
treme that we might call dictatorship, 
until the people cry out against the 
tyranny of the “cousin” and accuse him 
of having murdered their benefactress. 
The Chinese gods interfere at last, and 
order the “good woman’ to resume 
her other self. Nevertheless, they assent 
to her plea that she needs her alter ego, 
and give her permission to impersonate 
her cousin now and then. There is a 
sort of sophrosyne in this demonstration 
of how goodness must be practical and 
strong but not so “practical” as to take 
advantage of human helplessness and 
play the dictator. The sophrosyne at 
the core of this presentation of the prob- 
lem of good and evil in social action de- 
termines the style and tone of the work. 
Here, too, Brecht effects a “cooling off” 


5 “der gute Mensch”—literally, the good per- 
son or the person of good will. 
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of the drama by means of a quizzical 
tone, lyric interruptions of the plot, and 
an “angle of vision” that tilts the pic- 
ture of life with sardonic emphasis. 
Brecht who can be a master of elo- 
quence, knows that “‘coolness,” too, can 
be a sort of rhetoric—if not an Aristote- 
lian rhetoric of persuasion, then a rhet- 
oric of inquiry or analysis. The method 
is Socratic or, more accurately, Silenic, 
rather than Aristotelian. 


Ill 

Brecht is in all respects a rebel against 
Aristotelian and post-Aristotelian esthet- 
ics. Although Aristotle was the son of 
a physician and himself a biologist, he 
relied on illusion and emotion when he 
considered dramatic art. Brecht, who 
was a medical student, is consistently 
the surgeon; and this not only in his 
plays but in his ballads, that often vary 
eloquence with a sudden flatness, with 
a lapse into caustic colloquialism, and 
with an eighteenth-century rationalistic 
sharpness. He is given to pouring cold 
water on his work whenever it threatens 
to become overheated. His “epic” theory 
of drama and stagecraft is a protest 
against the priority of feeling and the 
principle of identification in drama. He 
does not allow feeling to preempt the 
field of observation, nor does he want 
us to get into other people’s skin, lest 
we fail to observe them, assesss them, 
and draw objective conclusions. Brecht 
is the most anti-tragic of modern artists, 
not excluding Bernard Shaw; and for 
the same reason that Shaw anti- 
tragic except in Saint Joan—that is, be- 
cause Brecht has unlimited faith in the 
perfectibility of man, the effectiveness 
of rational inquiry, and the power ol 
men to improve the “human condition” 
by concerted action.* He also aims at a 


was 


6It may be interesting to observe that the 
great ages of high tragedy are not notable for 
any strong conviction that mankind is commit- 
ted to progress and capable of it, that improve- 


naturalistic objectivity in spite of his 
rejection of naturalistic technique. 

One might describe Brecht as a lyric 
Henry Becque, if we waive the fact that 
Brecht has favored epic expansion of 
the drama whereas Becque sought dra- 
matic compression. Brecht, one should 
add, exercises great economy in build- 
ing scenes and writing dialogue and 
lyrics; the expansiveness he requires is 
of the Elizabethan variety—that is, free- 
flowing, multifarious, and multi-scened 
action, 

Brecht favors a type of dramatic com- 
position that projects the various facets 
of man’s life in society without feeling 
any obligation to abide by any strict 
unity of time, place, action, mood, and 
style. His plays often have the extensive- 
ness of an Elizabethan chronicle like 
Henry IV, and as much variety of action 
and tone. One scene may convey a real- 
istic picture and another may take the 
ferm of a discussion or a narration; or 
there may be no scene at all, only a 
song or recitation. But the episodes, 
combined with narrative and_ lyrical 
passages, and augmented with panto- 
mime, dance, projected slogans, signs 
or placards, slides, and even motion- 
picture sequences, if necessary, all fol- 
lowing one another in rapid succession, 
may form one big tumultuous play 
somewhat in the manner of one of the 
novels of John Dos Passos’ U.S.A. The 
result of this horizontal dramaturgy is 
“epic drama,” according to Brecht. Since 
Brecht takes an analytical view of real- 
ity and institutes an inquiry or demon- 
strates his argument with every conceiv- 
able device, his epic style serves the pur- 
pose of social realism, and the most 
accurate term for his type of drama is 
“epic realism.” Foregoing the esthetic 
advantages of a complete synthesis by 
ment is a social rather than individual prob- 


lem, and that it can be effected by materialistic 
rather than spiritual means, 
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tone or mood (the ideal since the nine- 
teenth century of both the conventional 
realists and the art-for-art’s sake sym- 
bolists), Brecht concentrates on the di- 
versity of a problem or situation, because 
the interrelationship of many facts and 
forces comprises its social reality. 
Brecht, moreover, has 
theoretical base for anti-emotionalism 
and evolved measures for ensuring that 
the theatre will not “put the audience 
in a trance and give it the illusion of 
witnessing natural, unrehearsed events.” 
Accordingly, he has propounded a prin- 
ciple of Verfremdung, or “alienation.” 
The scenery may be realistic, but only 
partially so; the stage may have enough 
realism to establish a background for 
the demonstration, but the scenery 
should be skeletal or incomplete. Since 
the audience should not be drawn into 
the play to such a degree that it loses its 
ability to stand outside the events, veri- 
similitude should be restricted and the 
fourth-wall convention should be vio- 
lated. Since the audience should not 
be placed under a spell, the scenic de- 
signer should avoid the use of the mood- 
drenched, atmospheric pillars and planes 
of the symbolist Appia-Craig school. Nor 
should the Brecht-trained actor lose 
himself completely in his 
does his Stanislavski-taught colleague; 
Brecht’s actor must be sufficiently out- 
side the “character” to serve as a “dem- 
onstrator.”” It may be said that the per- 
formance should be, at one level, a 
perpetual “aside” or comment. By these 
and other means, Brecht expects the 
stage production to combat the play- 
goer’s tendency to lose himself in illu- 
sion. Brecht is convinced that the stage 
can be interesting and _ entertaining 


proposed a 


role as 


without creating illusion—rightly so, | 
believe, though it does not of course 
follow that only “epic theatre’’ can be 
interesting and entertaining. Brecht be- 
lieves all along that the theatre must be 
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“entertainment.” His contain 
much broad humor, raffish wit, and fan- 
ciful argumentation, and the stage pro- 
duction he favors must never be a rou- 
tine and bloodless affair. It must be 
sprightly and alive; it can be rousing, 
too, and need not be devoid of emotion, 
provided the emotion does not blunt 
the point to be made and is not so 
thoroughly or so long sustained that the 
playgoer ceases to be a spectator or ob- 
server capable of arriving at an objec- 
tive judgment. Sustained empathy can 
produce a stupor rather than the mental 
alertness that Brecht requires of his 
public; complete identification with a 
stage character impairs objectivity and 
lulls the reasoning faculties to sleep. 
The playwright and the stage director 
must therefore draw the playgoer out 
of the magic circle of illusion and ab- 
breviate or neutralize the possibilities 


plays 


of empathy. 

According to Brecht, an Aristotelian 
catharsis through pity and terror, possi- 
ble only when we succumb to dramatic 
illusion and identify ourselves with the 
characters, is not a desirable experience. 
When we are thoroughly purged, there 
is no longer any necessity to evaluate a 
situation realistically or take action 
against the evils we have witnessed. 
The epic style must “awaken his [the 
playgoer’s] energy” with its demonstra- 
tion, no matter how quizzical (and 
Brecht is often whimsical rather than 
dutifully didactic) and must require de- 
cisions of him. This the production will 
do by distancing dramatic experience 
and breaking the hypnotic spell that 
realistists and symbolists alike cast upon 
their audience. By bringing into the 
drama such devices as choral commen- 
tary, song, and narration, Brecht intends 
to achieve a distancing and spell-break- 
ing, “alienating” effect. ‘These interrup- 
tions of the action are expected to 
awaken the spectator just as he is set- 
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tling down comfortably in his seat to 
enjoy the story and lose himself in an 
emotional narcosis. 

No one, then, has gone as far as 
Brecht in banishing Aristotelian pity, 
terror, catharsis, unity, and illusion as 
paramount dramatic values. He prides 
himself upon reflecting the scientific 
and analytical spirit of modern society, 
as well as the specially materialistic dia- 
lectic of Marxism. From this orienta- 
tion he derives his “modernity” as well 
as his challenge to a theatre which no 
matter how realistic in details, no mat- 
ter how attached to verisimilitude, 
remains wedded to eighteenth-century 
“sentimentalism” d /a Diderot and Steele 
so long as it fails to utilize the demon- 
stration techniques of the mass-commu- 
nication media or of the “living news- 
paper” form introduced by the Federal 
Theatre of the nineteen-thirties—a form 
that owes something to Brecht’s experi- 
ments with the Lehrstiicke. It may be 
maintained, indeed, that generally the 
contemporary theatre is pseudo-realistic 
rather than realistic, and too rarely sup- 
plies the alternative of imagination 
and poetry. By itself this alternative 
would be “pre-modern” and unsatisfac- 
tory to Brecht, although he has supplied 
more genuine poetry himself than most 
contemporary playwrights are capable 
of writing. Nothing, indeed, is more re- 
markable in Brecht’s career than that 
he should have been able to satisfy two 
contemporary needs at the same time— 
to extend realism and invigorate it, on 
the one hand, and to promote a theatre 
of imagination and poetry on the other 
hand. Imaginative drama and realistic 
drama are supposed to be the opposite 
poles of theatrical art. Brecht has re- 
solved the major dichotomy of the 
modern stage in his own work and has 
proved that it need not exist.’ 


7 T. S. Eliot made an attempt to resolve the 
contradiction between realistic and poetic art 


As an illustration, we may consider a 
simple play, The Private Life of the 
Master Race. Here we follow the travels 
of a German Panzer tank across Europe, 
from the time when it participates in 
Hitler’s early victories up to the time 
when it bogs down in Russia and faces 
defeat. The epic pattern appears in the 
extensive sequence of episodes, each 
dealing with a different soldier who was 
impressed into the service of the military 
machine and ultimately found himself 
a member of the tank division: an 
“Aryan” physician who had had a Jew- 
ish wife, a man who had been spied 
upon by his own child (or so he feared) 
a disgruntled worker, and so on. The 
play as a whole constitutes a vivid pic- 
ture of how an entire nation was en- 
slaved by fear, espionage, ““Aryanization” 
of the professions, and subversion of 
the law. Considerable suspense is built 
up in some of the individual episodes, 
but Brecht deliberately writes a discon- 
tinuous text unified only by the theme, 
the device of the Panzer crew weaving 
through the drama, and the formal pat- 
tern. The suspense ends with each epi- 
sode, and the story of each section is not 
continued into the next scene, since 
suspense must be avoided, according to 
Brecht, lest it engross the spectator too 
thoroughly and hypnotize him. 


in The Cocktail Party, but only by eroding the 
boundaries between reality and fantasy, by 
functioning as a Symbolist; and Symbolism is 
fundamentally a nineteenth century fin de siécle 
phenomenon. Christopher Fry tried to effect a 
resolution in A Sleep of Prisoners by resorting 
to a conventional dream technique that goes 
back to the Middle Ages. Brecht would prob- 
ably dismiss such efforts as obscurantist. In one 
way or another an attempt at a synthesis has 
been made ever since the advent of modern 
theatre—by Ibsen in his last plays, Strindberg 
(in There are Crimes and Crimes, for example), 
Chekhov, Synge, O’Casey, Lorca (in The House 
of Bernarda Alba), and others—generally, how- 
ever, by eliminating the boundaries between 
prose and formal poetry. Brecht keeps his prose 
and poetry distinct, as he must, indeed, if he 
is to remain true to his objective of avoiding 
any sort of magic of realistic illusion or of 
symbolism. 








Some of the scenes, such as The Jew- 
ish Wife and The Informer, are admir- 
ably realistic. But the work as a whole 
is stylized and theatrical. It alternates 
between little dramas and lyric passages 
consisting of the singing of the Panzer 
troops and a commentary roaring out of 
the darkness. Signs and slogans are 
flashed before us at the beginning of 
each scene, the scenery is skeletal, and 
the sound of the Panzer rolling along 
serves as a prelude to each vignette. The 
effect is terrifying, and emotions are 
stirred in different segments of the dra- 
ma. Yet the overall impression is that 
of a vivid demonstration of a social 
situation; the play is a lesson in the 
strategy of power and terror. It is not 
merely history—in the sense of a report 
on past events—but an analysis intended 
to sharpen our sense of reality and our 
faculties for acting our part in a vital 
situation or avoiding a similar fate. The 
play possesses poetic power, but not of 
the kind that dissolves our awareness of 
facts, policies, and procedures. The 
poetic parts of the play separate the dra- 
matized events and project or essen- 
tialize experience. Nor are we allowed 
to feel sorry for anyone or to identify 
ourselves with anyone for any length of 
time; after fifteen minutes at the most, 
we are carried to the next point, the 
next demonstration. Brecht called this 
work a documentary play. A document 
it is, although not in the pedestrian 
sense of the term. The Private Life of 
the Master Race is a document with 
wings. 

Not the least attractive feature of 
Brecht’s work, indeed, is the evident ten- 
sion set up between poet and scientist, 
fabulist and social realist, the man of 
feeling and the social thinker who writes 
with detachment. We sense that the 


artist has forced his way through a maze 
of difficulties; he has overcome the re- 
sistance of the grain of the wood or the 
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hardness of the marble or bronze. His 
writing, moreover, indicates that Brecht 
is not actually proposing to adulterate 
the drama or reduce it to factual writ- 
ing. His work suggests that even if the 
theatre should heed Brecht, the “epic” 
dramatic style as envisioned by him 
should prevail, it could remain art rath- 
er than mere documentation, and litera- 
ture rather than merely another variant 
of educational “visual aid” programs. 


The Brechtian technique and idea, as 
noted earlier, have indeed found some 
equivalents even in America, where he 
has never had a successful professional 
production.’ The “epic style” crops up 
in many quarters without either critics 
or playgoers being aware of it. Brecht’s 
influence, then, continues to radiate. 
Mathematics has gone beyond Euclid, 
physics beyond Newton, medicine be- 
yond Andreas Vesalius and Lister. In 
Brecht’s work® as a playwright, stage di- 


8See Paul Green’s anti-war play of the 
1930's, Johnny Johnson; the Lerner and Weill 
chronicle of marriage in American history, Love 
Life; the “living newspapers” Power, One-Third 
of a Nation, Spirochete, E = Mc,; Green's dra- 
matization of Richard Wright's Native Son; 
Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock. 1 do not, of 
course, mean that these are simply imitations 
of Brecht’s work. 

® Brecht has presented his theories in a num- 
ber of essays. Among these, the most accessible 
résumé is The Alienation Effect, translated by 
Eric Bentley, in Actors on Acting, ed. by Toby 
Cole and Helen Krich Chinoy (Crown Publish- 
ers, New York), pp. 281-285. Previously pub- 
lished in Theatre Arts, XXXIII (January 1949), 
38-40, under the title A New Technique of Act- 
ing. This essay includes a significant definition 
of the purpose that underlies the “alienation 
principle” in acting. “Since he [the actor] does 
not identify himself with the man he presents, 
he can see him from a particular, chosen stand- 
point, can reveal his opinion of him, and bring 
the spectator, who also was not invited to iden- 
tify himself with the character, to criticize him.” 
(Page 284.) This approach achieves the “his- 
torification of everyday life” that Brecht con- 
siders the main feature of his epic theatre. 

This essay should be compared with the es- 
say by another epic director, Edwin Piscator, 
Objective Writing, op. cit., 285-291. Unlike 
Brecht, Piscator has not written original plays, 
although he has collaborated in adapting novels 
such as The Good Soldier Schweik and An 
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rector, and critic, the drama is moving 
beyond Aristotle, and without annihilat- 
ing artistic values either in playwriting 
or in stage production. The possibilities 
of argument concerning the merits of 
his plays and theories are large, but the 


American Tragedy. As stage director in Ger- 
many, Piscator even demonstrated the possibil- 
ity of using “epic” staging for romantic, expres- 
sionistic, and naturalistic plays such as Schil- 
ler's The Robbers, Toller’s Hoppla, wir tanzen, 
Gorky’s The Lower Depths, and What Price 
Glory? Between 1940 and 1950, Piscator also 
demonstrated the “epic” style of production in 
New York, at the “Studio Theatre” of the New 
School and at the President Theatre. His ap- 
plication of the epic style to King Lear, with 
Sam Jaffe in the title role, was singularly un- 
successful. But a moderate epic staging of 
Sartre’s The Flies by Paul Ransom under Pis- 
cator’s supervision proved extraordinarily effec- 
tive; and a production of Robert Penn Warren's 
All the King’s Men, the play Warren wrote be- 
fore writing his Pulitzer Prize novel, was highly 


stalemate in contemporary theatre justi- 
fies at least enough interest in this non- 
Aristotelian approach to further in- 
quiry into its possibilities and encour- 
age thoroughly American experimenta- 
tion with epic realism. 


Two other illuminating essays by Brecht 
available in English are: 1) A Model for Epic 
Theatre, translated by Eric Bentley, in The 
Sewanee Review (Summer 1949), in’ which 
Brecht describes his theory of acting-technique; 
and 2) A Little Organum for the Theatre, 
translated by Beatrice Gottlieb, in Accent (Win- 
ter 1951), 13-40, in which Brecht elaborates 
an esthetics for our “scientific age.” The Or- 
ganum is not always easy to follow, but it is 
stimulating. 

The best expositions of Brecht’s plays and 
theories in English by someone else are by 
Eric Bentley in The Playwright as Thinker 
(Reynal and Hitchcock, 1946) pp. 250-72, The 
Private Life of the Master Race (New Direc- 
tions, 1944), pp. 117-136, and “German Stage- 
craft Today” in Kenyon Review, XI (Autumn 


provocative if rather inconclusive. 1949), 630-648. 


COMMENTARIES 
THE KINDS OF TRAGEDY 
XIX. 


There are four kinds of Tragedy, deducible from so many parts, 
which have been mentioned. One kind is the COMPLICATED; where all 
depends on revolution and discovery: another is the DISASTROUS, such 
as those on the subject of Ajax or Jxion: another, the MORAL, as the 
Phthiotides, and the Peleus: and, fourthly, the SIMPLE, such as the 
Phorcides, the Prometheus, and all those Tragedies, the scene of which is 
laid in the infernal regions. 

It should be the Poet’s aim to make himself master of all these man- 
ners; of as many of them, at least, as possible, and those the best: espe- 
cially, considering the captious criticism, to which, in these days, he is ex- 
posed. For, the public, having now seen different Poets excel in each of 
these different kinds, expect every single poet to unite in himself, and to 
surpass, the peculiar excellences of them ail. 

One Tragedy may justly be considered as the same with another, or 
different, not according as the subjects, but, rather, according as the com- 
plication and development, are the same or different.—Many Poets, when 
they have complicated well, develop badly. They should endeavour to de- 
serve equal applause in both. 


XX. 


We must also be attentive to what has been often mentioned, and not 
construct a 7'ragedy upon an Epic plan. By an Epic plan, I mean, a fable 
composed of many fables; as if any one, for instance, should take the entire 
fable of the ILIAD for the subject of a Tragedy. In the Epic Poem, the 
length of the whole admits of a proper magnitude in the parts; but in the 
drama, the effect of such a plan is far different from what is expected. . . . 
—Aristotle, De Poetica. Translated as Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry by 
Thomas Twining, second edition by Daniel Twining. (London, 1812), 
pp. 155-157. 








THE INTERPRETATION OF POETRY 
John G. Neihardt 


HEN I began my apprenticeship 
W:: a verse-smith nearly sixty years 
ago, poetry seemed to me a fanciful way 
of writing down what one had thought 
and felt. With the growth of time it 
became, more and more, an indispens- 
able means of sharing one’s sense of 
wonder in this mysterious world of our 
brief adventuring. And now I find that 
it has come to be, with due allowance 
for human frailty, a way of living with 
reference to levels of awareness well 
above that stratum of consciousness in 
which the materialistic superstition may 
root and flourish. It is with such ex- 
panded or heightened states that one is 
concerned in the writing and reciting of 
poetry. 

Some years ago, after an evening's 
reading, one listener came from the au- 
dience to ask the question, “Can you 
tell me why you recite poetry as you 
do?” There was too much involved in 
the question, and I gave an evasive an- 
swer to the effect that the compelling 
impulse involved, if not the reason, 
must have been known to all poets from 
the beginning—and obeyed with vary- 
ing degrees of success. 

It is the nature and function of poetry 
that must determine the method of its 
utterance. Essential poetry,  distin- 
guished from the art, is not to be con- 
trasted with prose, but with science. 
Poetry is a mode of understanding, as 
science is a mode of knowing; and the 


Mr. Neihardt, distinguished poet, writer, and 
editor, is now Lecturer in English and Poet in 
Residence at the University of Missouri. His A 
Cycle of the West, which includes the five epic 
songs, has recently been published (Macmillan, 
1949) as a single volume in the sequence origin- 
ally intended. 


two modes, flowing together, complete 
the circle of our human reality. The 
difference is not unlike that between 
wisdom and knowledge, truth and fact, 
spiritual and so-called physical con- 
cepts, the emergent overall meaning of 
a pattern of knowing and the details of 
the knowing. 

By way of illustration I have given 
the following fable to one of my classes. 
A long, long while ago, before the arts 
had come into being, lived two boys, A 
and B, and they were great pals, seeing 
eye to eye in all matters. They agreed 
about everything, including girls, whom 
they still regarded as nuisances to be 
scorned and avoided; for the inevitable 
miracle had not yet occurred for them. 
But one day something happened to B 
that had never happened before. He 
saw Mary Jones, and somehow, in a 
catch of the breath, perhaps, the whole 
world became strangely beautiful and 
tingling with wonder. For B saw some- 
thing vastly more than pig-tails, tilted 
nose, and freckles; more even than the 
tremulously winsome smile, the timid, 
tender eyes. Though he could not know 
it, he had seen a timeless vision of es- 
sential Woman as she was and is and 
shall be, the sweetheart, wife, and moth- 
er of the race; and it is in no self-bound 
sense-state of consciousness that such 
visions can be seen. It was truly a mi- 
raculous moment for B, life-changing 
and humanizing; for it involved the loss 
of self in a luminous awareness of larger 
relations previously unsuspected. Many 
causes other than “falling in love” pro- 
duce such moments of illumination; but 
no doubt love, in its ultimate meaning 
as self-loss in the sense of some harmo- 
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nious whole, is always fundamental. It 
was a moment similar in quality that 
Homer celebrated in the magic line, 
“When out of heaven breaketh the in- 
finite air, and all stars are seen, and the 
shepherd’s heart is glad.” 

Doubtless everyone experiences, with 
widely varying degrees of scope and in- 
tensity, such moments of expanded 
awareness; and the poet appeals largely 
to the submerged memories of such mo- 
ments. 

We are gregarious beings and our 
values are social. B had great news in- 
deed, and he must share it with his pal. 
Rushing to A, he began telling about 
Mary Jones and how beautiful she was 
—surely the most beautiful thing in all 
the world! With growing amazement A 
listened patiently, and when the other 
paused out of breath, he remarked, 
“You must be out of your senses! That 
girl is as homely as a mud fence!” 

Truly, B was out of his senses, in a 
manner as yet unknown to either; and 
perhaps we are not far from the major 
source of worldly woe when we admit 
that both were right—and wrong. What 
B did not understand was that the glor- 
ious news he strove to communicate was 
not in the nature of information to be 
shared by factual statement. It was an 
experience in a _ heightened state of 
awareness; and since our language was 
developed for utilitarian purposes, he 
had no adequate medium of expression; 
for the more comprehensive language of 
the arts had not yet been invented. Had 
he been master of the Art of Song, for 
instance, he might have sung of Mary in 
such a way as to induce in the conscious- 
ness of A the appropriate mood and 
state of awareness in which the expe- 
rience could occur, and in which alone 
A could receive the news of such expe- 
rience. A was merely a naive material- 
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ist; perhaps he became the first advocate 
of Naturalism in literature! 


With acknowledgements to Plato, we 
may give another extreme illustration 
of the idea considered here. We may 
fancy the great mass of mankind as 
living in a valley entirely surrounded by 
lofty mountains. Being so long forced 
to act as though there were nothing be- 
yond the mountains, most men, per- 
haps, believe there is nothing “real” 
beyond the valley. This is their effec- 
tive belief, the one upon which they 
habitually act. Their religion teaches 
them that there is a perfect world be- 
yond the mountains, and that those 
people who are consistently good in the 
traditional sense of the valley will die 
into that perfect world. But meanwhile 
the mountains appear to be impassable, 
and no one “in his senses” strives to 
climb them. 


But as far back as valley records 
reach, and farther, no doubt, there have 
been those who were not sound sleepers, 
as “practical” valley men should be. 
Some of these became notorious sleep- 
walkers; and, in ways unknown, per- 
haps even to themselves, managed to 
ascend the steeps about the valley while 
others were deep in slumber. No one 
saw them go or come, for it is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of valley people 
to sleep a heavy sleep. And when the 
somnambulist himself undertook to tell 
what he had seen below him under the 
stars and moon, he himself may not 
have known it from the stuff of dreams. 
One of these may have viewed the valley 
from only a moderate height; but even 
from that vantage point the aspect of 
familiar things is greatly changed and 
new relations are perceived—relations 
that may throw a strange light upon 
one’s thought about one’s neighbor. An- 
other may have ascended much farther, 
and from that high point may have seen 
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the whole valley at a glance; and things 
once big may have grown little, and 
many things may have merged, and 
much that had seemed to matter greatly, 
may have ceased to matter. Now and 
then, one may have stood for a timeless 
moment upon a swimming peak and be- 
held the valley as a tiny pool of shadow 
in a vast of starlight, as though he had 
peered upon an outer world. 


Each of these “dreamers” finds trou- 
ble in telling what men call his dream, 
for valley parlance is limited to valley 
concepts. Accordingly, through the ages, 
these sleep-walkers have developed lan- 
guages and techniques whereby they 
may re-create in the minds of valley 
men some awareness of the vision from 
the height; and this they cannot do at 
all unless they can reproduce something 
of the mood, which is essential to the 
seeing. Some strive with color, some 
with visual form, and some by the weav- 
ing of sounds into enchanting patterns. 
Others use words in ways unknown to 
valley speech, creating a rhythmic flow 
of pictures in the mind of him who 
hears. And this latter way, the way of 
poetry, is more suggestion than telling, 
more singing than speech; if more of it 
were telling, less would be told. Always 
the effect of the message communicated 
by the art is to emphasize the larger re- 
lations, to merge the heedful self in 
some sense of harmonious wholeness. 
At this point we may note how Art 
blends, by imperceptible degrees, into 
Ethics; while in the realm of its origin 
in consciousness, it is lost in essential 
Religion. 

This valley picture, exaggerated for 
the purpose of illustration, is based 
upon the assumption of a sharp divid- 
ing line between the artist and the 
dwellers in the valley. No such sharp 
line exists, for consciousness is expansive 
and man is the artist animal. 


The hyperbolic statement that ‘we 
are all islands shouting to each other 
across seas of misunderstanding” con- 
tains vital meaning. And this is not sur- 
prising in view of the conventional, un- 
considered assumption that there is one 
valid state of consciousness in which all 
things may be considered. If the assump- 
tion were correct, then physical science 
and commonsense would be all-sufficing, 
and we could dispense with the arts. 
The poetic process is not only the es- 
sence of all the arts, but of harmonious 
living also. If, as men have often re- 
marked, this life is rather a disappoint- 
ing predicament, may it not seem so be- 
cause we strive to make a livable whole 
out of a fragment? 

The literary form called poetry, as 
distinguished from prose on its char- 
acteristic level, is a complex device for 
communicating and sharing human ex- 
perience growing out of an expanded 
awareness, a means whereby men may 
share with each other the ancient but 
never old news of an immaterial world 
that interpenetrates, and can_ glorify 
with meaning, the world of sense. Prose 
may serve as a limited medium for po- 
etic expression, but when it does so, it 
utilizes devices of the poetic art. Char- 
acteristically, prose tells; poetry, as an 
art form, suggests. In its purest lyrical 
form, it may tell almost nothing, induc- 
ing an emotional mood packed with un- 
statable meaning. It may do this by 
various means: by appeal to submerged 
memory; by the use of symbols and 
words charged with overtones by human 
experience; by rhythm, with or without 
rhyme; by tone; by the relationing of 
vowel and consonant sounds and by 
onomatopoeic effects; by timed and 
measured changes in the _ breathing 


lengths between caesuras. In view of 
such means of expression the art of po- 
etry is clearly a vocal art, as truly so as 
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is singing, though differing in degree. It 
was thus in the beginning, when poets 
first chanted what they could not wholly 
tell. It still is true, however the printed 
page may have persuaded us to think 
otherwise. 


It is commonly said that people do 
not like poetry. The statement means no 
more than that relatively few people can 
hear poetry when they read it silently, 
just as relatively few musicians can feel 
the full impact of a composition by mere- 
ly scanning the score. As a result, the very 
devices whereby the poetic impulse func- 
tions are likely to seem no more than 
impertinent obstructions to clarity of 
statement. Hundreds of audiences have 
convinced me that people anywhere 
readily respond to poetry when they 
hear it approximately as it was con- 
ceived. Significantly perhaps, in view of 
the hypnotic function of rhythm and 
rhyme, tone and timing, the larger the 
audience the more notable is the re- 
sponse; for in the larger group the indi- 
vidual more readily loses himself in the 
growing general mood; and the func- 
tion of poetry is to release the self in a 
wider awareness. I suspect that more 
than this may be involved—perhaps a 
cumulative spiritual power in the fused 
audience, greatly transcending that of 
the poet, as though he were only a cata- 
lytic agent. It is a glorious moment 
when this merging is felt, as though the 
people, and the poet as one of them, 
had briefly “lost their little dreams and 
wakened all together.” 


I have observed that poetry is a vocal 
art, and always from the beginning in 
my boyhood I have read my verse aloud 
as I was writing it; read it over and over 
and over until the conception seemed 
to come alive as sound and movement. 
If I felt that I was being overheard by 
some of the family, I would either con- 
tinue under my breath, or go out for a 


walk in our pasture where no one could 
hear. In the purer form of the lyric, 
sometimes the creative process began 
with a growing sense of rhythm and 
tone associated with a still nebulous 
concept bearing upon some thrill of ex- 
perience. This might go on for days be- 
fore words appropriate to the tone of the 
mood began to emerge with the clarify- 
ing concept. There is one lyric in my 
system that has remained in the initial 
stages of that process for thirty years. I 
hope it may come through; but if it 
does not, it will still be the best poem 
I never wrote! 


By the same process, differing in de- 
gree, my narrative sequence, A Cycle of 
the West, grew through twenty-nine 
years. Always in the mornings I would 
read aloud the last hundred lines or so, 
in order to recapture the unifying tone 
of the creative mood of the whole. Nar- 
rative poetry must tell much as well as 
suggest. Since it deals with the concrete 
sense-world flowing in time, its lower 
levels are raised above informative 
speech largely by the mood-creating, 
rhythmic sound of it. Out of these 
lower levels, in line or passage, breaks 
the momentary illumination of the 
lyric. In my Song of Jed Smith occurs 
a line that suggests a related mean- 
ing here. Three trappers are camped at 
night beside a noisy little creek, and 
they are recalling dead friends and bet- 
ter days. In one of their silences the 
bicker of the nearby creek seems loud, 
but a mile or two away the deep-toned, 
phasic moaning of the current in the 
canyon of Green River fills the hollow 
vast of night. 


Time troubling and Eternity intoning 
The Never and Forever that are one. 


My lyric, “Hymn Before Birth,” 
when read as conceived, serves to illus- 
trate most of the vocal devices to which 
I have referred. Perhaps more obvious 
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examples can be found in my “Prairie 
Storm Rune,” as, for instance, in the 
first stanza concerned with the dragged- 
out expectancy of the breathless silence 
before the storm is even heard far off. 
The breathing lengths are purposely 
stretched out and the tone is in keeping 
with the monotony of the brooding day. 
Later when the evolving storm is first 
heard under the horizon where the 
black cloud with a regular formation 
begins to mount slowly, the lines run 
thus: 


What mean: yon cries 
where the flat world dies 
In hazy rotundity— 
Tumult a-swoon, silence a-croon, 
Lapped in profundity—- 
Bane or boon, or only the drone 
of a fever rune? 


This is read in a tone consonant with 
the meaning, with a sustained legato 
movement. One dwells abnormally on 
the vowel sounds. The word dies is 
prolonged until it merges slowly into 
the next line without a break. The sec- 
ond syllable of rotundity is held over- 
long before it dies into the last two 
syllables slowly uttered. It is the same 
with the word profundity. When zig- 
zag lightning begins to slash the blue- 


black rising mass, the movement of the 
lightning is felt and suggested: 

—Dizzily, vividly, gaudily, lividly— 

Throughout these remarks, for ob- 
vious reasons, I have offered only ex- 
treme examples; but the principles in- 
volved are essentially the same on any 
level of poetic utterance. An art can- 
not be made scientific, and I have under- 
taken to suggest more than I have 
stated. My Poetic Values, published in 
1925, gives a much broader background 
than I could manage here. It is still 
available in libraries and may be run 
down as a collector's item. 


I may add the oblique, but surely not 
irrelevant, observation that something 
profound in the nature of things under- 
lies the fact that birds sing, that natural 
sounds tend to be phasic, that the chant 
is native to the religious mood, that the 
voice of intense pain grows lyrical, that 
the mourning of an Indian woman ap- 
proximates singing, that happy children 
make up little songs, that a lonely dog 
intones his woe. The list could be 
lengthened immeasurably. May it not 
be that we only echo fragments of a 
cosmic harmony with which we long to 
merge? I don’t doubt it. 


COMMENTARIES 
THE POET’S NATURE 


Taking up the subject, then, upon general grounds, I ask, what is 
meant by the word Poet? What is a Poet? To whom does he address him- 
self? And what language is to be expected from him? He is a man speaking 
t) men: a man, it is true, endued with more lively sensibility, more en- 
thusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater knowledge of human nature, 
and a more comprehensive soul, than are supposed to be common among 
mankind; a man pleased with his own passions and volitions, and who 
rejoices more than other men in the spirit of life that is in him; delighting 
to contemplate similar volitions and passions as manifested in the goings-on 
of the Universe, and habitually impelle? *o create them where he does 


not find them. . 


. William Wordswortii, “Observations Prefixed to the 


Second Edition of Several of the Foregoing Poems, Published, with an 
Additional Volume, under the Title of ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ and Note on 
Poetical Diction,” The Complete Works of William Wordsworth. (Phila- 
delphia: James Kay, Jun. and Brother, 1839), p. 500. 














THE FORUM 


PROBLEMS OF STYLE 

One of the vexations of a professor 
who wishes to maintain amateur stand- 
ing as an editor is that of style; i.e., the 
preserving of a reasonable degree of 
consistency in citation, punctuation, for- 
mat, and usage generally. Prior to 1951 
each editor of QJS established a style 
sheet to be effective during his tenure 
as editor. From brief 
style sheet was published in QJS. The 
latest of these (now superseded) ap- 
peared in February, 1948. 


time to time a 


Happily for the present editor and 
staff their duties began just as The 
MLA Style Sheet? was being brought to 
completion. A special committee of the 
staff recommended that in spite of a 
few differences between view of 
desirable practices and the usages recom- 
mended by The MLA Style Sheet, we 
choose The MLA Style Sheet without 
exception. Certainly the experience of 
the past year has demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of using a uniform style.’ For 
the years 1952 and 1953, at least, QJS 
will continue to use The MLA Style 
Sheet as first guide to practice wherever 
it applies. 

The MLA Style Sheet is a great help, 
but it does not solve all problems. Since 
it is designed primarily for scholarly 
writing and publication in the modern 


our 


1“Guide for Contributors to The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech,” QJS, XXXIV (February 
1948), 92-94. 

2William Riley Parker, comp., The MLA 
Style Sheet (New York: The Modern Language 
Association of America, 1951), pp. 32. A copy 
of the uniform style sheet can be obtained for 
10c from the Treasurer of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, 100 Washington Square, East, 
New York 3, N. Y. Anyone preparing a manu- 
script for QJS will save much time and trouble 
by following the style sheet. 


languages and literatures, it must leave 
us at least partly to our own devices in 
the preparation of materials concerning, 
for example, speech correction and the 
All journals, including Q/JS, 
have some special problems that no gen- 


theatre. 


eral style sheet should be expected to 
cover. Perhaps no complete style sheet 
could be really useful: its bulk would 
destroy its usefulness. 

Next to The MLA Style Sheet on the 
editor's shelf is A Manual of Style, pub- 
lished in many editions by the Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press. On the same 


shelf are A Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish Usage,» The Reader Over Your 
Shoulder,® and the latest directory of 
the Speech Association of America.’ 
Another useful guide is the deskbook 
of the School of Journalism of the Uni- 


versity of Missouri.* Sometimes refer- 

’Among the forty-six punt that have 
adopted The MLA Style Sheet without excep- 
tion are the following: American Historical Re- 
view, American Scholar, Educational Theatre 
Journal, Journal of English and Germanic Phi- 
lology, Journal of the History of Ideas, Modern 
Language Notes, New York History, Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America, and 
Western Humanities Review. In _ addition, 
thirty-two other journals have adopted The 
MLA Style Sheet with certain exceptions. 

4 Manual of Style, Containing Typographi- 
cal Rules Governing the Publications of the 
University of Chicago Together with Specimens 
of Type Used at the University of Chicago Press. 
roth ed. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1937), PPp- 1X+394. 

5H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944), pp. vili+742. 

6 Robert Graves and Alan Hodge, The 
Reader Over Your Shoulder: A Handbook for 
Writers of English Prose (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943), pp. 446. 

7 1951 Directory of the Speech Association of 
America (Columbia, Missouri: Speech Associa- 
tion of America, 1951), PP. 535- 

8“Deskbook of the School of Journalism: 
Seventeenth Edition,” Rev. by Robert M. Neal, 
The University of Missouri Bulletin, LI, No. 28, 
Journalism Series No. 120 (October 1, 1950), 


pp. 48. 
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ence is made to the manuals of some of 
the leading publishers.® 

For spelling, syllabication, and a host 
of other uses, our standard reference is 
Webster's New International Diction- 
ary.*° 

With all his style sheets, style books, 
and standard references, the editor occa- 
sionally meets a problem apparently 
covered by no ruling—or by a multi- 
plicity of rulings that give no comfort. 
The editor must then seek to determine 
whether a practice has been established 
by previous editors or set a practice for 
himself. One of the most useful of our 
style sheets is thus the editor’s own 
private guide to practice in matters not 
satisfactorily covered anywhere else. 


Another problem is whether to main- 
tain a tight or a loose style. A tight style 
presumably requires every contributor 
to conform strictly to the style sheet, the 
reference books, or even the whims, pre- 
judices, and vagaries of the editor. A 
loose style tolerates a degree of devia- 
tion from the standard practice. The 
present editor and staff are inclined 
toward a loose style. A contributor 
who marks his manuscript Not to be 
Edited is thus likely to have his wishes 
respected by QJS if his writing is eco- 
nomical and clear and if he obviously 
has some reason to believe his article 
outside the usual scope of the copy edi- 
tor. He is likely to have his wishes 
disrespected or his manuscript returned, 
however, if his writing is slovenly or 


® Author’s Manual (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950), pp. viit+38. Suggestions to Mc- 
Graw-Hill Authors: Details of Manuscript Prep- 
aration, Typography, Proofreading, and Other 
Matters Involved in the Production of Manu- 
scripts and Books (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1935), pp. 35. The Authors’ 
Book (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944), pp. viii+102. 

10 William Allan Neilson, Editor-in-Chief, 
Webster's New International Dictionary of the 
English a end ed., unabridged (Spring- 
field, Massachusetts: G. & C. Merriam Company, 


1940), pp. civ+g210. 


his dislike of the editor’s pencil appears 
to be merely an eccentricity. But the 
choice here is apart from the basic deci- 
sion to choose a style sheet. One must 
have a practice in order to permit de- 
parture from it. We believe The MLA 
Style Sheet to be most helpful, and we 
hope that succeeding editors of Q/S will 
choose to adopt it and thus to maintain 
unanimity among many journals as well 
as a continuity of style which has not 
heretofore marked the pages of Q/JS. 
Indeed, we share the view of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Modern Language 
Association as expressed in the follow- 
ing resolution: 


The degree of uniformity discovered and, in 
part, achieved by this cooperative enterprise is 
as gratifying as it is surprising. We now ear- 
nestly hope that The MLA Style Sheet will be 
widely, even universally, used in the fields of 
the modern languages and literatures, that it 
will be carefully studied by every practicing 
scholar, and that graduate students will be in- 
structed early to follow its practical recommen- 
dations. There is no longer any excuse for 
teaching future scholars one way to prepare 
term papers and theses when there is clearly 
another, different way in which, eventually, 
they must prepare manuscripts for publication. 


Unfortunately, future scholars are not 
the only ones who are careless in the 
preparation of manuscripts. Much pre- 
cious time of scholars and editors would 
be saved if all those who submit manu- 
scripts would prepare them consistently 
according to the approved style sheet. 
In spite of the most careful editing, an 
error in copy may sometimes persist to 
the galley, to the page proof, or even 
to publication. 


Those who submit manuscripts for 
publication should assist themselves and 
their editors by reading, checking, and 
proofreading their work and by follow- 
ing the old injunction: Edit copy, not 


proof. 
B. A. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


EARNEST BRANDENBURG, Editor 


BERNARD SHAW AND HIS CRITICS: 1946-1951 
E. J. West 


My admittedly incomplete and inade- 
quate bibliography contains upwards of 
650 entries since Shaw’s ninetieth birth- 
day in July of 1946; about 175, of these 
have appeared since his death on No- 
vember 2, 1950. Obviously I cannot 
give a summary of over 600 pieces of 
Shaviana; I must content myself with 
brief mention of the more important 
books and articles. 

The 1946 Festschrift, G.B.S. 90, was 
less platitudinous and bromidic than 
might have been pardonable; sincere 
and sympathetic, but in the main ap- 
parently hastily written, the twenty- 
seven contributions rightly suggested the 
encyclopaedic range of Shaw’s interests 
and knowledge, and rightly emphasized 
his dominant interests as drama and 
theatre in varied forms; but no defini- 
tive essay on any of the multiple Shaws 
was provided, and several of the im- 
portant ones were ignored: Shaw the 
novelist and Shaw the dramatic critic 
most notably. Of the many American 
tributes, the best were Maxwell Ander- 
son’s speech at the birthday dinner in 
New York, “St. Bernard,” and John 
Gassner’s review-article in the Forum 
for September, 1946, which was impor- 
tant for recognizing Shaw’s influence on 
American playwrights. Katherine Haynes 
Gatch’s “The Real Sorrows of Great 
Men,” College English, February, 1947, 


Mr. West (Ph.D., Yale, 1940) is Professor of 
English and Speech and Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Interpretation and Drama at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


dealt with a too-little realized phase of 
Shaw’s work, his “Sense of Tragedy.” 


In 1947 came Eric Bentley's volume, 
to date the soundest and sanest of the 
critical studies of Shaw. Bentley achieves 
considerable multi-dimensional solidity 
and maintains throughout an admirable 
balance of appreciation, authority, and 
detachment. Having discovered that the 
typical Shavian formula is Kirkegaard’s 
Both/And rather than the average man’s 
Either/Or; that the typical Shavian 
thinking even in realms of the abstract 
is non-abstract, particular, and concrete; 
that the typical Shavian statement is 
“slanted” toward immediate—or dra- 
matic—effectiveness and not toward 
cold objectivity, he reconciles without 
self-befuddlement the thinking of Shaw 
the political economist and Shaw the 
vital economist, and subordinates that 
thinking to the intuitive and eruptive 
creations of Shaw the theatre artist. 
Accepting the fact that Shaw the phi- 
losopher, interested in area and in 
statement, is less than Shaw the poet, 
interested in depth and in intuitive 
understanding of human _ character, 
Bentley notes the fine dramatic and hu- 
man psychology of Shaw’s characters, 
the essentially theatrical structure of the 
better plays, the tremendously vital and 
eloquent dramatic force and rightness of 
the dialogue. His shrewd but too-brief 
analyses of such works as The Devil’s 
Disciple, Pygmalion, and Heartbreak 
House, and his frequent canny apercus, 
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such as the highly suggestive noting of 
the moving trance-scene of Mrs. George 
in Getting Married as a sort of experi- 
ment toward the haunting atmosphere 
of Heartbreak House, are admirable. 
Bentley’s analysis of the plays at large 
or in detail was equalled before 1951 in 
shrewdness and depth only in occasional 
criticism, notably by Arthur Mizener in 
his penetrative demonstration that 
Saint Joan and Heartbreak House com- 
bine the finest qualities of the well- 
made play and of the poetic drama in 
an English Institute lecture in 1949. 
Some valuable comments on the plays 
by Shaw himself were recorded by Paul 
Green in “G.B.S. the Mystic,” Tomor- 
row, August, 1949. 

But most volumes on Shaw since 1947 
have been what Shaw himself declared 
Chesterton’s 1909 book to be, “quite mis- 
leading.” Happily no one has attempted 
to supersede Hesketh Pearson’s largely 
pilfered but lively Full-Length Portrait 
of 1942, although all good Shavians 
shuddered at the announcement from 
Chapel Hill just before Shaw’s death 
that Archibald Henderson threatens us 
with a multi-volumed centennial biog- 
raphy in 1956. Stephen Winsten had 
done good yeoman service in gathering 
the tributes for G.B.S. 90; he should 
have let that service stand. But in 1948 
he published his Days with Bernard 
Shaw, a sly, calculated, ill-humored, and 
most unhumorous book, in general hap- 
pily and heartily damned by all who 
knew Bernard Shaw in_ person. or 
through his works, including Robert 
Emmett Sherwood, Shaw himself, and, 
strange company, me (QJS, October, 
1949). Shaw complained of Winsten’s 
“confounded book”: “He has no sense 
of comedy, and is out of his element in 
Shawland.” In 1949 Winsten produced 
a chaotic and jumbled volume of selec- 
tions, The Quintessence of G.B.S., 
which might have been more aptly 


called Hodge-Podge Made of Wit and 
Wisdom. 

One reviewer greeted William Irvine's 
The Universe of G.B.S., 1949, as “a pon- 
derous and a trifle lopsided book.” My 
agreement with this opinion is ex- 
pressed at length in a review in Arizona 
Quarterly, Autumn, 1950. Irvine’s book 
has, however, many virtues and varied 
values, and will surely become re- 
quired reading, with Pearson’s, Bent- 
ley’s, Ward's, and MacCarthy’s, for 
those who would know about Shaw 
from other sources than his own writ- 
ings. And it is a book about Bernard 
Shaw, not about William Irvine. But 
Maurice Colbourne’s The Real Bernard 
Shaw, 1949, I have reviewed (ETY, 
March, 1951) as a book primarily about 
its author. Suspect as a critic on several 
points, lacking a real sense of comedy, 
Colbourne too is out of place in Shaw- 
land, as is C. E. M. Joad, who, after 
years of praise of Shaw, in 1949 was led 
by some sort of inferiority complex de- 
liberately to write an “intensely” and 
“eccentrically individual” book of re- 
nunciation. Aside from some accounts 
of pleasant personal reminiscences of 
Shaw as public speaker and as reader, 
and an extended analysis of Shavian 
style, unfortunately illustrated by not 
a single dramatic line or speech, Joad’s 
Shaw is a belligerent book about him- 
self, climaxing in a longish chapter 
called “Differences and Deviations’— 
between Joad and Shaw, of course, in 
what Joad cumbersomely and coyly calls 
B.C. and M.C., Body Consciousness and 
Mind Consciousness. Joad boasts that his 
chapter on the plays is not adequate, 
and argues that Saint Joan and Heart- 
break House are not good plays because 
they are insufficiently didactic; that is, 
they are the worse for being essentially 
dramatic. Yet the reader with a sense 
of comedy may occasionally smile at 
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Joad’s pugnacious attempts to persuade 
himself that he is “Better than Shaw.” 

Just before Shaw’s death appeared 
Alick West’s A Good Man Fallen among 
Fabians and Edmund Fuller’s George 
Bernard Shaw. West's initially infuriat- 
ing book is the most violent of Marxist 
attacks on Shaw for being a Both/And 
concrete moralist. Desertion from the 
revolutionary doctrines of Socialism to 
the meliorist doctrines of Fabianism, 
argues West, not only ruined Shaw as 
an artist, but filled his comedies with 
“peculiar underlying sadness, frustra- 
tion, disgust, desperation, bitterness, 
and resignation,” and the author him- 
self with shame and a pervasive guilt- 
complex. To West, Sergius and Louka 
are the protagonists of Arms and the 
Man because they object selfishly and 
non-realistically to the status quo while 
Bluntshli pursues calmly and _ success- 
fully his creator’s Both/And realism; 
the lively farce You Never Can Tell is 
an actual dance macabre because Gloria 
is never allowed to get “up to her ears” 
in Socialism; Captain Brassbound is a 
great and tragic hero; Morell is the hero 
of Candida because he has a bust of 
Marx on his book-shelves; Dick Dud- 
geon is “‘a lonely Christ” suffering little 
children to come unto him; Man and 
Superman is a failure because Tanner 
is not a real Socialist and the Revolu- 
tionist’s Handbook is not spoken from 
backstage during the play (!); Heart- 
break House is a failure because no 
character preaches Socialism; and Saint 
Joan is a failure because it deals with 
Joan and not with “the people.” Still 
the book possesses a sort of fascination 
for a reader with a perverted sense of 
humor, and a sort of deadly consistency 
of attitude. But its consistency seems 
incomplete in that West never men- 
tions Androcles and the Lion, The Ap- 
ple Cart, On the Rocks, or Good King 
Charles. Surely Fabianism must have 


permeated the structure of these particu- 
lar distortions of the dramatist’s origi- 
nal, right, artistic (equals Marxist?) con- 
ceptions? 

The main difficulty with Edmund 
Fuller’s volume is that although he 
promises to study the plays and admits 
that “the prefaces do not explain the 
plays,” his actual procedure is to take 
up each play and its preface in turn. 
The inevitable soon happens: Fuller 
talks less and less about the plays and 
more and more about the prefaces. 
Hence there is little real study of Shaw 
the dramatic artist. A far sounder intro- 
duction is the brief critical biography 
published just before Shaw's death as a 
supplement to The British Book News; 
its author, A. C, Ward, has done an 
amazing job of compressing into fifty- 
six pages the main facts of Shaw’s life, 
a summary of his multiple activities and 
careers, and a fine appreciation of his 
dramaturgy at large and of several of 
the separate plays. Ward's pamphlet 
must be ranked high in any Shaw bib- 
liography for the beginner. 

Shaw’s death precipitated a flood of 
obituaries, epitaphs, and memoirs. With 
no pretense to completeness, I have 
compiled a list of some sixty, and the 
brief memorials continue to appear. 
The best of the lot, and an extremely 
moving one, is Eric Bentley's “Bernard 
Shaw Dead,” in the January, 1951, The- 
atre Arts; the most provocative, Gerald 
Heard’s ‘““Memories of Shaw and Wells” 
in the February, 1951, Tomorrow; and 
indubitably the worst, Archibald Hen- 
derson’s ““Shaw’s Stature” in the Spring, 
1951, Queen’s Quarterly. Henderson 
has always been monumentally dull on 
an exciting and provocative subject, but 
he here achieved the final inexcusable 
error for a mathematician; his powers of 
simple subtraction and addition de- 
serted him and he was guilty of several 
inaccuracies concerning dates and age. 
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Two studies by Charles I. Glicksberg, 
“The Criticism of Bernard Shaw” in the 
January, 1951, South Atlantic Quarterly, 
and “Shaw the Novelist” in the Spring, 
1951, Prairie Schooner, are worth read- 
ing. Glicksberg is on more familiar 
ground for him and is more sound in the 
second essay. A much better essay, “Shaw 
as Drama Critic,” by John Gassner, 
appeared in the May, 1951, issue of 
Theatre Arts. Several good articles on 
Shaw’s plays and theatre practice com- 
prised the Bernard Shaw Numbers of 
Britain To-day, January, 1951, and 
Drama, Spring, 1951. 


Hesketh Pearson published G.B.S. A 
Postscript before the end of the month 
in which Shaw died. One pictures him 
on the edge of his chair waiting for the 
news of Shaw’s death. This volume I 
reviewed in these columns last April. 
Like Pearson’s own autobiography, 
Thinking It Over, of 1938, it is a thor- 
oughly offensive book. This judgment 
applies also to Blanche Patch’s Thirty 
Years with G.B.S., which at once vies 
with Winsten’s Days for maliciousness 
and with Alick West’s Marxist mani- 
festo for unintentional funniness. This 
book is thoroughly disorganized even as 
compared with Winsten’s; there is no 
order, chronological or otherwise, to the 
fifteen chapters, no sense of the relative 
importance of those who came into con- 
tact with Shaw during the thirty years, 
no realization or appreciation of the 
humor and the irony which she blankly 
recerded of the conversation and writ- 
ing of the greatest man of his time. The 
final proof of both Shaw’s tolerance and 
her own rhinoceros-hided insensitivity 
is her printing the letter he wrote in 
answer to her rage at his employing Dr. 
F. E. Loewenstein as official bibliogra- 
pher. Shaw wrote in part: 


you have given me a jolt at last . . . you have 
transcribed every word I have written and you 
have seen nothing in them but a love of teas- 


ing; a form of cruelty which I specially abhor 
and have never practiced. . . . You are Shaw- 
proof; ... It has been a great advantage to us 
both that you have been completely unaffected 
by my doctrine and my philosophy, and held 
your own against it, unswamped by my per- 
sonality as all the Shavians have been. But it 
had one drawback. You have mistaken my 
philosophy for mere fun and malice. I am 
horrified and beg you to reconsider the malice. 


Entirely missing the desperate irony 
here, Miss Patch writes, “Naturally I 
prize such a tribute from one who has 
had the tribute of all the world.” Her 
last chapter, entitled “Himself,” is filled 
with the malice which had so hurt the 
sensitive and humane Shaw, and she 
complacently concludes: “I am not a 
Shavian. I was never . . . swept away by 
his personality. I had my own life and 
my own interests which might for me 
be more important than the great man 
himself.” Well! 


It is a pleasure to close with mention 
of Desmond MacCarthy’s Shaw, his col- 
lected criticisms of Shavian productions 
from the Court Theatre days of 1905 up 
through the forties. Unfortunately Mac- 
Carthy did not have the chance to criti- 
cize all the plays, but, aware from the 
beginning of Shaw’s exact dramatic 
values and virtues, of his power of draw- 
ing essentially dramatic characters, and 
ol composing plays for the stage rather 
than the closet, he proves himself the 
most consistently sound critic of Shaw 
in performance. The quality of his crit- 
icism may be suggested by a brief quota- 
tion: 

Inside Mr Shaw there plays perpetually a lit- 
tle fountain of irrational gaiety; I am inclined 
to think it is his distinguishing characteristic as 
a writer. I call this gaiety of spirit ‘irrational’ 
because it is quite unaffected by his conclu- 
sions or by events. . However black the 
views Mr Shaw may be expressing . . . the 
gaiety of his spirit has never altered or falter- 
ed. It is the most permanent element in his 
response to life. Being intellectually cautious 
to the point of scepticism myself, and unable 
to see sufficient evidence round me to support 
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the theory of ‘the Life Force,’ I am inclined 
to read his conversion to that religion as an 
attempt to rationalise this indomitable and 
fortunate temperamental peculiarity in himself; 
as though he had asked himself: ‘Whence 
springs this gaiety and courage of mine which 
survives everything, if not from a deep intui- 
tion concerning the nature of things? How else 
could I, who care about the welfare of human- 
ity, enjoy this gay freedom of the spirit while 
fighting its doubtful battles?’ 


This comment, written in 1917, inev- 
itably reminds one of Shaw’s own words 
in the preface to his fifty-first play, 
Buoyant Billions: 


This is all I can write by way of preface to a 
trivial comedy which is the best I can do in 
my dotage. It is only a prefacette to a come- 
dietta. Forgive it. At least it will not rub into 
you the miseries and sins of the recent wars, 
nor even of the next one. History will make 
little of them; and the sooner we forget them 
the better. 
prefer bogus war news and police news to smil- 
ing comedy with some hope in it? I do not. 
When they begin I switch off the wireless. 


I wonder how many people really 


This engaging plea for tolerant for- 
giveness has unhappily made little im- 
press upon his critics, most of whom are 
apparently embarrassed by the contem- 
plation of their own pettiness when 
raeasured against the evolutionary crea- 
tiveness of the most spacious triple 
thinker of our time. Out of their ele- 
ment, they have always protested against 
the basic sanity and the comedic ele- 
ments of Shawland. Too many of them, 
like H. G. Wells, held a grudge against 
Shaw the more they realized his amaz- 
ing tolerance and humanity. When 
Wells died in August of 1946, Shaw 
wrote a generous obituary called “The 
Man I Knew,” a fine and even-tempered 
appreciation of the great contemporary 
who had tried so long to fight him pub- 
licly upon every occasion. But Wells 
left to his literary executors a scathing 
and truly nasty obituary for Shaw, to be 
published at the latter’s death. It was 
published, and it pleased too many peo- 
ple who should have realized that it was 


not a picture of the man they knew. The 
best obituary on Shaw was that dictated 
to Pearson and published in the Post- 
script. A beautiful objective summary, 
it ended calmly and serenely: 


Many of the Shavian suggestions that seemed 
subversively revolutionary or fantastic when he 
first put them forward are now commonplaces, 
though the old view of their author still per- 
sists long after its basis has dissolved. In any 
case they interest and are understood by few, 
whereas there is a relatively enormous publici- 
ty for his exploits as a playwright. How he 
will stand in future centuries cannot be fore- 
seen. He himself was fond of saying that repu- 
tations that are not for an age but for all time 
mean world stagnation, and that the sooner 
he is forgotten the better. It remains to be 
seen whether the memory of the man who sur- 
vived five reigns will survive fifty. 


THE MEANING OF SHAKESPEARE. By Har 
old C. Goddard. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951; pp. xii+691. $6.00. 

This reinterpretation of Shakespeare may 
well be the most important book of Shakespear- 
ean criticism of this century. Avoiding histori- 
cal considerations and petulantly brushing aside 
theatrical ones, Goddard asks what psychologi- 
cal and spiritual meanings the plays can have 
for us today. Studying all thirty-seven plays, 
he shows a Shakespeare more consistent, more 
subtle, and more deeply humane than has been 
presented before. 

Hasty readers of Shakespeare have found him 
anti-Semitic because he shows a Shylock venge- 
ful and cruel, anti-democratic because he shows 
mobs fickle and violent, imperialistic because 
he allows conquering princes to strut and crow. 
Here such readings are shown to be entirely 
wrong. Most readers and actors have followed 
the words without noticing how often actions 
contradict the words. Touchstone talks about 
manners, but his actions are very rude, in con- 
trast to the simple good manners of Corin. 
Ulysses mouths long feudal platitudes about 
order, degree, and envy, then enviously schemes 
to upset order and degree. Hamlet advises the 
players to use temperance in playing their parts, 
then loses all restraint in acting his, himself 
pours poison in the ear of his uncle and is 
caught in his own trap. Just after running 
his rapier through Polonius he lectures his 
mother on letting blood get the better of 
judgment. Henry V is described by the chorus 
as an ideal king, and he repudiates the petty 
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intemperance and robbery of Falstaff only to 
become in action a_ bragging, vile-tempered, 
cruel butcher of prisoners and international 
thief of a throne, a complete follower of that 
“commodity” that Falconbridge had denounced 
in King John. Brutus opposes imperialism by 
force and becomes no better than the imperial- 
ist. Antonio, the merchant of Venice, hates 
Shylock for his love of money, and Portia can- 
not tell “which is the merchant, which is the 
Jew.” Portia praises mercy, then fails to be 
merciful herself. Throughout Goddard shows 
that beneath the surface reading, a much deeper 
meaning can be found. 


Goddard's most brilliant work is in relating 
the plays to each other and the subplots to the 
main plots. For instance, he traces the pattern 
of parents and children—Romeo failing to re- 
pudiate the benighted way of the parents as 
bravely as Juliet did; Hal repudiating his 
spiritual father, Falstaff, and falling back into 
the ways of violence, chicanery, robbery, and 
conscience-troubled nights of his own father; 
Hamlet, against his better feelings succumbing 
to the bloody demands of his all-too-martial 
father. In the later patterns from Lear to 
Tempest fathers are humbled and _ reconciled 
with children. He goes beyond the interpreta- 
tions of imagery to show that the wit and 
byplay of the comic scenes throw light on the 
main plot. Thus Hamlet’s playful camel, 
weasel, and whale become symbols of the three 
parts of the play—the heavy burden of the first 
two acts, the hot blood of the third, and the 
symbolic submerging of Hamlet, Laertes, and 
Ophelia under water—man’s oldest symbol of 
the primitive unconscious. Even the grave- 
diggers joke about water coming up to drown a 
man. 

The occasional lack of balance, as in the 
starry-eyed worship of Desdemona and the nar- 
row disapproval of the nurse and Mercutio, and 
the curious distrust of the theatre, is a negligi- 
ble fault in what is a truly remarkable book 
that will constantly bring new understanding 
to the reader, the director, or the audience of 
Shakespeare. 

Georce R. KERNODLE, 
University of Tulsa 


DRAMATIC CHARACTERIZATION IN 
PRINTED COMMENTARIES ON TER- 
ENCE 1473-1600. By Edwin W. Robbins. 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature; 
Vol. XXXV, No. 4. Urbana, Illinois: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1951; pp. 122. $3.00. 


Terentian comedy by no means comprises 


the whole art of Renaissance comedy, even in 
the sixteenth century—in England there were 
the interludes and farces, the comic elements 
in mysteries and moralities, and there was the 
influence of Plautus—but Terence furnished 
the best models, and Donatus and the Teren- 
tian commentators studied by Robbins (with 
the addition of the rhetorical theory of Cicero, 
Quintilian, and Horace) furnished a workable 
and defendable intellectual theory of comedy: 
comic practice in the sixteenth century is enor- 
mously broader and more varied than Terence 
alone could inspire or account for. To answer 
the question, why did Terentian comedy mo- 
nopolize the sixteenth-century discussion of 
comic theory? we must turn to M. T. Her- 
rick’s discussion: 
the sixteenth-century critics may 
have liked Aristophanes and Plautus, but 
they distrusted them. .. . The later Roman 
poet, Terence, offered safer and more fa- 
miliar ground upon which schoolmasters 
and critics could expatiate on art, on man- 
ners, and on morals. Furthermore, and 
here is the real reason, I suspect, for the 
dominant role of Terence, there was al- 
ready at hand the great Terentian com- 
mentary of Donatus, the famous Roman 
grammarian and rhetorician, the tutor of 
St. Jerome. Donatus had already 
worked out the main outlines of comic 
theory. . . . (Comic Theory in the Sixteenth 
Century [1950], p. 5-) 


To assess what Terentian comedy meant to 
the sixteenth century, Dr. Robbins turns to the 
editorial commentary of editions of Terence; 
his principal purpose, “to examine the body 
of commentary appearing in editions of Ter- 
ence printed before 1600 so as to determine 
what ideas were therein advanced on dramatic 
characterization.” No attempt is made to draw 
parallels with the drama that this background 
is assumed to have influenced, for the author 
considers his study as providing a picture only 
of influences operating during the first stage 
of Renaissance imitation of the classics (“a 
thorough study of the original models in an 
endeavour to understand their several forms 
and absorb their spirit”); evaluation of the 
second stage, imitation in plays written in 
Latin and Greek, and of the third stage, trans- 
lation of form and spirit into the vernacular, 
he believes must follow analysis of the first. 
His individual chapters cover the antecedents 
of Renaissance theories and sixteenth-century 
concepts of comedy, the doctrine of decorum, 
Terentian character types, individualization of 
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character, and interaction of plot and character. 
A bibliography is included, also an index. 

A comparison of Robbins’ study with Her- 
rick’s recent Comic Theory reveals how much 
more limited and specialized it is. To take 
one point: only in limited contexts does Rob- 
bins discuss the interrelationship of rhetoric 
and poetic (as in examining Cicero on de- 
corum), whereas Herrick begins with a solid 
consideration of the place of rhetoric in poetics. 
By going to Herrick’s evaluation (ch. v) we have 
a fuller and more mature judgment of the work 
of the sixteenth-century Terentian commenta- 
tors. 

No specialist in Renaissance drama can ig- 
nore this study; it earns a place beside the 
larger studies of Baldwin and Herrick, though 
it is scarcely to be recommended to the student. 
For the specialist it is a careful and accurate 
definition, 
dramatic characterization in the printed com- 
mentaries on 


with first-hand documentation, of 
1600. 

R. J. SCHOECK, 
Cornell University 


Terence before 


FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN DRAMA: 1900- 
1950. By Alan S. Downer. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1951; x+158. $2.50. 
Professor Downer states in his preface that 

this book is not intended as a history but rather 

as an analysis of the American drama in its 
most productive years. This critical essay, writ- 
ten in a lively and witty style, traces the de- 
velopment of American playwrights from sim- 
ple imitators of European models to creators 
of new meaningful dramatic forms. As a basic 
tenet of dramatic criticism, Professor Downer 
states that the purpose of the playwright “is to 
select details from the chaos of existence and 
arrange them into a pattern which can be com- 
prehended by the spectator. The playwrights’ 
reward is the satisfaction of creation, of arrange- 

ment; the spectators’ reward is to become a 

more conscious man. The playwright who can- 

not or will not attempt this illumination denies 
his art and cheats the spectator.” This princi- 
ple is evident throughout the essay and it colors 

Professor Downer’s argument that American 

drama has progressed since 1900 from a popu- 

lar entertainment based upon sentimentality 
and empty theatricalism to a mature recogni- 
tion of itself as a socially responsible force. 

Consequently, overemphasis is placed upon 

Philip Barry’s Hotel Universe and Here Come 

the Clowns, and more popular plays which do 

not advance this thesis are omitted. 
The discussion of American plays in regard 
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to the particular styles of realism, naturalism, 
expressionism, and selective realism is one of 
the most illuminating in dramatic criticism. 
Without insulting the intelligence of the well 
informed, Professor Downer has provided suffi- 
cient detail concerning the plays he discusses 
to make his points clear to readers not ac- 
quainted with the dramas in question. 


CHaARLEs W. PHILHOUR, 
University of Miami 


A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE (FROM 
AESCHYLUS TO TURGENEV). Edited by 
John Gassner. (Revised Edition for Colleges). 
New York: Dryden Press, 1951; pp. 1120. 
$6.00. 


It is good to have this new edition of the 
first volume of A Treasury of the Theatre 
bound similarly to the second volume. The 
two volumes together constitute an excellent 
basic text for a survey of world drama. 
of the introductions fits these 
collections somewhat more for the use of ad- 
vanced students of literature than for the stu- 
dent beginning his study of the history of the 
theatre. In general, Mr. Gassner presupposes a 
rather wide literary and historical background 
—more, in fact, than is common in the under- 
graduate. Facts are fragmentary and not al- 
ways Clearly related. Sometimes one wishes for 
a more bald organization in which a factual 
outline would precede the discussion. How- 
ever, the multitude of references leads the 
curious to wide study, and this is the highest 
purpose that a text can accomplish. 


The nature 


With few exceptions, the selections are ex- 
actly what one needs to teach an outline 
course in world drama. I would have ques- 
tioned the selection of “The Trojan Women” 
rather than Euripides’ compassionate “Elec- 
tra” or “Iphigenia in Aulis,” and I might ask 
why the Murray translation of “The Trojan 
Women” was not used. I think I should have 
preferred a tragedy of Seneca instead of the 
thirty page “Sakuntala,” because of the tre- 
mendous influence of Seneca on _ occidental 
drama. On the other hand some of the selec- 
tions are particularly happy because they are 
not found in other anthologies: the Noh “Kom- 
achi,” the first part of Goethe's “Faust,” “Dan- 
ton’s Death,” “Sheep Well” of Lope de Vega, 
and the de Musset and Hebbell selections allow 
a more lively study than one generally gives to 
the periods these writers represent. 


I do not know how many editorial errors one 
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might find by a careful reading of the entire 
text for this purpose, but the opening chap- 
ter on the renaissance contains “wordly” for 
“worldly,” in the two top lines. 

The tremendously valuable anthology and 
the provocative introductions make this vol- 
ume, with its companion volume, one that 
should be not only in every library, but on 
every drama student's shelf. 

MARIAN GALLAWAY, 
University of Alabama 


THE VOICE. By W. A. Aikin. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Ltd., 1951; pp. ix+165, 
charts. $3.00. 


In 1g00, Dr. W. A. Aikin, a British physi- 
cian, first presented in book form his views on 
phonology as the science of vocal sound. The 
text was revised in 1910 and has been repub- 
lished in 1951 with further revision by H. St. 
John Rumsey, who worked with Dr. Aikin for 
many years. 

The book discusses such topics as the rela- 
tion of phonology to phonetics, the voice in 
general, the breath, the resonator, consonants, 
the “resonator scale,” the vibrator, and pronun- 
ciation. It considers voice capacity, presents 
“song diagrams,” and concludes with pronun- 
ciation charts and general remarks on vocal 
education. 

Dr. Aikin stresses breathing and resonance 
far more than phonation, since “all that con- 
cerns the vocal cords belongs partly to an au- 
tomatic process.” He recommends that work 
on resonance center about a “resonator scale,” 
in which “ah” is the focus and the other vowel 
sounds vary in resonance factors from that cen- 
tral point. 

The text is interesting primarily as a repre- 
sentation of the changes in approach to voice 
training that were emerging early in the twen- 
tieth century. For the modern speech teacher, 
it contains little that is of real value and much 
that is questionable in the light of present 
knowledge. One of Dr. Aikin’s recommenda- 
tions is that the jaw be open to the extent of 
an inch between the front teeth for all vowel 
positions, movements of the lips and tongue 
occurring without any movement of the jaw. 

For the speech therapist, the book contains 
several points of view that are startling and 
disturbing. Dr. Aikin states, for example: 


I respect the enlightenment of those Amer- 
ican Indian tribes who tie up the babies’ 
mouths when they are not being fed. The 
infant, thus muted and muzzled, learns to 


keep quiet and not to bite everything, as 
well as to breathe through the nose—all 
inestimable advantages. 


Reading the text is an experience in rapidly 
changing reactions, since the combinations of 
the accurate and the inaccurate, the new and 
the old, the vague and the specific, the accepta- 
ble and the questionable cause the reader to 
recognize the historical interest of the book 
but to question the practical value of repub- 
lishing it in 1951. 

CHARLOTTE G. WELLS, 
University of Missouri 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN ENGLISH PRO. 
NUNCIATION FOR ADULT FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. By Clifford H. Prator, Jr. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1951; pp. xxiv+ 
162. $2.75. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF AMERICAN 
ENGLISH FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. By Betty J. 
Wallace. Ann Arbor, Michigan: George 
Wahr Publishing Co., 1951; pp. vi+g1. 


Expanding interest and activity in teaching 
English as a second language in English Lan- 
guage Institutes to the large influx of students 
from abroad has resulted in few texts and 
manuals of much use to teachers. These re- 
cent publications are welcome additions. 


Prator’s Manual is prepared to provide ma- 
terial for those teaching the pronunciation of 
English as a second language to students with 
a wide variety of non-English backgrounds. 
His manual is geared to adult, literate stu- 
dents who have studied English or who have 
had practical experience with the language 
in America. Wallace’s pamphlet, prepared ex- 
pressly for the Department of Education at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, is written for teachers who 
are not themselves native speakers of the lan- 
guage as well as for students to use in self study. 
Wallace has written a simple but practical 
guide to acceptable American English pronun- 
ciation, with emphasis on the differences be- 
tween Spanish and English phonemes, and be- 
tween seemingly similar English phonemes. 
Prator, after testing his material at the Uni- 
versity of California over several years, devel- 
oped a frequency count of the pronunciation 
difficulties of several hundred students (chiefly 
from Spanish, Northern Chinese, Iranian, Ara- 
bic, Germanic, French, and Scandinavian lin- 
guistic groups). His experience taught him that 
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although phonemic substitution was prevalent 
and needed clarification, especially for be- 
ginners, the primary need was to clarify non- 
phonemic substitutions necessary to the ac- 
quiring of adequate pronunciation patterns of 
American English phonemes. His purpose is 
to stress those phases of the phonetics of the 
language in which imitation is most likely to 
fail and in which analytical knowledge and 
systematic drill are found to be of greatest 
value. 

In a_ short introductory Wallace 
summarizes the content and skills included in a 
study of pronunciation (Pike's tripod: the 
sounds, imitation, and rhythm), the advan- 
tages of a phonetic alphabet, the sounds of 
English identified and classified, the rhythm of 
English (excessively simplified, I believe) and 
the intonation of American English (using 
the numbered marking system developed by 
Pike). Part IL of Wallace’s pamphlet, the 
major part of the work, contains exercises for 
vowel and consonant contrasts. Each exercise 
begins with a drawing of two items (e.g., sheep, 
ship to illustrate the vowel differences), a brief 
discussion of the differences, and word lists and 
sentences for practice. Short sections on in- 
tonation, shifting stress in sentences, rhythm, 
and syllabification complete the pamphlet. 


chapter, 


The unfortunate neglect of the  unstress- 
ing of sounds and syllables is a serious over- 
sight in this pamphlet. Wallace charts |} | 
and [w] as velar sounds. The phonetic charac- 
ters are predominantly those of the LP.A. 
Teachers of speech will be somewhat dis- 
turbed by the use of [s], [z], [c], [j]- [y]: 
[a], [a], in she, measure, chair, joke, you, but 
and father, instead of the symbels commonly 
used in Kenyon and Knott, Thomas, Kenyon, 
or this Journal. Better drawings for some of the 
activities should have been made. The statement 
that “when a particular word is to be emphasized, 
it is done by the use of the falling intonation,” 
is misleading. Nor are rising intonations always 
used for asking questions politely; those be- 
gining with question words normally take fall- 
ing melody patterns. These few disadvantages 
and oversights, however, are not too serious. 
The pamphlet will make a useful addition for 
those teachers now faced with the problem of 
introducing English as a second language to 
adults. 


Prator also employs the I.P.A. symbols as 
used in the PDAE, with slight modifications. 
The Manual contains fifteen lessons, or chap- 
ters, on the phonetic alphabet, classification of 
vowels, unstressed vowels, sentence-stress and 


rhythm, intonation (a rather thorough analysis 
of the melody patterns of American English), 
consonant endings, initial and final consonants 
(differences in aspiration, etc.) syllabic conson- 
ants, spelling and vowel sounds (a seven-page 
chart showing common orthographic and pro- 
nunciation forms), and consonant substitutions. 
Exercises of words, sentences, and practice pas- 
sages are part of each chapter. 

I believe that Prator’s use of [3] for the 
obscure vowel as well as for the stressed 
vowels of cut and bird is unfortunate and 
misleading. The [ A] and [3] sounds are 
among the most strange to many who will use 
this Manual. They should be analyzed as dif- 
ferent phonemic entities. More practice passages 
at the close of each chapter or in a special 
section would have been useful. These criticisms 
are minor, however, in a generally excellent 
manual. The discussions are accurate, clear, 
and carefully prepared. The Manual is concise 
and teachable. English Language Institutes 
would do well to consider this Manual as a 
suitable text for their classes. 

ARTHUR BRONSTEIN, 
Queens College 


NBC HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION. 
Compiled by James F. Bender. (Second edi- 
tion). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1951; pp. xiit+372. $4.50. 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY. Edited by Jess Stein. New York: Ox- 
ford Book Co., 1950; pp. 585. $1.50. 


According to the advertisement on the cover, 
The NBC Handbook of Pronunciation contains 
“virtually every term about which you will ever 
have a pronunciation question.” Words that 
occur in the news are listed: place names, musi- 
cal terms, and common words that tend to pre- 
sent problems. The method of indicating pro- 
nunciation is the so-called “famous three-way 
approach”: first the word in correct spelling, 
then a respelling to show pronunciation, and fi- 
nally phonetic transcription. This system is pro- 
nounced “miraculously easy to use.” Frankly, 
without the phonetic transcription, this review- 
er would find herself completely bewildered. 
The editor makes a great point of not using dia- 
critical markings to avoid confusion. True, dia- 
critics leave much to be desired, but they are 
not as baffling as the respelling. For instance, 
“j" is surely understood by most dictionary 
users. Why must it be written “igh” for clarity? 

To have a reliable handbook of pronuncia- 
tion of place and proper names is valuable. 
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Many English words, however, have more than 
one pronunciation and in some instances the 
ones not chosen by the editor of the NBC 
Handbook would seem to be considered in 
better usage by educated speakers. 

The American High School Dictionary is an 
abridged edition of The American College Dic- 
tionary. According to the preface, it includes 
“all the everyday words and meanings, together 
with less common words that the average per- 
son might occasionally use.” An entire section 
is designed to show students the proper use of 
the dictionary. It deals with alphabetizing, 
guide words, abbreviations, diacritical markings, 
accent, usage, spelling, etc. Special attention is 
paid to vocabulary building and word lists. 
This feature is a good teaching job. The em- 
phasis (to quote again from the preface) “is 
not so much on learning by reading as on learn- 
ing by doing—through exercises requiring pu- 
pils to thumb their way through the pages of 


the dictionary.” 
: RutuH B. MANSER, 


New York University 


THE TELEVISION PROGRAM. By Edward 
Stasheff and Rudy Bretz. New York: A. A. 
Wyn, Inc., 1951; pp- 355- $4-95- 

Although speech experts agree on the wis- 
dom of being specific, publishers have long been 
fearful of specific references in texts, since sub- 
sequent changes quickly date the book. This 
principle is especially true in the case of a book 
in the rapidly changing field of television, and 
the authors, in defying the taboo against time- 
ly references, must admit to at least a dozen 
changes in the status of programs and person- 
alities to which they have referred in the brief 
time since the book was published. 

Nevertheless, the focus on specifics constitutes 
the particular excellence of this new volume on 
television. Authors Stasheff and Bretz know 
their business, have obviously observed care- 
fully and been a part of the process of The 
Television Program. As a result, the book pro- 
ceeds directly to the point and in well-organ- 
ized fashion presents the most practical treat- 
ment of the television program now available 
in printed form. The book will probably be 
enthusiastically received by those who are be- 
ginning work in television as well as those who 
teach courses in it. It should have broad ap- 
peal in institutions with a single course in 
television, or it may be used advantageously 
either in the writing or the production course. 

The book is divided into four parts: part 
one explains the nature of the television pro- 
gram and how it differs from the other me- 


diums; parts two and three are devoted to tele- 
vision writing; and part four, to production 
and directing for television. Valuable appen- 
dices include a discussion of the use of cameras 
and a complete, marked director's script. The 
latter uses an interesting technique of insert- 
ing the picture picked up by the camera when 
placed in the called-for position. The total 
result is a valuable book on television. 

Joun B. Roserts, 

Temple University 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1950-1951. Edited by A. Craig Baird. The 
Reference Shelf, Volume 23, Number 2. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1951; 
pp. 216. $1.75. 


As is usual in this series, Baird makes no 
claim to having selected the “best” speeches of 
the year; rather they are “representative.” 
Some of the speeches, he is confident, “have 
made an impress on recent American history.” 

The standard format of earlier volumes in 
this excellent series is followed. Speeches are 
grouped under headings labelled: United 
Nations and Korea (3), Foreign Policy (5), Na- 
tional Mobilization (5), Political Scene (2), 
Education (3), and Religion (4). In addition 
there is the usual appendix of bibliographical 
notes and a cumulative author index, 1937-38 
tO 1950-51. 

So much has been written of Professor 
Baird's introductory notes to each speech by 
reviewers of earlier volumes in the series, that 
adding materially to those comments is difficult. 
The introductions do “excite admiration,” “in- 
clude only the most significant data,” etc. One 
might note, however, that they are by no 
means exhaustive, and of course they are not 
meant to be. The student of the speeches is 
aided in more intensive research by the leads 
suggested. One might regret the occasional 
evidences of Baird’s own political and economic 
predilections creeping into some of the intro- 
ductory comment, but to this reviewer such 
hints of opinion by the editor add considerably 
to the notes. 

In the introduction Baird has continued a 
series of essays dealing with rhetorical criticism. 
Under the heading, “How Shall We Judge the 
Delivery of a Speech?” seventeen principles are 
listed and discussed briefly. Offered as a “de- 
sign for speech criticism as well as a suggestive 
basis by which the student may improve his 
own delivery,” they attempt a difficult task 
in six short pages. 

Although the discussions of rhetorical criti- 
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cism have generally won praise from reviewers 
of the earlier volumes in the series, one won- 
ders if an essay treating of the year itself 
might not be of at least equal value to many 
readers. Such an essay, interpreting the shift- 
ing social, political, and economic scene, could 
provide a backdrop to the study of the 
speeches within their total setting. 

One final question does occur—is the speech 
made annually by the president of the Speech 
Association of America at that organization’s 
convention always to be considered a representa- 
tive American speech? 

WARREN GUTHRIE, 
Western Reserve University 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL SPEECH. 
By Lionel G. Crocker. New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1951; pp. 470. $4.00. 


As the title indicates, this is a text for busi- 
ness and professional men who recognize a need 
for improvement in speaking. Written by a 
man who gives evidence of being at home in 
this field of speech, the book is one that readers 
will find easy to read and understand. 

After briefly 
for not speaking, the author moves on in logi- 
cal fashion to consider the principles and tech- 
niques which apply to most types of speaking. 
He discusses, in Part I, the theory of speech un- 
der such chapter headings as How You Look to 
Your Audience, What the Audience Hears, How 
to Get and Hold Attention, and in eighteen 
other chapters composing the first two-thirds 
of the book. Although treatment of this mate- 
rial is probably adequate for most readers, 
some may wish to have more detailed attention 
given to such phases of speech as organization 
and the use of visual and auditory aids. The 
chapters on Planning and Conducting Meetings, 
Maxims for Public Speakers, and The Art of 
Listening are particularly effective because of 
the stimulating material they provide. 


refuting the common excuses 


Part II of the book is given over to the com- 
mon types of business and professional speech 
such as the sales talk, the policy speech, and 
the goodwill speech. In each instance the ad- 
vice is concise and helpful. Appendix I, which 
is one of the desirable features of the 
book, suggestions and exercises by 
five other successful teachers in this field and 
will be welcome to anyone teaching adult stu- 
dents. 


most 
presents 


In view of the style of the author and the 
reader for whom the text is intended, it is sur- 
prising that the publishers did not make the 
book more attractive. Photographs and other 


visual aids would have been thoroughly in 
keeping with its purpose and would have en- 
hanced the appeal. What the book lacks in 
visual appeal, however, is compensated for in a 
major degree by liberal illustrations of excel- 
lent speeches by leaders in public life. 

This is an intelligent and practical book writ- 
ten in vigorous, lucid style. It should serve to 
inspire as well as to instruct the inexperienced 
speaker. 

WESLEY WIKSELL, 
Louisiana State University 


BASIC EXPERIENCES IN SPEECH. By Seth 
A. Fessenden and Wayne N. Thompson. New 
York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1051; pp. 427. $3.75. 


The greatest virtue of Basic Experiences in 
Speech, and the quality which distinguishes it 
from most beginning college texts, is its organi- 
zational plan. The sequence of its 15 chapters 
is intended to match the normal learning pro- 
cess of the student. A “planned progression” of 
speaking experiences guides the student through 
a series of assignments of gradually increas- 
ing difficulty. The text is built around a course 
and emphasizes practical methods. 

Three opening chapters provide background 
materials applicable to all forms of oral com- 
munication. Chapter 4 carefully explains how 
to carry out the first classroom assignment: an 
oral reading. The class is divided into groups 
for the next three assignments: a multi-reader 
“radio broadcast,” a panel discussion, a public 
discussion. Chapter 8 introduces the student to 
his first solo speech, an impromptu. The 
sequence continues with speeches of narration, 
exposition, visual aids, argument, and persua- 
sion. The two final chapters present a debate- 
forum and legislative assembly as speech expe- 
riences to “summarize” the course. 

Thus, a typical chapter tells the student in 
detail what his next assignment will be, how 
to prepare it, what to do, anc what to avoid. 
This plan should save the teacher much class- 
room time. And in developing the several 
chapters, the authors have included most of 
the usual materials on rhetorical principles. 

The text and the sequence of class projects 
could no doubt be used exactly as they are with 
excellent results. Experienced teachers, how- 
ever, may want to adapt rather freely. For ex- 
ample, the introductory chapter on delivery 
comprises numerous details on posture, gesture, 
voice, etc., for home practice. If the main idea 
is to introduce the student easily and naturally 
into his first speech experience, should his at- 
tention be directed upon himself through pre- 
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liminary exercises of gesturing before a mirror 
or blowing on a candle flame? Likewise, in the 
chapter describing the first class exercise, far too 
many detailed suggestions are given in view 
of the major psychological purpose of the as- 
signment. The first solo speech is another cru- 
cial point in the sequence. Should it be im- 
promptu? Again, is not an expository speech 
with visual aids psychologically easier than one 
without? If so, the authors have them in re- 
verse order. Other questions might be raised. 
However, the basic approach is sound and prac- 
tical; it is a valuable contribution to speech 
pedagogy. 
MILTON DICKENS, 
University of Southern California 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING FOR EVERY OCCA- 
SION. By Willard Hayes Yeager, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951; pp. 407. $6.00. 


Several books directed toward meeting the 
speech training needs of business and _profes- 
sional men have been published recently, but 
this book by Yeager uses a different approach 
to achieve its purpose of meeting “the needs of 
mature business and professional men and wom- 
en and advanced college and university stu- 
dents who are confronted frequently with the 
task of making effective speeches and who need 
a ready-reference manual as a guide in their 
quick preparation.” The first three chapters 
of the book present some of the fundamentals 
of speaking; these are followed by nine chapters 
which explain briefly some twenty different 
types of speeches and offer numerous models 
of each type. Seventy-two speeches are pre- 
sented. 


Chapter I stresses the importance of effective 
speaking and the necessity for audience analysis. 
Chapter II presents material dealing with 
speech composition: such items as general and 
specific ends, speech detail, organization, and 
making a speech interesting. The third chap- 
ter on delivery points out the importance of 
careful preparation and follows with sugges- 
tions about vocal and physical delivery. In the 
rest of the chapters Yeager takes up each type 
of speech by presenting a brief description of 
its purpose, some directions for preparation 
including suggestions for the introduction, dis- 
cussion, and conclusion, and some special cau- 
tions. Several speeches exemplifying each type 
then follow. 


The approach is interesting, and as a ready- 
reference manual, the book is competently writ- 
ten. The material dealing with the principles 
of speaking is concisely presented and seems to 


include all essential points. The choice of 
speeches is generally excellent. However, be- 
cause of the brevity of its presentation of the 
principles and its infrequent tying of the prin- 
ciples to the models presented, making effec- 
tive use of the material presented would require 
considerable intellectual accompiishment, and 
the beginning student may find the material 
difficult to use. In addition to the continual 
practice suggested by the author, some speech 
experience either in a class or in life before 
attempting to study the book would certainly 
assist the student. 

The author points out that many types of 
speeches are given over the radio and that 
several of the speeches contained in the book 
were presented over that medium. However, 
his use of two Ted Malone scripts for the 
models in this chapter does not seem as wise a 
choice as most of the other examples given, 
since few if any of his readers will be making 
radio speeches of this nature. 

The text can be readily used by those indi- 
viduals prepared for its unique approach; its 
collection of speeches under one cover is most 
welcome. 

Davip C. PHILLIPs, 
University of Connecticut 


LEARNING THROUGH DISCUSSION. By 
Nathaniel Cantor. Buffalo: Human Relations 
for Industry, 1951; pp. 111. $3.00. 


In this readable little book the chairman of 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
at the University of Buffalo offers the profes- 
sional discussion leader a great deal of advice, 
most of it good. Illustrations are from indus- 
trial management conferences, though the au- 
thor reminds us in a footnote that his sugges- 
tions are equally applicable to “Great Books” 
meetings, community relations workshops, 
teacher training programs, sales conferences, 
and similar group meetings. 

The author's orientation is toward discussion 
as a learning process—attitudes and skills more 
than facts—rather than as one phase in our 
democratic problem-solving process. The key- 
stone of the book is not John Dewey’s five-step 
analysis of the reflective thinking process 
(which is not even mentioned) but a chapter 
on “New Light on Learning” in which the au- 
thor considers “The Dual Nature of the Will.” 
All human beings, he tells us, face the problem 
of self-expression (independence) versus re- 
pression (dependence). We want both at the 
same time, and the conflict between them may 
prevent all learning until we as discussion 
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leaders or participants accept and understand 
this conflict. 

Those who, fascinated by group dynamics, 
turn quickly to Cantor’s chapter on the “Dy- 
namics of Discussion,” may be disappointed to 
find no reference to experimental evidence and 
only scant attention (chapter 5) to one of their 
pet techniques, the group observer. Instead the 
author depends almost exclusively on his own 
experience and his own insights. 

In his preface Cantor criticizes lists of what 
to do and what not to do, yet such lists and 
discussion of them occupy a considerable por- 
tion of the book. The style is quick, almost 
breezy, with many first person pronouns and 
contractions, short and sometimes epigrammatic 
sentences, and, it must be added, proofreading 
errors. 

Everyone who would lead a successful dis- 
cussion must apply many of the principles de- 
scribed here, together with others ignored be- 
cause Cantor is writing not for the beginner 
but for the professional discussion leader. Ex- 
cept for his emphasis on learning rather than 
group problem-solving, most of his ideas on 
discussion leadership may be found in familiar 
texts in group thinking and leadership. 

GreEGG PHIFER, 
Florida State University 


SPEECH AND HEARING HURDLES. By John 
V. Irwin and John K. Duffy. Columbus, Ohio: 
School and College Service, 1951; pp. 95. $1.20. 


HELPING CHILDREN TALK BETTER. By 
Charles Van Riper. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Association, 1951; pp. 49. 40C. 

In the words of the authors, Speech and 
Hearing Hurdles “represents our attempt to 
make available to the classroom teacher and to 
the parents of America that essential core of 
information necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the speech and hearing hurdles of 
the children for whom they are responsible.” 
The booklet presents some general information 
—in the main a consensus of the points-of- 
view to be found in current standard textbooks 
—about language development and the com- 
mon types of speech disorders. The material is 
so general that it will probably serve the speech 
correctionist best as an outline of the more 
detailed information at his disposal. Parents 
and classroom teachers, on the other hand, 
may have difficulty, in many cases, applying the 
material to their practical needs. 

Helping Children Talk Better is one of a 
series of “Better Living Booklets” published by 


Science Research Associates. It presents a down- 
to-earth, practical discussion of such topics as 
babbling, first words, common pronunciation 
errors, broken speech, and talking in school. 
The material is presented in a competent and 
readable fashion—simple, concise, witty. Al- 
though the material presented is similar to that 
found in the author’s Teaching Your Child to 
Talk, its style is somewhat more direct and it 
contains more specific suggestions, particularly 
concerning speech improvement activities. 
Helping Children Talk Better is a pamphlet 
that parents and classroom teachers should be 
able to read with understanding and enjoy- 
ment. As the publisher suggests, the pamphlet 
contains excellent material for in-service train- 
ing programs and child study groups. Speech 
correctionists will want to recommend it. 
DUANE C. SPRIESTERSBACH, 
State University of Iowa 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PERSUASION. By Ian 
Harvey. New York: The British Book Cen- 
ter, 1951; pp. viiit+198. $3.00. 


“Persuasion,” writes Ian Harvey, a _ British 
advertising man, in this provocative little book, 
“is the only legitimate method of exerting lead- 
ership in a democratic society.” The technique 
of persuasion is “the technique of handling 
people and of persuading them to conform to 
that pattern of life and society which their 
leaders and representatives . . . have evolved. 
In a democracy this process is based essentially 
upon free will and broad education. Under the 
totalitarian it is fundamentally an opiate pro- 
cess designed to ensure blind obedience rather 
than to encourage enlightened co-operation.” 
Those who aspire to democratic leadership 
must understand the complex nature of the 
democratic community and must also under- 
stand the technique of persuasion. 

This, in brief, is Mr. Harvey's commendable 
thesis. He is concerned with the relation be- 
tween power and persuasion, and the means by 
which persuasion becomes effective. In eval- 
uating the various “instruments” of persuasion, 
he accords the public address first rank. “The 
essential provisos are that the speech itself 
should be designed to say a few things clearly 
in language understood by the people to whom 
it is addressed and that the speaker should at 
the least be competent to deliver it. Great ora- 
tory demands a great oration with the qualities 
of personality, the dramatic ability to put it 
across, and, above all, a sense of people. . . .” 

Next in importance comes the written word. 
Mr. Harvey examines the daily press, periodi- 
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cals, posters, and pageantry, assigning to the 
latter two the importance they merit but sel- 
dom receive. Making no effort to conceal his 
hostility to the former British Labor Govern- 
ment, he caustically reviews various propagan- 
da campaigns of that government, and he pre- 
sents vivid examples that effectively underscore 
his points. 

From considerations of political power he 
turns to matters of commerce and religion and 
analyzes salesmanship, advertising, and, to a 
more limited extent, evangelism. Mr. Harvey is 
a spirited writer. Although the over-all organi- 
zation of the book leaves much to be desired, 
and touches of superficiality are evident at 
numerous points, Mr. Harvey does succeed in 
focussing thought on the persuasive process in 
its most impressive relationships. He brings to 
bear a sharp mind and the experience of a 
long career in advertising. One might wish that 
he were more cautious in issuing ex cathedra 
pronouncements that are hardly indisputable 
and, indeed, have been seriously questioned by 
scholars in this country. On such questions as 
what elements contribute most importantly to 
effectiveness in public speaking, and whether 
or not and how the skills of oratory can be 
taught, many American public speaking teach- 
ers may, one suspects, be more qualified to 
speak than the author. 

GiRAupD CHESTER, 
Queens College 


DIZZY: THE LIFE AND PERSONALITY OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEA- 
CONSFIELD. By Hesketh Pearson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951; pp. ix+ uo. 
$4.00. 


The mind and career of Benjamin Disraeli 
have so fascinated generations of Europeans 
and Americans that since Disraeli first wrote 
about himself in Vivian Grey (1826), no decade 
except the embattled 1940's has lacked one or 
more new volumes of biography and interpre- 
tation. Still, we know and understand Sir 
Robert Peel, John Bright, or Gladstone better 
than we know Disraeli. 

Nor has Mr. Pearson discovered the quintes- 
sence of Disraeli’s character and personality, 
but he has added his bit to our understanding 
of the man. His work is a thoughtful recon- 
struction of the biographical materials found 
in Disraeli’s novels and published correspon- 
dence and in the definitive Life by W. F. Mony- 
penny and G. E. Buckle (6 vols., 1920). The 
virtues of the book are fundamental: it is color- 
ful but sticks to the facts, it offers a reasonably 


complete and balanced portrait, and the judg- 
ments and interpretations sprinkled through 
the chronological narrative are fresh and pene- 
trating. This reviewer believes there has not 
been a better one-volume biography of Dis- 
raeli since 1890. 

As might be expected, the author is at his 
best when dealing with literary efforts and 
ambitions. He gives special attention to Dis- 
raeli’s “permanent disjunction of thought and 
feeling, due to the fundamental conflict in his 
nature: he longed to be an artist and he 
longed to be a statesman, the two desires being 
irreconcilable and opposite.” In_ interpreting 
his subject’s political principles and motiva- 
tions the author is less discerning. He asserts 
but does not explain Disraeli’s radicalism and, 
although the statesman’s efforts to preserve and 
dramatize traditional forms and _ institutions 
are faithfully recorded, nothing is said of his 
lifelong belief that a State is an evolving or- 
ganism which must, to remain stable and yet 
progress, hold fast to the popular symbols and 
political institutions which link it with its 
past and strengthen it in crisis. Many readers 
will also wish the author had considered the 
political impact as well as the literary form 
and quality of Disraeli’s speeches and novels. 


It is, however, the ample, fair, and informed 
narrative that makes this book valuable. Mr. 
Pearson has avoided the faults of bias and ex- 
cessive imagination as most of Disraeli’s biogra- 
phers have not. One who cannot explore the 
Monypenny-Buckle volumes and __Disraeli’s 
works should read this book in conjunction 
with Georg M. C. Brandes’ Lord Beaconsfield 
(translated by Mrs. George Sturge, 1880) and 
J. A. Froude’s Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield 
(1890). 

CARROLL C. ARNOLD, 
Cornell University 


RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE: A STUDY IN 
CONSERVATIVE THOUGHT. By Russell 
Kirk. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951; pp. viit+187. $3.00. 

Like Peter Viereck in his Conservatism Re- 
visited, Russell Kirk sees a need for the re-ex- 
amination and _ revitalization of conservative 
thought if “America the chief protector 
of the traditions of Western society and there- 
fore a conservative nation . . . is to withstand 
the social atomization which most of the world 
is experiencing.” Hence he feels we can today 
benefit from a “reinvestigation of the freedom- 
loving, innovation-hating Randolph” who so 
profoundly affected Southern thought during 
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the years preceding the Civil War. However, 
Kirk does not utilize his study of Randolph's 
conservative principles, as Viereck did those of 
Metternich, in a running refutation of the argu- 
ments of modern extremism. After the opening 
chapter, “Randolph and This Age,” the author 
is content to let the reader examine Randolph's 
thinking against the backdrop of his own times, 
only occasionally pausing for admonitions such 
as, “Those political standards . . . Purity and 
economy in government, peace and prudence in 
foreign affairs, and freedom from economic op- 
pression by special interests are ideals which, 
if remote of achievement, still are worth striv- 
ing toward.” Kirk paints the influences upon 
and influences wrought by Randolph's think- 
ing on a broad canvass, and he interestingly 
delineates the transmission of Burke's ideas to 
Randolph, and through Randolph to Calhoun. 


In the second chapter Kirk traces Randolph's 
formal and informal education. Subsequently 
the author treats Randolph's political philoso- 
phy on the great governmental and _ social 
topics of his day. Chapter III deals with “The 
Basis of Authority”; Chapter IV, “The Division 
of Power"; Chapter V, “The Planter-States- 
man”; Chapter VI, “The Cancer” (slavery); and 
Chapter VII, “Change is not Reform.” Such a 
topical organization results necessarily in con- 
siderable repetition and overlapping of ideas. 
Randolph's attitude toward 
ample, was closely related to his philosophy re- 
garding the division of power between Federal 
Most wisely, the au- 


slavery, for ex- 


and State governments. 
thor has repeatedly allowed Randolph to de- 
velop his own arguments, sometimes as they 
appeared in his writings, but far more fre- 
quently, as expounded in his speeches—the 
greatest of which Kirk feels may be the most 
brilliant expositions in American political phi- 
losophy. 





The book contains little of the personal his- 
tory of this eccentric, hot-tempered, and color- 
ful Virginian. But it does provide, particularly 
for those with a historical background in the 
period, a scholarly and provocative account of 
the ideas and principles of one of America’s 
few men of great conservative intellect. 


Ora THOMAS, 
Hunter College 


THE ROOSEVELT TREASURY. Edited by 
James N. Rosenau. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1951; pp. 


461. $5.00. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S OWN STORY. 
Edited by Donald Day. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1951; pp. 461. $4.00. 


Many readers, somewhat bewildered by the 
hundreds of publications on Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, may question the advisability of two more 
books on an already much discussed subject. 
Few persons, however, have the time, endur- 
ance, or inclination to wade through the four 
volumes of letters, the thirteen volumes of 
public papers and addresses, and the numerous 
memoirs by Roosevelt's contemporaries. The 
two most recent additions to Rooseveltiana are 
answers to this problem; they are composite 
volumes made up of excerpts from the best 
that has been written by and about the late 
President. 

James H. Rosenau, assistant editor of F.D.R., 
His Personal Letters 1905-1928, has compiled an 
anthology of what he considers “the more in- 
teresting and revealing passages”; that is, over 
one hundred excerpts written by fifty-three 
different persons. About one-third of the se- 
lections come directly from the words of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt or members of his family. Other 
leading contributors are Robert Sherwood, 
Frances Perkins, Grace Tully, Donald Nelson, 
Cordell Hull, Edward J. Flynn, and several of 
the top military leaders of World War II. No- 
ticeably absent are commentaries by the Roose- 
velt detractors, although passages from Alfred 
Landon and Wendell Willkie are included in 
order to show how FDR dominated the politi- 
cal scene. 

The editor suggests that his goal is “to syn- 
thesize, to take stock, to uncover the total 
picture of FDR as it is presented by his inti- 
mates.” In spite of the diversity of sources 
and points of view the book does achieve its 
purpose in that it gives the reader a coherent 
and comprehensive view of a complex nature 
and influential career. 


Donald Day, who previously compiled the 
Autobiography of Will Rogers, has now pro- 
duced a similar composite book from Franklin 
Roosevelt's own words—letters, speeches, inter- 
views, press conferences, and other public 
papers. The passages, ranging in length from 
a single sentence to several pages, are dated 
and arranged chronologically. The period cov- 
ered dates from FDR's first election in 1910 to 
the last words he wrote. Mr. Day, going beyond 
previously published materials, has diligently 
searched the unpublished papers for striking 
passages and revealing statements; consequently 
many excerpts are published here for the first 
time. 
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The editor’s skill is demonstrated by the 
way his selections show the development of the 
Roosevelt personality as well as the Roosevel- 
tian political and social philosophy. The pages 
which deal with the years prior to 1932 give 
convincing proof that Roosevelt's basic tenets, 
which found expression in ihe New Deal, were 
the results of years of thought and experience 
and were most certainly not the creation of 
any small group of advisers. For the later 
period Mr. Day reveals by his choice of ex- 
cerpts that he believes FDR can best be studied 
through his own speeches and press confer- 
ences; these two sources supply the majority 
of quotations from the presidential years. 

Although the Day volume is not as readable 
or interesting as the one compiled by Rosenau, 
it is certainly more penetrating and more sig- 
nificant. Both editors show breadth of scholar- 
ship and a thorough understanding of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Both books are to be recom- 
mended to those who do not have the time 
to go to the sources of these books. 


WALDO W. BRADEN, 
Louisiana State University 


GREAT SERMONS FROM MASTER 
PREACHERS OF ALL AGES. First series. 
Edited by Theodore W. Engstrom. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1951; pp. 180. $2.00. 


THE EFFECTIVE MINISTRY OF PREACH.- 
ING AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. By John J. 
Rudin, II. Privately printed, 1951; pp. 81. 
$1.50. 


For the present-day student of religious ad- 
dress, Mr. Engstrom has reprinted thirteen 
sermons of historical importance by preachers 
ranging from Chrysostom to Billy Sunday. This 
collection of religious addresses is not critically 
treated: it is merely presented in a convenient 
format for “immeasurable help, blessing, in- 
spiration and challenge” for those who would 
increase the effectiveness of their own sermons. 
Students of public address will perhaps be most 
interested in the influence of each man’s back- 
ground and religious experience upon the selec- 
tion and development of sermonic theme and 
material. A striking progression is to be noted, 
historically, from the logical to the psycho- 
logical—from_ the traditional to the experi- 
mental—in speech composition and delivery. 


Pioneering in the field of the teaching of 
principles, practice, and criticism wherein a 
ministerial student learns how to compose and 


deliver sermons of importance for contemporary 
and for future congregations, Dr. Rudin has 
compiled a workbook that will interest teach- 
ers of public address. Emphasizing the im- 
portance of the development of the character, 
personality, delivery, and leadership of the 
average minister, the author wisely emphasizes 
the need for a competent critic-assistant to work 
with the student speaker in the program of 
exercises and in the evaluation of the minister's 
contribution to the worship service. Dr. Rudin 
also emphasizes, in the brief presentation of 
principles and in the provision of check-sheets 
for criticism, the need for developing insight 
into the speech processes so as to assure a sound 
program of follow-up outside the class room. 


Cuaries A. McGLon, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


THE CRAFT OF SERMON CONSTRUC- 
TION: A SOURCE BOOK FOR MINIS. 
TERS. By W. E. Sangster. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1951; pp. 208. $3.00. 


EFFECTIVE PREACHING. By Thomas V. 
Liske. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1951; pp. 293. $3.50. 

Dr. W. E. Sangster is the pastor of Westmin- 
ster Central Hall, London, and one of the most 
dynamic and successful preachers in English 
Methodism. This book and its companion 
volume, The Craft of Sermon Illustration, were 
first written for English preachers, and both 
are republished in America by the Westmin- 
ster Press in The Source Books for Ministers 
series. 

The book consists of a chapter on the pri- 
macy of preaching, three which classify sermons 
by subject matter, by structure, and by psy- 
chological method, one on preparation, and 
one on mistakes to avoid. The first chapter 
persuasively urges the centrality of preaching 
and the need of disciplined craftsmanship. That 
on preparation allows the reader to look over 
Dr. Sangster’s shoulder as he prepares a sermon. 
He makes it an exciting process. His warnings 
against common mistakes are wise, and through- 
out, his Biblical insights, his sure touch with a 
text, his “fecund phrases,” and his flair for 
illustration will benefit novice and master 
craftsman alike. He writes with wisdom, wit, 
and clarity. 

But his classification of sermons, the heart 
of the book, is confused and confusing. He 
considers subject-types to be Biblical interpre- 
tation, ethical and devotional, doctrinal, social, 
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and evangelistic. Structural types are exposition, 
argument, faceting (examining various aspects 
of a topic), categorizing, and analogy. He con- 
siders psychological methods to be the authori- 
tative, persuasive, cooperative, and subversive 
(defending a false view with tongue in cheek, 
but destroying it by seemingly reluctant ad- 
missions). Obviously, these categories are 
neither mutually exclusive nor sufficiently in- 
clusive, and the analysis is primarily structural 
rather than functional. Thus the listener, his 
needs and motives, the occasion, and the 
speaker’s consequent purpose are neglected, 
and this book will not adequately serve Ameri- 
can readers, for we have access to other more 
complete source books on sermon construction. 


One of the more useful books is the volume 
by Father Liske, who is Professor of Speech at 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago. Writ- 
ing for the young Catholic priest, under the 
four headings of delivery, voice, the preparation 
of the speaker, and the preparation of the ser- 
mon, Father Liske skillfully adapts modern 
secular speech and rhetorical theory. How to 
combat stage fright; how to develop directness 
and communicativeness, vigor and bodily ac- 
tion; helps in practical voice training, includ- 
ing the use of record albums and the tape re- 
corder; a simple treatment of the steps in 
preparation; the general purposes of speaking 
(to entertain, inform, convince, or persuade); 
human motivation, attention, suggestion—all 
these are clearly presented with illustrative sub- 
ject matter and situations drawn from the 
priest’s domain. 


Although situations, illustrations, and ser- 
mon subjects are primarily Catholic, this book 
will be helpful to any Protestant minister, be- 
cause it treats important topics neglected in 
most standard books on preaching—such as 
the audience, the occasion, and the speaker's 
consequent purpose; and because it includes 
sound chapters on explanation, conviction and 
persuasion. Liske’s analysis of Jesus’ use of 
human motivation (pp. 248 ff.) should be stud- 
ied by every religious speaker, and his exem- 
pla of persuasive speeches are highly instruc- 
tive. Throughout, the speech teacher's concern 
with “How?” is discernible. 


However, the book could be strengthened at 
certain points. Why not thorough yet service- 
able drills in bodily action and voice, fitted into 
the daily schedule of the young priest? The 
treatment of the steps in sermon preparation 
can be sharpened and made more complete. 
Types of outlines and the wording of the ser- 
mon deserve more attention. For the term “ap- 


peal to the emotions,” why not substitute 
“motive appeals”? The final chapter on oral 
reading is almost an afterthought. His “chatty” 
style sags occasionally into slang—‘yep,” “nope”! 

But these are minor flaws. This book will 
be useful to Catholics and Protestants alike. 
To the latter it will offer revealing insights 
into the teaching possibilities of the Christian 
year and a preparation method which explicit- 
ly recognizes the existence of the listener. 


Joun J. Rupin, I, 
Duke Divinity School 


IN THE HUMANE COMMU- 
NITY. By Joseph K. Hart. New York: 
Harper & Brothers (A Publication of the 


John Dewey Society) 1951; pp. xiii+172. $3.00° 


EDUCATION 


Education goes on whether school keeps or 
not. In fact, schooling is the smallest part of 
education. Except for very rare and brief pe- 
riods in history, the schools have provided the 
least real and the least useful and the least 
effective parts of education. The only educa- 
tion which has come close to being adequate 
is the unity of real experience in work, play, 
devotion, conflict, and social adjustment which 
children have enjoyed in small, genuine, rural 
villages—notably early New England and pre- 
Periclean Athens. In contemporary urban civ- 
ilization, which has vitiated what remains of 
village life, ways must be found to provide in 
new circumstances the validity of life within 
the known limits of a self-conscious community, 
which our culture has lost. Education in work 
and education in emotion are two essential 
elements to which our present schools con- 
tribute next to nothing and our civilization 
very little. These must be revived, Professor 
Hart believed. But how? 

Not by the schools (the argument goes on) 
in any form known today except in Denmark, 
for schools depend heavily on books and books 
are dead records of the shadows of past exper- 
“We must save all that is valuable out 
of the past . . . by escaping from its patterns, 
from its habits and customs. Our need is to 
create the free mind that can take the past 
apart and discover what in it is worth saving. 
Such a mind is the mind of science and tech- 
nology.” Hollywood’s and Broadway's “search 
for new talent is the one genuinely creative 
facet of all our American Culture.” 

No doubt the posthumous publication of 
these distillations, the last from the wisdom of 
one of the “ablest exponents of progressive edu- 
cation,” is entirely appropriate. As rhapsodies 
over the lost “community,” as polemics against 


iences. 
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the schools, as reverent tributes to science and 
technology, as obiter dicta on social structure, 
they are interesting, and somehow they seem 
consecutive as one turns from page to page. 
Probably it is too late to inquire whether 
the unfortunate limitations of outlook which 
restrain us from dictating the whole body of 
formative experiences of all children are not 
the very limitations which preserve us from 
totalitarian society. Donatp C. BRYANT, 
Washington University 


TOWARD BETTER TEACHING, Edited by 
Edward M. Palmquist and Donald F. Drum- 
mond. Columbia, Missouri: Board of Cura- 
tors, University of Missouri, 1951; pp. 88. 
Free upon request. 

Useful and stimulating books on _ college 
teaching are rare indeed. Although a spate 
of reminiscence has been issued by retired 
(though far from retiring) professors of Eng- 
lish literature or European history, their re- 
marks, although entertaining, have not been 
particularly useful to the struggling young 
instructor or the sincerely discouraged older 
man faced with too-large classes, student in- 
competence, and administrative harassments. 
The central theme of such writing seems to 
be all too often, “You have all heard of me, 
my dear friends, and of my great success as 
a teacher. This is how I did it, although of 
course with your limited talents the methods 
are not applicable!” 

Even worse are the books by professional 
educationalists, those “Methodist Manuals” 
that contribute nothing but unimaginative 
jargon between the “study charts” and “les- 
son schemes” that may be useful to a teacher 
of the fifth grade, but offer only befuddle- 
ment to a self-respecting college instructor 
interested in his craft. 

It is refreshing therefore to find in the 
slender little volume, Toward Better Teaching, 
which was put together by the Carnegie-sup- 
ported Committee for the Improvement of 
Teaching at the University of Missouri, good 
sense, excellent advice without condescension, 
and a mature understanding of the problems 
of college teaching. It deserves a wider audi- 
ence than it is likely to attain in its present 
somewhat crudely offset form, and if put 
within conventional boards might well stand 
on the college teacher’s desk beside Barzun’s 
Teacher in America. 

Introductory material indicates that the 
contents of the book represent broadly the 
work of the committee in Arts and Sciences 
alone. Some of the chapters were obviously 


prepared as faculty addresses, and it is a 
commentary on teaching technique that they 
are usually the more readable sections of the 
book. Of academic and pedagogical stodgi- 
ness there is only a modicum. One cannot 
fail to be impressed with the constant empha- 
sis placed on the necessity for clear, pleasant, 
and forceful presentation of class-room mate- 
rial. Scholarly mumbling, as well as_irrele- 
vant vaudeville pyrotechnics, is heavily scored. 
As one student remarks in the pertinent “Con- 
sumer’s Report,” “Some instructors seem to 
think that many students are here merely to 
collect G. I. benefits. Most students are here 
to learn.” 

Naturally there is considerable unevenness 
in the level of the chapters. Three that I 
found particularly stimulating were “The 
Characteristics of Good Teaching in the Col- 
lege,” by Elmer Ellis, and two by Loren D. 
Reid, “The Improvement of Classroom Mo- 
rale” and “How to Improve Classroom Lec- 
tures Fifty Per Cent.” These are packed with 
fundamentals that the experienced teacher 
needs to be reminded of. The longest and 
in many ways most directly usable chapter 
is “Teaching by Discussion,” by Bower Aly. 
Aly is not one to dodge an honest fight; and 
with a certain dry relish he disposes of the 
pedant’s supercilious claim that “If you get a 
lot of ignoramuses together and let them talk, 
what you get is pooled ignorance.” The ped- 
ants beg the question, he says, for the func- 
tion of discussion is learning, i.e., the curing 
of ignorance. “To object to discussion on 
the ground that it pools ignorance is no more 
reasonable than to object to hospitals on the 
ground that they pool sickness.” Aly is too 
sensible, however, to deny the basic function 
of the teacher by subscribing to the extremes 
of the non-directive faddists. 

Some material is of obvious interest only 
to a teacher at the University of Missouri, 
but for the most part such material is thought- 
fully put in an Appendix. An excellent bibli- 
ography is added. 

This little book, if re-edited for general 
distribution, could with profit be put into 
the trembling hands of every young college 
instructor who takes up the weapons of his 
trade and faces his first hydra-headed fresh- 
man class. For those of us who have been in 
the thick of the battle for years it could also 
serve as a comfort in adversity, and a de- 
terrent to an inflated ego. 


WILLARD WILSON, 
University of Hawaii 
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It STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM. Prepared 
by National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. Washington: National Education Asso- 


ciation, 1951; pp. 64. 


“A public relations handbook for classroom 
teachers” is the subtitle of this compact and 
useful publication. Into the sixty-four pages 
of the handbook are packed hundreds of prac- 
tical ideas and suggestions which, if utilized by 
classroom teachers everywhere, will do much to 
build a unity and understanding among teach- 
ers, students, and parents. Too many critics of 
the schools secure a hearing without being an- 
swered by the strongest argument which can be 
presented—the fine job of education being done 
by our schools. That job starts and is carried 
on “in the classroom.” 

This volume has an excellent foreword, and 
ten chapters which should help the classroom 
teacher make intelligent and full use of the 
possibilities that lie within every teacher's grasp 
to do a stronger job of public relations. Chap- 
ter headings are as follows: What is the Thing?; 
What We Are, Speaks; Why We Teach What We 
Teach; Using Headwork on Homework; How 
Am I Doing, Mom?; When Extra Isn't Extra; 
To and Through Pupils; Making Parents Part- 
ners; Serving to Be Served. 

The authors, Thomas E. Robinson, Harry 
Fosdick, and Margaret Parham, have succeeded 
in incorporating specific helps with an inter- 
esting, easy-reading style that will appeal to 
teachers or the layman interested in public 
education. 

Speech teachers will find in the publication 
many suggestions that will indicate to them 
new ways of utilizing speech activities for pub- 
lic relations. 

KARL F. ROBINSON, 
Northwestern University 


RESEARCH ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
VALID SITUATIONAL TESTS OF LEAD- 
ERSHIP. I. SURVEY OF THE LITERA- 
TURE. By Jack Matthews. Pittsburgh: 
American Institute for Research, 1951; pp. 73. 


One of the significant trends of our times 
is the extent to which the military services are 
subsidizing research in human relations. Most 
of us are already familiar with the studies in 
leadership and group behavior financed by the 
Office of Naval Research; the most notable are 
reported in Harold Guetzkow’s recent volume, 
Groups: Leadership and Men. We have also 
been aware of the work going forward under 
the auspices of the Air Force which has at- 
tracted some of our colleagues from psychology 


and speech to posts at the Air University. Now 
the Department of the Army comes forward 
with the first installment of its own leadership 
studies. 

In this 73-page booklet Matthews presents a 
survey of the literature dealing with problems 
of defining, identifying, measuring, and pre- 
dicting leadership. This review is preparatory 
to a second part of his project that involves 
the actual development of valid situational 
tests of leadership and will be reported at a 
later date. 

The principal value of this manual for teach- 
ers of speech with an interest in leadership is 
to provide us a clear and compact summary of 
the experimental research and testing methods 
employed at various places. Teachers of speech 
will be particularly interested in the methods 
of observing leadership reported from the Brit- 
ish War Office Selection Board program, from 
an unpublished doctoral dissertation by Ron- 
ald Taft at the University of California, and 
from the work of Launor Carter and his asso- 
ciates at the University of Rochester. 

Although the major orientation of this and 
other recent studies under defense contracts 
is toward the development of more effective 
military or executive-type leaders, one finds in 
this research an increasingly heavy reliance on 
the group discussion situation for identifying, 
measuring, predicting, and effectuating leader- 
ship. 

FRANKLYN S. HAIMAN, 
Northwestern University 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


THE ALPHABET: A KEY TO THE HIS- 
TORY OF MANKIND. By David Diringer. 
(Second edition). New York: Philosophical 
Library, n.d. [post 1948]: pp. 607. $12.00. 


The Alphabet is an elaborately wrought key, 
perhaps not quite shaped to fit the wards of 
the history of mankind. There are eleven chap- 
ters, 150 pp., on nonalphabetic systems of writ- 
ing; ten chapters, 370 pp., on alphabetic scripts, 
Semitic to modern adaptations of Latin, with 
interesting excursions into minor systems. 

The book is needed by institutional and 
larger personal libraries for its 256 magnificent, 
if unindexed, figures: illustrations of commu- 
nicative signs from prehistoric pictographs to 
modern type faces; tables of alphabets, eg., 
more than a score of Greek alphabets from c. 
800 B.c. to the present; specimens of scripts, 
e.g., fourteen Latin scripts, short passages with 
printed interpretations, and “English Court 
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hands”; and many photographs of inscriptions 
and manuscripts. 

The undisciplined comment on the English 
alphabet, pp. 555-556, should make one cautious 
about accepting details of interpretation at any 
point. 

Lee S. HULTZEN, 
University of Illinois 


LANGUAGE: A LINGUISTIC INTRODUC- 
TION TO HISTORY. By J. Vendryes. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1951; xxviii+ 
378. $5.50. 

This is the first American edition of a book 
that was published in France, in its present re- 
vised form, in 1924, and appeared in an Eng- 
lish translation in 1925 in England. It is an 
original and scholarly introduction to the study 
of language, worthy to stand among its peers 
of the same title, Language, by Sapir, Jespersen, 
and Bloomfield. 

The examples are drawn principally from 
French, but the principles are concerned with 
language in general. 

The first three sections deal with three ele- 
ments of language—sounds, grammar, and vo- 
cabulary. The fourth section is concerned with 
the study of language. “It deals successively,” 
M. Vendryes reports, “with the definition of 
language, its different existing types, the 
methods of formation, evolution, and division 
of languages, the contact and interaction of one 
language on another, and, finally, the question 
of genetic relationships.” A fifth part is de- 
voted to the written language, its origin, de- 
velopment, and spelling. The body of the book 
is framed with an introductory chapter on the 
origin of language and a conclusion on the 
growth of language. 

NorMAN C, STAGEBERG, 
Air University 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY AND 
FINE ART: WITH A CRITICAL TEXT 
AND TRANSLATION OF THE POETICS. 
By S. H. Butcher. With a Prefatory Essay 
“Aristotelian Literary Criticism,” by John 
Gassner. (Fourth Edition). New York: 
Dover Publications, 1951; pp. Ixxvi+4e21. 
$4.50. 


This first American edition of an essential 
interpretation of Aristotelian literary theory 
is a reissue of the 1911 reprint of Butcher's 
fourth and final edition of 1907, well printed 
in large, clear type and decorously bound. 
John Gassner reasserts, for the theatre of 


Death of a Salesman, the validity, the salutary 
potential of Aristotle’s approach to dramatic 
analysis and judgment. The Poetics, how- 
ever, is hazardous ground. The detail of an 
analytical method is immaterial; the spirit is 
all. The critic of today, Gassner concludes, 
must know the Poetics thoroughly—or not at 
all. 
DONALD C. BRYANT, 
Washington University 


THE THEATRE ANNUAL, 1951. Edited by 
Blanche A. Corin. New York: The Theatre 
Library Association, 1951; pp. 80. $1.50. 


This ninth Theatre Annual, like its prede- 
cessors, presents generally first-hand material 
on theatre history, theatre personalities, and 
national theatres. Six items are offered, one 
principally in terms of plates; the lead article 
is a reprint by the late George C. D. Odell, to 
whom the issue is dedicated. Several, including 
one on the Norwegian Theatre, are newsworthy. 

H. D. ALBRIGHT, 
Cornell University 


A CONCI.©& DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
IDIOMS. By William Freeman. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1951; pp. 300. 
$2.95. 

This convenient reference book gives explana- 
tions and sentence examples for about 3600 
currently used, common English idioms listed 
alphabetically under their key words. Cross 
references are adequate. Old-fashioned expres- 
sions and slang are labeled. “Slang phrases 
which might involve the speaker or listener— 
or both—in embarrassment” have not been 
included. Some brief etymologies are given, as 
are literal and figurative meanings whenever 
necessary. 

This dictionary is especially useful to the 
reader, but it can be helpful to the careful 
speaker and writer. 

ALDEN B. HANSON, 
Iowa State Teachers College 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH. By Joseph N. 
Clark, Philip H. Davis, and Bernard R. Shel- 
ley. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1951; pp. 
487. $3.00. 

Here the authors say that “our real lan- 
guage comes out in speech.” They devote the 
first forty-nine pages of their text to speaking. 
Other parts deal with reading and writing. The 
Speaking section has a good division on “pub- 
lic speaking,” a brief division on “classroom 
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recitation,” and a last, few pages on “conver- 
sational English.” More assignment material 
would be welcomed by the English teacher 
using the text. This reviewer welcomes the 
speech section in an English handbook, and 
hopes that the student exposed to it will be 
encouraged to take a course in speech. 
Don STREETER, 
Memphis State College 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO HOLD A CONFER- 


ENCE? By Harold P. Zelko. New London, 
Connecticut: National Foremen’s Institute, 
1951; Pp. go. 


This “brief guide for conducting conferences 
and meetings” is intended for executives and 
supervisors who must arrange and conduct con- 
ferences but do not know how or think the 
conference session will take care of itself. The 
author emphasizes preparation and planning 
and includes a sample agenda and outline. 
Large type, wide margins, direct address, charts, 
and line drawings make the pamphlet attrac- 
tive. 

GREcG PHIFER, 
Florida State University 


THE NEW MILITARY AND NAVAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Edited by Frank Gaynor. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951; pp. viiit+ 
295. $6.00. 


Data concerning “over 7000 terms” make this 
“the first comprehensive and up-to-date defini- 
tive glossary covering all branches of the armed 
forces: Air Force, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard and Civil Defense”—according to 
the publisher. In most instances it is more 
complete than the restricted dictionary (not 
available to the general public) issued by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the terms included in 
both dictionaries. Also, in most instances its 
definitions are less complete than are those of 
any of the standard dictionaries for college stu- 
dents on words or terms to be found in such 
sources. The New Military and Naval Diction- 
ary does include, however, brief, accurate defi- 
nitions of countless items such as air attache, 
AFQT, Azon bomb, and brissance, which are 
not readily available elsewhere. The work has 
received approbation from several military au- 
thorities and will unquestionably be of much 
assistance to those with special needs. 

EARNEST BRANDENBURG, 
Air University 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BEST HUMOR ANNUAL. Edited by Louis 
Untermeyer and Ralph E. Shikes. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1951; pp. viii+343. 
$3.50. (“the cream of the year’s crop of 
mirth from magazines, newspapers, books— 
poems, articles, chapters, and columns, care- 
fully selected and arranged.”) 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Marianne Moore. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951; 
pp. 180. $3.00. (“The distinguished poet has 
collected into this one volume her poems— 
with a few exceptions which she herself has 
excluded—from Selected Poems [1935], What 
Are Years [1941], and Nevertheless [1944]. 
together with a number of hitherto uncol- 
lected poems.”) 


MEDICAL MILESTONES. By Henry J. L. 
Marriott, M.D. Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1952; pp. xii+293. $3.50. (“Dr. 
Marriott has set out to give the non-medical 
public a readable and accurate account of 
the main advances in medicine in recent 
years. [This is] an authoritative, balanced 
account that will help you guard your health 
intelligently.”) 


NAME THIS CHILD. By Eric Partridge. Lon- 
don: Hamish Hamilton [New York: British 
Book Centre] (Third edition). 1951; pp. 
296. 12s. 6d. (A “handy and authoritative 
dictionary of given names, . . . a scholarly, 
readable work which will meet the needs of 
inquiring parents, of those who wish to 
know something about their own names, and 
of the general reader.”) 


THE SKY CLEARS. By A. Grove Day. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951; pp. 


xv+204. $3.00. (“poetry of the American 
Indians, . . . taken from about 40 North 
American tribes, including songs of the 


Eskimos of the Arctic coasts; the totem-pole 
makers of the Northwest; desert dwellers of 
the Southwest; horse-owning nations of the 
plains; hunters of the Western woodlands; 
and the Mayas and Aztecs of ancient Mexico.”) 
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Laura Crowell, Editor 


Inasmuch as the American regional and pro 
fessional journals in the field doubtless come 
regularly to the attention of members of the 
profession, this department will limit its refer- 
ence to periodicals not officially or directly 
concerned with speech. Readers are therefore 
referred to the current issues of American 
Speech, The Central States Speech Journal, The 
Southern Speech Journal, The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, Educational Theatre 
Journal, Speech Monographs, and Western 
Speech. 


RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 
LauRA CROWELL 
University of Washington 


Auer, J. Jerrery, “Cooper Institute: Tom Cor- 
win and Abraham Lincoln,” New York His- 
tory, XXXII (October 1951), 399-413. 

An analysis of the content and setting of three 
speeches made in New York City by Tom Cor- 
win in the fall of 1859, events which did much 
to prepare the New York audience for Lincoln 
four months later. 


Barrett, ARTHUR L., “On Speaker-Audience Re- 
lationships,” The Pennsylvania Speech An- 
nual, VIII (July 1951), 8-10. 

Examining three basic speech situations, Bar- 
rett concludes that “an awareness of possible 
audience reaction is the touchstone to attaining 
and maintaining proper prestige.” 


BRADEN, WALDO W., “The Cummins-Cannon 
Controversy of 1909,” Iowa Journal of His- 
tory, XLIX (July 1951), 211-220. 

An account of the Knoxville speeches of Can- 
non and Cummins, of the rebuttal by Cannon 
at Elgin, Illinois, and of Cummins’ answer 
given at the Marquette Club in Chicago. 


CarpweLL, Guy A., “Bayard Taylor Campaigns 
for Lincoln,” Pennsylvania History, XVIII 
(October 1951), 307-316. 

An account and script of a relatively unknown 

address given by Taylor in October, 1860. 


Grace, Harry A., “Effects of Different Degrees 
of Knowledge about an Audience on the 


Content of Communication,” The Journal of 
Social Psychology, XXXIV_ (August 1951), 
111-124. 

This study, first of a series to investigate var- 
iables in the process of communication, deals 
with perception as indicated by the immediate 
recall of the communicator. 


HARDING, WALTER, “Thoreau on the Lecture 


Platform,” The New England Quarterly, 


XXIV (September 1951), 365-374. 

Usually liked in his nature addresses and not 
understood in his transcendental lectures, 
Thoreau was sometimes “roused enough to for- 
get all self-consciousness and deliver a ringing 
address.” 


IsENBERG, M. W., “Plato’s Sophist and the Five 
Stages of Knowing,” Classical Philology, 
XLVI (October 1951), 201-211. 

Attempting to show that “the movement of 
thought in the Sophist follows closely the de- 
scription of method” in the designated passage 
of the Seventh Epistle. 


LAWRENCE, ELwoop P., “Henry George’s Ox- 
ford Speech,” California Historical Society 
Quarterly, XXX (June 1951), 117-123. 

An account of the violent audience reaction 
to George’s speech on land reform at Oxford 
in 1884, and suggestion of reasons for his 
failure. 


LuTHIN, REINHARD H., “Lincoln and the Ameri- 
can Tradition,” The Midwest Journal, Il 
(Winter 1950-1951), 1-10. 

An examination of significant words and acts 
of Lincoln regarding rights of property, reli- 
gious freedom, representative government, etc., 
as one means of ascertaining the true meaning 
which the word democracy should have. 


LutHin, REINHARD H., “Some Demagogues in 
American History,” The American Histor- 
ical Review, LVIL (October 1951), 22-46. 

“A historical summing-up of some of Ameri- 
ca’s more influential mob-masters” with the 
hope of clarifying “the meaning of demagog- 
uery and its significance in United States His- 
tory.” 
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MacLetsH, ARCHIBALD, “The Power of Choice,” 
The Atlantic, CLXXXVIII (August 1951), 
41-44. 

The Boylston Professor explains that the issue 
underlying the Great Debate is whether the 
doctrine of inevitability of events is to replace 
the traditional American belief in man. 


SmMuTNY, Rosert J., “The Sources of Cicero's 
Income,” The Classical Weekly, XLV_ (De- 
cember 10, 1951), 49-56. 

A revealing study of the orator’s relationship 
to his time, showing his greatest source to have 
been legacies from grateful legal clients, from 
political admirers, and from persons he had 


recommended. 


WarneER, Donatp F., “Prelude to Populism,” 
Minnesota History, XXXII (September 1951), 
129-146. 

An analysis of the part played by the AIl- 
liance Party in keeping alive the “movement 
of agrarian political unrest,” and paving the 
way for the Populists. 


WHITTINGHAM JONES, BARBARA, “The Strangers’ 
Gallery,” The Quarterly Review, CCLXXXIX 
(October 1951), 467-479. 

The history of restrictions upon listeners to 
the debates in the House of Commons from 
the early exclusion of “Strangers” to the present 
admittance of often a thousand of the British 
public. 


DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 
WeEsLEY WIHIKSELL 
Louisiana State University 


ALLEN, Louts A., “How to Get the Most Out of 
Your Conference,” Advanced Management, 
XVI (October 1951), 15-16. 

Suggestions to those leading conferences in 
the forthcoming convention of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management. 


Bain, Reap, “Action Research and Group Dy- 
namics,” Social Forces, XXX (October 1951), 
1-10. 

Maintaining that action research “can be 
done according to the ethic of science,” Bain 
points to the body of systematized knowledge 
about the structure and functioning of groups 
developed in the last forty years, and suggests 
two crucial questions of needed research. 


Baes, Ropert F., “Some Statistical Problems 
in Small Group Research,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, XLVI (Sep- 
tember 1951), 311-322. 

A description of a method for observation 


and recording of social interaction, producing 
quantitative reports of “what appear to be 
theoretically important variables.” 


BEALL, Paut R., “Make It Informative!” Ad- 
vanced Management, XVI (October 1951), 6- 
10. 

A realistic plan for making “informative 
briefing presentations to groups within the com- 
pany’s public beneficiaries or to its Owners or 
workers.” 


BENNE, KENNETH D., “‘Group Dynamics’ and 
the Conditions of Rationality in Judgment,” 
The Educational Forum, XVI (November 
1951), 43-54- 

Explains that “group dynamics” is not an 
alternative to the method of rationality, but 
that it concerns itself with the social-psychologi- 
cal conditions that must be “constructed and 
maintained to support the use of methods of 
rationality by men in their judgments.” 


BERGSTROM, EpirH, “New York Personnel Club 
Workshops,” Personnel Journal, XXX _ (Sep- 
tember 1951), 144-145. 

How the method was used as an effective 
means of exchanging ideas and of discovering 
sources of additional information on problems 
of current interest. 


Bovarpb, Everett W., “The Psychology of Class- 
room Interaction,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLV (November 1951), 215-224. 

A report of research contrasting the effects of 
group-centered and _ leader-centered teaching 
procedures upon pupil personality and adjust- 


ment. 
“Convenient New Room Makes Conferences 
Click,” Factory Management and Mainten- 


ance, CIX (November 1951), 304-310. 

The design, specifications, equipment, and 
furniture for a perfect conference room as rec- 
ommended by the American Management 
Association. 


Cory, STEPHEN M., “An Experiment in Leader- 
ship Training,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXXVII (October 1951), 
321-328. 

The experiment involved “a great deal of 
discussion, a considerable amount of try-out of 
new leadership practices on the job, and some 


réle-playing.” 


Fietps, HaARowp, “An Analysis of the Use of the 
Group Oral Interview,” Personnel, XXVII 
(May 1951), 480-486. 

Report of a questionnaire indicated useful- 
ness of group oral interview “in examinations 
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for supervisory positions in the professions and 
in industry.” 


Heise, Grorce A., and Gerorce A. MILLER, 
“Problem Solving by Small Groups Using 
Various Communication Nets,” The Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVI 
(July 1951), 327-335- 

Experimentation shows that performance de- 
pends upon the channels of communication 
open to the members, the task ahead, and the 
stress under which it works. 


Hostetr, ScHUYLER DEAN, “Barriers to Com- 
munication,” Personnel, XXVIII (September 
1951), 108-114. 

The basic attack upon communication diffi- 
culties lies in “improving the face-to-face rela- 
tionships of individuals and of groups at the 
several levels of the organization.” 


KAUSLER, DONALD H., “A Study of the Relation- 
ship Between Ego-Involvement and Learn- 
ing,” The Journal of Psychology, XXXII 
(October 1951), 225-290. 

A study finding that the ego-involved group 
were more highly motivated in performance 
than the task-involved group, but that no 
greater habit strength resulted in one than the 
other. 


LeBeau, O. R., “Annual Meetings Are Impor- 
tant... But... ,” News for Farmer Co- 
operatives, XVIII (October 1951), 11-12. 

A comparison of patrons’ and managers’ ap- 
praisal of specified educational and contact 
methods. Of these methods, the annual meet- 
ing was rated first by managers and fifth by 
patrons. 


Lupin, Pearv S., “Laying the Groundwork for 
Group Work,” The English Journal, XL (No- 
vember 1951), 523-525- 

A high school class studies life in Shake- 
speare’s day through a group discussion tech- 
nique. Ten recommended steps are given. 


Mater, NorMAN, and R. F. Sotem, “Audience 
Role Playing: A New Method in Human Re- 
lations Training,” Human Relations, IV, 
Number g (1951), 279-294- 

A description of experiments conducted with 
three audiences and sample results of audience 
role-playing. 


MEYER, Hersert H., “Factors Related to Suc- 
cess in the Human Relations Aspect of Work- 


Group Leadership,” Psychological Mono. 

graphs, LXV, No. 3 (1951), 1-29. 

Reporting an extensive study in The Detroit 
Edison Company, with implications for pre- 
dicting supervisory success and for desirability 
of training in attitudes rather than skills. 


Resnick, J., “Group Dynamics in the Class- 
room,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XXV (October 1951), 112-116. 

Although a somewhat slower method than 
that of the lecture, it yields values in personal- 
ity development worth much as preparation for 
democratic life. 


SARGENT, ARTHUR M., “Planning and Guiding a 
Meeting,” American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives Journal, III (October 1951), 49-53. 
Suggestions for officers who plan and preside 

over meetings. 


SHEPHARD, BERNARD A., “The Forum That 
Builds Town Harmony,” The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine, XXXVI (December 1951), 26-27+. 

A report of a forum conducted for the last 
fifteen years by a minister, a priest, and a rabbi. 


STRODTBECK, Frep L., “Husband-Wife Interac- 
tion over Revealed Differences,” American 
Sociological Review, XVI (August 1951), 468- 
473- 

An explanation of the “revealed difference 
technique” with discussion of its use in similar 
groups in different cultures. 


“Workshop Conference,” Trends, VII (Septem- 

ber 1951), 25-26. 

Thirty national organizations in Chicago met 
in roundtable groups to consider plans for 
working together to improve the country’s pub- 
lic schools; delegates listed recommendations to 
be referred to their respective organizations. 


ZeLtKO, Harotp P., “Speech and Conference 
Leadership Training in Industry,” Personnel, 
XXVII (September 1950), 124-129. 

A general picture of the need, interest, and 
activity in speech and conference training in 
industry and government, and a specific plan 
for conducting practical speech training courses. 


ZeLko, Harorp P., “Taking the Mystery Out of 
Communications,” Journal of Industrial 
Training, V (July-August 1951), 9-14. 
Presents basic principles underlying a good 

communications system and a systematic ap- 

proach to training in speech and conference 
leading to insure better communications. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 
HALE AARNES 
Stephens College 


Beatty, J. FRANK, “ITV Code Adopted,” 
Broadcasting, XLI (December 10, 1951), 23, 
77, 89. 


A discussion of the television programming 
and advertising code which goes into effect on 
March 1, 1952. 


“Can Industry Use Television?” Fortune, XLIV 

(September 1951), 120-123, 136+. 

Industrial television, ITV, is now used by 
twelve firms, various government agencies, and 
some educational institutions. Reasons why 
engineers have long thought that ITV would 
be more important than entertainment TV are 
given. 


CaPONIGRO, JERRY, and RutH P. KRogGer, 
“Hablemos Espafiol Por Televisién,” The 
Modern Language Journal, XXXV_ (October 
1951), 477-480. 

The great possibilities for arousing public 
interest in the study of foreign languages are 
demonstrated by the experimental course in 
Spanish, televised this spring by WFIL-TV, 
Philadelphia. 


Crank, Herpert A., “Education by Revelation: 
Some Implications of the Televised Congres- 
sional Investigations,” Education, LXXI (June 
1951), 599-602. 

Suggesting certain questions which educators 
must face in analyzing and understanding the 
potentialities of television. 


GasLe, MARTHA A., “The Viewers’ Views on 
Classroom TV,” Educational Screen, XXX 
(June 1951), 226-227. 

A Philadelphia survey recording the reactions 
of pupils, teachers, and parents who are seeing 
and using school telecasts. Mentions the Phil- 
adelphia workshop for training in teaching 
with radio and television. 


“Interview with David Sarnoff: What’s Next in 
Television,” U. S. News & World Report, 
XXXI (November 9, 1951), 38-44. 

Concerns television programming, color tele- 
vision, the relationship of television to motion 
pictures, and future uses of electronics. 


James, Davi Lioyp, “Broadcasting and Spoken 
English,” Blackfriars, XXXII (October 1951), 
474°-477- 

In response to a variety of criticisms of 

B.B.C. English, James contends that the speech 

is set by the London newscasters whose duty 


it is to read news easily understood in all lo- 
calities. 


Mipas, MArcarete, “Without TV,” American 
Quarterly, III (Summer 1951), 152-166. 
Interviews show that parents objected to the 

advertisement of November, 1950, from need 

to conform with critics’ opinions rather than 
from dislike of the advertisement. 


OpreL, JeRoME L., “Broadcasting a Student 
Workshop,” Etude, LXIX (September 1951), 
20-21. 

Encouraging music teachers to develop pro- 
grams to be broadcast over local radio stations. 


RusBicaAM, RAYMOND, and Maurice B. MITCHELL, 
“Can TV Survive Advertising?” Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, XXXIV (November 3, 
1951)» 24-25» 37°39- 

Rubicam declares advertising will stifle tele- 
vision through standardization at a low pro- 
gramming level; Mitchell warns against con- 
trol of programming. 


SMYTHE, Datitas W., “A National Policy on 
Television?” The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XIV (Fall 1950), 461-474. 

Urges a non-hysterical policy for our com- 
munications channels, one to provide such con- 
tents as will “maximize the reasonableness of 
our minds.” 


“Television in the 
XXV_ (November 


HARRIET, 
Arts, 


VAN Horne, 
Round,” Theatre 
1951), 48-49, 84-85. 
A consideration of Albert McCleery’s work in 

using the theatre in the round in presenting 

drama on television. 


Wrrry, PauL, “Television as an Aid to Instruc- 
tion,” School and Society, LXXIV (November 
3» 1951), 273-276. 

A brief summary of articles setting forth the 
potentialities as well as the present status of 
television in the classroom. 


Wyner, Nort, “Economics of Television,” Tele- 
vision, VIII (November 1951), 13-14, 30. 
This analysis of the problems of television 

indicates that the industry's future will be 

marked by adequate profits. 


YouNnGc, MAHONRI SHarP, “Television: How Bad 
Can It Be?” The American Scholar, XX (Au- 
tumn 1951), 447-454- 

Monitoring of seven New York City stations 
showed that the course now taken by the in- 
dustry will prevent it from programming for 
vital adult education and public service needs. 
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DRAMA 


ALBERT E. JOHNSON 
University of Texas 


AsHEIM, Lester, “From Book to Film: the Note 
of Affirmation,” The Quarterly of Film, 
Radio, and Television, V1 (Fall 1951), 54-68. 


A detailed study of the use by film makers of 
the “love story” and the “happy ending” in 
transferring certain reputable English and 
American novels to the screen. 


BALLARD, Epwarp G., “The Subject of Aristotle's 
Poetics,” The Personalist, XXXII (Autumn 
1951)» 391-397: 

Two sources of pleasure in poetry—imitation 
and harmony—Ballard identifies, respectively, 
with Dionysus and Apollo. Thus, the Poetics 
“can be read as a metaphysical analysis . . . of 
the drama.” 


BERKELMAN, Rosert, “Lincoln's Interest in 
Shakespeare,” Shakespeare Quarterly, IL (Oc- 
tober 1951), 303-312. 

Lincoln read Shakespeare like a philosopher 
and remembered the best passages. An en- 
thusiastic theatre-goer in Washington, he found 
not only “self-forgetfulness,” but also, “espe- 
cially in Shakespeare’s poetic utterance, the sub- 
limation of his own harrowing emotions.” 


BERKELMAN, Rosert, “Teaching ‘Henry the 
Fifth’,” College English, XIII (November 
1951)» 94-99: 

Was Henry V an ideal sovereign or an “ami- 
able monster?” Shakespeare, shrewd business- 
man, unquestionably sought to “please the au- 
dience with a flattering portrait of their popular 
hero.” 


CHaARLEs, Lucite Hoerr, “Drama in First-Nam- 
ing Ceremonies,” Journal of American Folk- 
lore, LXIV (January-March 1951) 11-35. 


An investigation of “the extent, nature and 
function of drama and dramatization in cere- 
monies of primitive people.” 


Downer, ALAN S., “The Tudor Actor: A Taste 
of his Quality,” Theatre Notebook, V (July- 
September 1951), 76-81. 


The early Tudor actors used in their acting 
“symbolic and realistic gesture and action, and 
the timing and movement appropriate to the 
matter of the early professional drama.” 


Frye, Norruror, “A Conspectus of Dramatic 
Genres,” The Kenyon Review, XIII (Au- 
tumn 1951), 543-562. 

Frye re-examines Aristotle’s views on tragedy 
and comedy as the two dramatic forms and 
adds several genres in an attempt to enlarge 
the “‘critic’s hornbook.” 


GASSNER, JOHN, “Philip Barry—a Civilized Dra- 
matist,” Theatre Arts, XXXV_ (December 
1951), 49, 88-89. 

An examination of the late Philip Barry's 
work and his place in our theatre. 


GILDER, ROSAMOND, and PAUL GREEN, “Country 
Festivals,” World Theatre, I, ii (1951), 24-30. 
Green's foreword extols the theatre of the 

people; then Miss Gilder praises the mass pag- 

eantry of Green and Percy MacKaye and such 
annual festivals as those in Pasadena, San 

Diego, and Central City. 


LAMBERT, J. W., “The London Theatre in the 
Festival,” Drama (Autumn 1951), 9-13. 
Lambert offers a brief critique of recent Lon- 

don productions, deeming those of Shakespeare 

and Shaw especially noteworthy. 


LEVENTHAL, A. J., “Dramatic Commentary,” 
The Dublin Magazine, XXVI_ (October-De- 
cember 1951), 47-49- 

Recently destroyed by fire, the Abbey The- 
atre will take over the Queen’s Theatre for two 
years. Since the Abbey is more than a building, 
its idea will live as a vital impulse wherever it 
produces. 


Manoop, M. M., “The Fatal Cleopatra: Shake- 
speare and the Pun,” Essays in Criticism, I 
(July 1951), 193-207. 

An analysis of various kinds of puns in 

Shakespeare, their timeliness, appropriateness, 

and truth to life. 


McKEnna, Joyce, “Christopher Fry,” A. D. 1951, 

III (Autumn 1951), 339-342. 

“Christopher Fry has brought a taste of the 
Elizabethan drama to the contemporary the- 
atre . . . a colorful, enchanting flow of lan- 
guage,” though he “has not yet achieved the 
discipline and balance” of Eliot. 


Myers, Pau, “Actor-Managers,” Dramatics, 

XXIII (November 1951), 12, $2-33- 

The actor-manager exists today although he 
functions differently from Daly and _ Irving. 
Myers briefly recounts the careers of two mod- 
ern representatives, Maurice Evans and Jose 


Ferrer. 
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QuayLe, ANTHONY, and Joun GrteLcup, “The 
Purpose of Stratford,” World Theatre, 1, ii 
(1951), 20-21. 

Quayle discusses some of his plans as director 
of the Memorial Theatre and the advantages of 
the Stratford season to the young as well as to 
the experienced actor. 


STAFFORD, JOHN, “Henry Norman Hudson and 
the Whig Use of Shakespeare,” PMLA, 
LXVI (September 1951), 649-661. 

This mid-nineteenth century critic “taught 
his audience to see Shakespeare as an advocate 
of conservative American Whig and High- 
Church Episcopalian doctrines on social, po- 
litical, and moral matters.” 


Fat or Thirty,” 
(October 1951), 


STOLL, ELMER Epcar, “Not 
Shakespeare Quarterly, Il 
295-301. 

From much evidence in the play as a whole, 
Stoll discounts such references as inconsisten- 
cies in the text. Shakespeare was writing for 
the stage of his day. 


Tuomas, Sipney, “The Meaning of Green’s At- 
tack on Shakespeare,” Modern Language 
Notes, LXVI (November 1951), 483-484. 
Greene's famous words in his Groats-Worth 

of Witte were not an allegation of plagiarism to 

Shakespeare but an attack upon him as an 

actor who presumed “to compete with his bet- 

ters as a writer.” 


“The Motion Picture and 
(Fall 


THorP, MARGARET, 
The Novel,” American Quarterly, II 
1951)» 195-203. 

Few people realize the close bond between the 
motion picture and the novel in point of view, 
command of space, and the use of symbols. 


Vow.es, Ricwarp B., “Par Lagerkvist: Drama- 
tist of the Soul,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, XXXIV (December 1, 1951), 15, 54-56. 
Not a writer of popular realistic drama, the 

Swedish playwright and novelist has attempted 

to render “the area of fantasy more accessible— 

and more reasonable.” 

West, E. J., “Unity in Production,” Players, 
XXVIII (October 1951), 4-5. 

“Some basic idea underlies the whole struc- 
ture of the play, and it is the task of the di- 
rector to find that idea, to see that his actors 
accept it as the determining principle for all 
their speech and for all their movement, and 


to see that all the factors in the mounting of 
the play contribute to the idea.” 


Drama, 


(April 


“Criticism into 


Criticism, I 


WILLIAMS, RAYMOND, 
1888-1950,” 
1951), 120-138. 


Essays in 


In the rise of modern poetic playwriting Wil- 
liams sees the “case of a body of successful 
criticism preceding, and largely assisting, the 
creation of a body of successful drama.” 


Witsuire, Lewis, “Shaw's Last Play,” English, 

VIIL (Spring 1951), 193-195. 

Wilshire uses the ten-minute puppet play 
Shakes Versus Shav as a springboard for com- 
menting on Shaw's views of Shakespeare and 
the New Drama. 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 
Bert EMSLEY 
Ohio State University 


GreweEL, F., “Aphasia and Linguistics,” Folia 
Foniatrica, II, No. 2 (1951), 100-105. 
Structural linguistics (herein based on Tru- 

betskoy and de Saussure) are needed in study- 

ing aphasia, “viz. aphonemia, dysphonemia, 
paraphonemia, paraphasia, agrammatism, and 
paragrammatism.” 


Harris, Zevuic S., “Review of Selected Writings 
of Edward Sapir in language, culture, and 
personality,” Language, XXVII (July-Septem- 
ber 1951), 288-333. 

An exhaustive critique of Sapir’s contribu- 
tions in the three fields and in method: “the 
sensitivity and critical independence with which 
he approached his problems.” 


Hayakawa, §. L, “The Aims and Tasks of Gen- 
eral Semantics; Implications of the Time- 
Binding Theory,” ETC., VIII (Summer 1951), 
243-253. 

If enough individuals acquire the orienta- 
tions of science to their pressing problems, then 
“groups, classes and nations may begin to lis- 
ten to each other with the specific intent of 
finding even small areas of agreement upon 
which larger agreements may eventually be 
built.” 


Hess, M. Wuircoms, “The Poet and the Seman- 
ticist,” Catholic World, CLXXIII (September 
1951), 441-445. 

“The poet differs from both the philosopher 
and the scientist in his presentation of the 
truth situation in its entirety; his language 
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carries not only the special knowledge object 
but also the frame of mind of the knower.” 


HoLtoway, Joun, “The New Philosophy of 
Language in England,” Hudson Review, IV 
(Autumn 1951), 448-453- 

English philosophers hold that “the meanings 
of most words and expressions in common use 
are not precisely and exhaustively fixed and 

. . it would be very inconvenient if they were.” 


KIMMERLE, MArjorie M., RAvEN I. McDAavip, 
and VircInIA GLENN McDavip, “Problems of 
Linguistic Geography in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Area,” Western Humanities Review, V 
(Summer 1951), 249-264. 

The cultural context of the Rocky Mountain 
area slightly modifies methods, requires younger 
informants and different local terms, promises 
more mixture of speech, but shows customary 
patterns of immigration origins and routes. 


Koutaissor, E., “Literacy and the Place of 
Russian in the Non-Slav Republics of the 
USSR,” Soviet Studies, U1 (October 1951), 
113-130. 

Soviet Policy, aiming to provide education in 
the vernacular, has also led, since 1938, to com- 
pulsory Russian in the schools, and Russian 
alphabets for most vernaculars. 


LARDNER, JOHN, “The Lexicographers in Stir,” 
The New Yorker, XXVIII (December 1, 1951), 
101-125. 

Light reading on prison argot, chiefly about 
a new book, Dictionary of American Under- 
world Lingo, and the authors, two ex-convicts 
and a prison chaplain. 


MARCHAND, Hans, “The syntactical change from 
inflectional to word order system and some 
effects of this change in the relation ‘verb/ 
object’ in English. A diachronic and syn- 
chronic interpretation,” Anglia, LXX, Heft 
1 (1951), 47-89. 

Traces the historical development of the “re- 
tained object” and similar passive constructions 
of the type “He was done justice.” The full 
meaning of the verb tends to include the object. 


NEWMAN, Epwin B., “The Pattern of Vowels 
and Consonants in Various Languages,” The 
American Journal of Psychology, LXIV 
(July 1951), 367-379. 

Working with letters rather than with pho- 
nemes, Newman found Samoan much restricted 
because of its regular alternation of vowel and 
consonant, and English highly variable, un- 
predictable, “noisy.” 


Noyes, GertrrupE E., “The Beginnings of the 
Study of Synonyms in England,” Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, LXVI 
(December 1951), 951-970. 

Although Crabb’s English Synonymes came 
out in 18:6, not until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century did synonymy establish itself as 
a “recognized and systematic department of the 
English dictionary.” 


SPEECH SCIENCE 
LORETTA WAGNER SMITH 
Brooklyn College 


Bekesy, Georc V., “DC Potentials in the 
Cochlea,” The Journal of the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, XXIII (September 1951), 
576-582. 

Experiments show that “the amount of elec- 
trical energy consumed in the vestibular chan- 
nel is greater than the amount of mechanical 
work done in accomplishing the displacement.” 


Beranek, L. L. et. al., “Calculation and Meas- 
urement of the Loudness of Sounds,” The 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
XXIII (May 1951), 261-269. 

A useful equivalent-tone method by which 
the spectrum of the sound is divided into fre- 
quency bands which are treated as pure tones 
in the determining of their loudness. 


Bocert, B. P., “Determination of the Effects of 
Dissipation in the Cochlear Partition by 
Means of a Network Representing the Basilar 
Membrane,” The Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, XXUI (March 1951), 151- 
154- 

Results of measurements on a_ 175-section 
network representing the basilar membrane up- 
hold the dynamical theory of the cochlea, dis- 
sipation considered. 


BonvaLtet, G. L., “Levels and Spectra of Traf- 
fic, Industrial, and Residential Area Noise,” 
The Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, XXIII (July 1951), 435-439- 

A survey of city noise in Chicago shows 
levels of traffic noise for light, average, and 
heavy conditions; 90% were below 65 db. in 
the 400-800 cps. band. 


ByOrk, Harry, “A Schematic Picture of the In- 
ner Ear,” Acta Oto-Laryngologica, XXXIX 
(October 1951), 363. 

“A new diagrammatic picture of the inner 
ear ... in which its typographic relations to 
the middle ear and to the posterior cranial 
fossa have received special attention.” 





f 
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DELATTRE, PierRRE, “The Physiological Interpre 
tation of Sound Spectrograms,” PMLA, LXVI 
(September 1951), 864-875. 

A study investigating through use of the 
spectrogram the relation between the formant 
positions and the speech organ positions. 


FowLer, Epm. P. Jr., and Henk C. Huizine, 
“Sound Isolation for Hearing Tests,” Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, XXXIX (October 1951), 
367-371. 

Experimentation shows the attenuation figure 
for demountable sound proof booths “may ap- 
proach to a value of 25, to go db., provided that 
all necessary precautions have been taken.” 


Jacosson, Homer, “Information and the Hu- 
man Ear,” The Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, XXIII (July 1951), 463- 
471. 

The Brookhaven National Laboratory study 
shows that the brain is capable of utilizing less 
than one per cent of the information trans- 
mitted by the ear. 


Jepsen, Orro, “The Threshold of the Reflexes 
of the Intratympanic Muscles in a normal 
material examined by means of the Imped- 
ance Method,” Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
XXXIX (October 1951), 406-408. 
Experimentation determining the lowest in- 

tensity of a tone capable of setting up a distinct 

contraction of these muscles with a change in 
the impedance of the ear. 


McGinnis, C, S., M. ELnick, and M. KRAICHMAN, 
“A Study of the Vowel Formants of Well- 
Known Male Operatic Singers,” The Journai 
of the Acoustical Society of America, XXIII 
(July 1951), 440-446. 

A comparison of formant regions of vowels 
sustained by prominent male singers with one 
another and with those of untrained male 
voices showed three major formants in the 
male voice with a fourth of lesser importance 
appearing only in the trained voices. 


McKenzie, WILLIAM, “The Fenestration Opera- 
tion: Some Difficulties,” The Journal of 
Laryngology and Otology, LXV (November 
1951)» 756-772. 

A description of the difficulties a surgeon is 
likely to encounter in performing the opera- 
tion and in managing the patient afterward. 


Metz, Orro, “Studies on the Contraction of the 
Tympanic Muscles as Indicated by Changes 


in the Impedance of the Ear,” Acta Oto- 

Laryngologica, XXXIX (October 1951), 397- 

405. 

Studies at the University Ear Clinic in Co- 
penhagen, using changes in acoustic resistance 
in the examination of the muscular contrac- 
tion. 


Mitver, Georce A., Grorce A. Heise, and WIL- 
LIAM LIcHTEN, “The Intelligibility of Speech 
as a Function of the Context of the Test 
Materials,” Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, XLI (May 1951), $29-335- 


An experiment to determine the result of 
limiting the number of alternative items upon 
the intelligibility threshold for speech in noise. 


MoL, Ir H., “The Dynamic Behaviour of the 
Ear after the Fenestration Operation,” Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, XXXIX (October 1951), 
499-417. 

Suggesting the use of the dynamogram, 
which plots sensations on the vertical axis and 
the corresponding pressure levels on the hori- 
zontal axis, in the diagnosis of cases where a 
fixation of the ossicle chain is suspected. 


NILssON, GUNNAR, “The Immediate Improve- 
ment of Hearing Following Fenestration Op- 
eration,” Acta Oto-Laryngologica, XXXIX 
(August 1951), 329-337. 

Hearing tests administered during fenestra- 
tion operations to subjects under local anesthe- 
sia in the Ear Department of Karolinska Sjuk- 
huset show that improvement is immediate, in 
most cases, for both air and bone conduction. 


Reirer, Frank H., “Hearing Aids Not a Sub- 
stitute for Lack of Hearing,” American An- 
nals of the Deaf, XCV_ (1950), 249-253. 


Total education of deaf children means far 
more than teaching lip-reading, speech, and the 
use of hearing aids. 


Wesster, Freperick A., “The Influence of In- 
teraural Phase on Masked Thresholds—I. 
The Role of Interaural Time-Deviation,” 
The Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, XXIII (July 1951), 452-462. 


With the out-of-phase signal the “decline in 
level of masking, as a function of frequency, is 
just such as to hold the interaural time devia- 
tion (for the go° position) constant at about 
125 microseconds; tonal signals tend to show a 
decreasing critical time-deviation with increas- 
ing frequency.” 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
OF SPEECH 


DorotTHy SHERMAN 
State University of Iowa 


Frepter, Miriam F., “A Study of the Socio- 
Economic Status of a Group of Public School 
Children with Hearing Defects,” Child De- 
velopment, XXII (September 1951), 193-198. 
Significant differences were found in the num- 

ber of social agency contacts of 50 children with 

defective hearing, age 6-13 years, from 50 

matched controls with normal hearing. 


Freup, Esti D., “Clinical Language Rehabilita- 
tion of the Veteran: Methods and Results,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, CViI (June 
1951), 881-889. 

An account of a year’s work with speech prob- 
lems of stuttering, falsetto voice in men, apha- 
sia, and rehabilitation of the hard-of-hearing at 
the Mental Hygiene Clinic in Newark, N. J. 


Harris, Hersert H., and K. L. WATrLEworTH, 
“Tumors of the Larynx, Review of One Hun- 
dred and Sixteen Cases,” Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, LIII (June 1951), 640-645. 

Early diagnosis of hoarseness cases would 
have significantly helped many of the thirty- 
five of the sixty patients who had hoarseness 
six months or longer. 


Hawk, SARA STINCHFIELD, “Helping the Child 
with Delayed Speech,” G P, III (June 1951), 
43-49- 

Dyslalia, dysaudia, blindness, mental defi- 
ciency, dysphasia, and emotional trauma are 
discussed as common causes for delayed or de- 
fective speech in children; some therapeutic 
methods are suggested. 


Kos, C. M., “A Statistical Study of Pure Tone 
Audiometry in Relation to the Fenestration 
Operation,” Archives of Otolaryngology, LIV 
(October 1951), 367-377. 

Case records of 6g consecutive patients upon 
whom fenestration surgery had been performed 
show the significance of audiometric data in 
selection of patients and prognosis of hearing 
following surgery. 


McConnELL, FREEMAN, “The Child with High 
Frequency Hearing Loss,” The Volta Review, 
LIII (July 1951), 295-297, 328. 

Audiograms of three children show that diffi- 
culties due to high frequency loss seem closely 
related to the audiometric contour in the 


speech range. 


MILLER, WILLIAM J., “Esophageal Speech Solves 
a Problem,” Journal of Rehabilitation, XVI 


(May-June 1951), 7-9. 


A brief account from the Florida Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation of a class in esoph- 
ageal speech training for laryngectomees. 


MIoponskI, JAN, “An Inner-Middle Ear Test,” 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, XXXIX (August 
1951), 296-299. 

A simple test for differentiating conduction 
and perception deafness usable in an out-pa- 
tient department, also of value in the “appre- 
ciation of operative prognoses in otosclerotic 
patients.” 


PLo1z, MILTON and Morris J. Brooks, “Vocal- 
Cord Paralysis in Heart Disease,” Archives of 
Otolaryngology, LIV (September 1951), 273- 
278. 

A discussion of the pathogenesis of the asso- 
ciation of hoarseness and enlargement of the 
heart as a clinical syndrome with two illustra- 
tive cases and a résumé of the literature on the 
subject. 


SpeNceR, STEVEN M., “They're Not Afraid to 
Look in Mirrors Now,” The Saturday Evening 
Post, CCXXIV (October 6, 1951), 28-29. 

A description of the work being done in the 
Lancaster Cleft Palate Clinic of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: teamwork by surgeon, dentist, 
pediatrician, psychologist, hearing expert, and 
speech teacher. 


WEDENBERG, Erik, “Auditory Training of Deaf 
and Hard-of-Hearing Children,” Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, Supplementum, XCIV_ (1951), 
1-130. 

A report from the Otolaryngologic Depart- 
ment and the Audiologic Laboratory of Karol- 
inska Sjukhuset, Stockholm, of an experiment 
in auditory training which uses special tech- 
niques with a speech audiometer equipped with 
high and low pass filters. 


WeEsTLAKE, Haroip, “A System for Developing 
Speech with Cerebral Palsied Children,” The 
Crippled Child, XXIX (August 1951), 9-11, 
28-29. 

This article, second in the series, discusses 
the evaluation of a cerebral palsied child's 
motor deficits for speech and the development 
of essential motor skills that are lacking or in- 
adequate. 


ZAUSMER, ELIZABETH, “Speech Defects Resulting 
from Bulbar Poliomyelitis,” Physical Therapy 
Review, XXXI (July 1951), 262-265. 

Speech disorders resulting from paralysis of 
the cranial nerve nuclei group in bulbar polio- 
myelitis are described; a summary of sugges- 
tions for speech correction is given. 





EQUIPMENT 


WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Editor 


Tue 1951 Aupio Fair 

More than eighty exhibitors demonstrated 
audio equipment at the show held in conjunc- 
tion with the third annual convention of the 
Audio Engineering Society in New York last 
November. A trip through the high-intensity 
sound fields of the two floors of the Hotel New 
Yorker given over to these displays reminded 
one visitor of the verb audere as well as audire. 
Here are a few of the impressions which 
emerged from the general din. Some of them 
deserve extended comment, which we will re- 
serve for a later issue. 


A favorite demonstration record, competing 
with Les Paul’s New Sound (Capitol H226 and 
H286) and the notorious Jonisation, written for 
thirty-five percussion instruments (including 
two anvils) (EMS gor, EMS Recordings, 9 East 
44th Street, New York, N. Y.), was Columbia’s 
Carnival of the Animals, reviewed here in Oc- 
tober. 


Magnecord, Inc., (360 North Michigan Av- 
enue, Chicago 1, Ill.) held a special demonstra- 
tion for the press of the first commercial 
“stereophonic” (two-channel) recording and re- 
producing system. The use of two tracks on 
the same tape simultaneously recorded through 
two amplifiers from two separate microphones 
and reproduced through separate channels al- 
lows the listener to locate the source of the 
sound. In listening to a discussion, you can tell 
who is sitting at which side of the table, and 
you can pay attention to one voice when several 
people are speaking at once. The effect is most 
noticeable when you listen through independ- 
ently connected earphones, but two-channel lis- 
tening by means of loudspeakers is also more 
realistic than single-channel listening. 


The RCA “goo” Magnetic Sound Projector 
(RCA, Camden 2, N. J.) is now in production. 
It looks much like the RCA “goo” Senior, costs 
only about $300 more, and has quiet film trans- 


port; good sound. 


The new R-J Speaker Enclosure (The R-]J 
Company, 10 West 86th Street, New York 24, 
N. Y.) is very small but sounds big. It repre- 
sents an important development. 


Audio Devices, Inc., (444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y.) has published an admir- 


ably clear booklet for the non-technical reader 
on Fundamentals of Magnetic Recording by 
C. J. LeBel. 


A completely portable (9 3/4 Ib.) battery- 
powered tape recorder with spring-driven tape 
transport mechanism (tape speed 1 7/8 inches 
per second) called the Magnemite is made by 
the Amplifier Corporation of America, 398 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. Plays back, too, 
through earphones; costs $177; set of batteries 
costs $2.69, lasts 100 hours. 


The Pentron Corporation (Chicago 16) has 
brought out a two-speed, two-track tape play- 
back machine which looks like their tape re- 
corder but, having no recording mechanism, 
costs much less. It is also available without 
power amplifier and loudspeaker, and so it 
can be connected like a radio tuner to any re- 
producing system—a very intelligent idea. 


“CANNED NOISE” FOR TESTING 


A quick, qualitative evaluation of a phono- 
graph or a record-reproducing system can be 
made by ear with the “Cook Series 20 White 
Noise Test Record.” “White” noise contains 
sound energy evenly distributed throughout the 
audible frequency range, as white light contains 
energy throughout the visible spectrum. Mr. 
Cook’s ingenious test record includes bands in 
which white (40-20,000 cycles) noise alternates 
with “gray” noise (40-12,000 cycles, 40-9,000 
cycles, and 40-7,000 cycles). If your ear detects 
no difference between the white and one of the 
shades of gray, you may conclude that either 
your ear or your equipment is not responding 
to the sounds in the range above the highest 
frequency of the gray noise. 

Many other tests, both aural and instrumen- 
tal, are described in the engineering bulletin 
accompanying this record, which is available 
through dealers or from the Cook Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn. 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. VOLUME 1: 
THE ATOM BOMB. VOLUME 2: THE 
HYDROGEN BOMB. Produced by the NBC 
News and Special Events Department. Writ- 
ten and directed by Fred W. Friendly. RCA 
Victor Red Seal LM1129 and LM1130. Two 
12” long play disks; 4 sides. 


If you heard them, you will remember the 
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NBC documentary programs called The Quick 
and the Dead in the summer of 1950. Bob 
Hope asked the questions and William L. Lau- 
rence of the New York Times gave the answers 
with the help of recordings of the events and 
the voices of the people who participated in 
them. The series was so successful that it was 
repeated in somewhat condensed form a few 
weeks later. These records, which contain the 
condensed version, make stirring listening. 

The special value of these records for the 
speech profession is not in the information they 
present “in simple, understandable language 
that every child or adult can absorb” although 
that information is terrifyingly important. 
Some of it is also thrilling to hear, particularly 
the moving sequences which tell about the 
hopeful medical and other non-military uses of 
this new technology in contrast with the pa- 
thetic statements of survivors of Hiroshima. 
The voices and the words of Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, Eisenhower, Baruch, Truman, and the 
others have historical interest. Students of act- 
ing will enjoy the skilful impersonations of 
Lise Meitner by Helen Hayes and of Albert 
Einstein by Paul Lucas, and the spontaneous 
sound of the dialogues between Hope and 
Laurence. (Actually, these two men had never 
met; their voices were separately recorded 
and subsequently spliced together. The result 
is especially remarkable because Laurence is 
what Variety calls “a nonprofessional.”) 

But most important of all, I think, is the 
material for study in the work of the writer 
and director of this production, the man whose 
skill, insight, and judgment were exercised in 
the undeniably effective selection and arrange- 
ment of the material. His work is rhetoric in 
the classical sense, and well worth our atten- 
tion. It is no accident that another set of out- 
standingly successful documentary programs on 
records, Columbia’s J Can Hear It Now, also 
carries his name on the label. (I will comment 
on them later.) 

The Quick and the Dead is too long for class- 
room presentation, but I recommend it highly 
for study. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. The Only Jeal- 
ousy of Emer, a poetic play for masked 
dancers, with music by Lou Harrison. Eso- 
teric Records, Inc., 75 Greenwich Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y. 12” L.P. 


To those who are well acquainted with Yeats 
and the Celtic mythology with which he identi- 
fied himself this record will be intensely inter- 
esting. The recording is based on the production 
by the Summer Workshop in Dance and Drama 


at Reed College in Oregon in 1949. The plas 
is directed by Bonnie Bird and the music by 
its composer. 


JAMES JOYCE reading his “Anna Livia Plura- 
belle.” Folkways 1043. Folkways Record and 


Service Corp., 117 West 46th St., New York 

19, N. Y. 12” 78; $7.50. 

Although this record has been on the market 
for years, I am glad to have an opportunity to 
recommend it anew. You will enjoy Joyce's 
poetic reading and the beauty of his voice, 
which is apparent even though the quality of 
the recording is not up to present standards. 
I also recommend highly the lucid commentary 
by Robert Sonkin on this record in “Eastern 
Public Speaking Conference: 1940” published 
by The H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 


BHAGAVAD-GITA. Chapter 2, 53rd to “7 
verses, read in Sanskrit by Dr. T. M. 
Mahadevan and in English translation by 
Swami Nikhilananda. Folkways 1045. 12” 
78; $5. 

To most of us Sanskrit means nothing except 

a notoriously difficult language, inaccessible and 

therefore completely unknown. A _ record like 

this one does not promise mastery in ten easy 
lessons, but it does make available a sample so 
that all of us may know at least what the lan- 
guage sounds like. The liturgical nature of 
the material spoken here is shown in the repet- 
itive musical pitch pattern of Dr. Mahadevan's 
delivery. The English translation on the other 
side is spoken with the familiar pulpit intona- 
tion, though in an un-English accent. 

This is one of many curious and fascinating 
records to be found in the Folkways catalogue. 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING. Dr. Walter O. Rob- 
inson’s course in ten lessons, narrated by 
Milton Cross. Harper & Brothers. Five 10” 
78, with printed text. $8.95 (20 per cent dis- 
count to teachers). 

Academic teachers of speech may be inter- 
ested in these records to find out how their 
author has succeeded in maintaining a speech 
and voice studio in Carnegie Hall for more 
than fifty years. If his formula is correctly 
represented by the half hour of instruction 
given on these records, the principal ingre- 
dients are the inspiration of the teacher’s fame, 
exhortation, and encouragement by positive 
suggestion. 

The kind of information given about speech 
may be fairly represented by the fact that the 
sounds of the names of the letters A, E, I, O, 
and U are presented as “the vowels.” 

The narrator (a former pupil of the author 
of the course) is not the relaxed Milton Cross 
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of “Piano Playhouse,” but the over-precise dic- 
tion award winner. 


This album carries the imprint of the same 
house that publishes the works of some of our 
most distinguished colleagues. It will add no 
luster to the name. 


HARK! THE YEARS! A scrapbook of sound 
described by Frederick March. Capitol FED- 
282; five 12” 78. Also available on one 12” 
LP (Capitol S-282). 

This album contains some of the same mu- 
seum specimens as the “Voices of Freedom” 
reviewed last April, but it contains far more 
and it is done better. It will probably be the 
standard of its type for some time to come. 


Scrapbook is a better word than “documen- 
tary” for this record. Some of the famous peo- 
ple are represented by a single sentence in their 
own voices, but I think you will find the roster 
of their names irresistible. 


Here it is: Trumpeter Kenneth Landfrey 
(who sounded the bugle for the “Charge of the 
Light Brigade” at Balaclava), Florence Nightin- 
gale, Thomas A. Fdison, P. T. Barnum, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Lillian Russell, John 
Barrymore, Enrico Caruso, W. C. Handy, Ted- 
dy Roosevelt, Robert E. Peary, Champ Clark, 
William Howard Taft, Eugene V. Debs, Wood- 
row Wilson, Raymond Hitchcock, Eva Tanguay, 
George M. Cohan, De Wolf Hopper, John J. 
Pershing, Ferdinand Foch, N. Lenin, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, Corinne Roosevelt Robin- 
son (Teddy’s sister), Warren G. Harding, Will 
Rogers, Billy Sunday, Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., 
W. C. Fields, Emile Coué, Gertrude Stein, 
Bobby Jones, Jack Dempsey, Knute Rockne, 
Babe Ruth, Graham McNamee, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Calvin Coolidge, James J. Walker, 
Aimee Semple McPherson, Fiorello H. LaGuar- 
dia, Herbert Hoover, Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
Albert Einstein, George Bernard Shaw, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. Excerpts recorded 
by Jose Ferrer and others. Capitol S-283. 12” 
LP. 


Brooks Atkinson recently said, “Mr. Ferrer’s 
ideas are never literary; they have an instinct 
for the theatre.” Literary values loom larger 
when the visible theatre is missing. In this re- 
cording, the bravura “nose” speech and the 
ballade of the duel suffer from the absence of 
visible actors, but I found the balcony scene, 
the “no thank you” speech, and the final death 
scene believable and reminiscent of the bril- 


liance which won Mr. Ferrer the 1950 academy 
award for the best performance by an actor. 
This record owes its origin to the film, but 
it is not a re-recording from the soundtrack. 
The Roxanne of the record is Patricia Wheel, 
who reads appealingly in a lovely voice. The 
others in the cast are Robert Carroll, Fran Let- 
ton, Vincent Donahue, Ralph Clanton, and 
Edmund Trzcinski. Music is by Paul Bowles. 
Recommended for your permanent collection. 


RICHARD II. Selections recorded in England 
by members of the Stratford-Upon-Avon Fes- 
tival Company. ALD 8001, Allegro Records, 
2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 12” 
EP. 

These more than merely competent readings 
are as good as you will hear in a great deal of 
play-going. The first side of the record con- 
tains the last words of John of Gaunt (Act II, 
Scene 1) with John Ruddock as a noble Gaunt. 
The second side includes Act III, Scenes 2 and 
3, and Act V, Scene 5. Robert Harris plays the 
melancholy and pathetic Richard. 

The jacket carries the promise that “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” and “The Tempest” 
are scheduled for future release in this series 
of records. 


HAMLET. Laurence Olivier in excerpts from 
his motion picture production. With music 
by William Walton, performed by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, conducted by Muir 
Mathieson. RCA Victor LCT-5. 10” LP. 


Recorded in England from the soundtrack of 
the film, this record contains the following ex- 
cerpts: Band 1—“O that this too, too solid 
flesh.” Band 2—Funeral March. Band 3—‘“To 
be, or not to be.” On the second side: Band 
i—“How long hast thou been gravemaker,” 
with Stanley Holloway. Band 2—‘Speak the 
speech,” with Harcourt Williams. Band 3— 
The play scene, with Basil Sydney. 

Whether or not you saw the film, you should 
have this record. It has great beauty. Having 
heard it, you will want to see the film. And 
read the book, as the saying goes. 

The technical-minded will notice in the first 
band that the combination of close microphone 
and film recording makes strange pops out of 
some of the plosive consonants. 

Unreservedly recommended. 


JOSEPH F. SMITH reading Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s “Western Star,’ Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Young King,” and five soliloquies from “Ham- 
let.” Twelve 12” 78; 24 sides. Available in 
limited quantity from Vernon A. Rux, 1920 
Margarita Ave., Pomona, Calif. $22. 


These excellent recordings, custom manufac- 
tured by RCA Victor, constitute the most im- 
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pressive one-man performance I have heard on 
records. Taken together, they form a two-hour 
program of interpretative reading lacking only 
the encore pieces. 

In these selections Mr. Smith is a reader, not 
an actor or impersonator. He says on the in- 
side cover of the “Western Star” album, “If I 
can make one contribution to the bringing back 
of artistic integrity and power to the interpre- 
tation of Literature without the emotional 
crutches of music and sound effects, which can 
so cleverly camouflage a reader’s multitude of 
sins,—I shall be gratified.” I think these records 
do constitute such a contribution. 

Presumably, these records were made _ before 
the LP era. The same material could go on 
two 12” LP disks, at perhaps half the price, and 
more of us could afford to buy them. 


PETER AND THE WOLF. Narrated by Basil 
Rathbone with Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing the All-American Orchestra. Columbia 
ML 4038. 12” LP. 


PETER AND THE WOLF. Narrated by Elea- 
nor Roosevelt with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor. 
RCA Victor LM 45. 10” LP; 2 sides. 


Contrary to the impression fostered by Holly- 
wood, it is not necessary to have a pretty face 
to play a leading role in the world. Mrs. Roose- 
velt has no more prettiness of voice than she 
has of feature, but her reading of the narrative 
in this children’s classic is earnest and homely 
(in the old sense), like family charades. Mr. 
Rathbone’s performance is, of course, profes- 
sional—not personal, and easier to listen to. 
Of the two musical performances, I much pre- 
fer that of the Boston Symphony. 

The reverse side of the Columbia record pre- 
sents Mr. Rathbone and others in a_ botched 
condensation of “Treasure Island.” Half an 
hour is just not enough time to tell the story, 
and it leaves a bad taste in spite of Rathbone’s 
gusto for the part of Long John Silver. 


OTHELLO. Recorded by Paul Robeson, Uta 
Hagen, Edith King, Jose Ferrer, and others. 


Columbia SL-153. Album of 3 12” LP, six 

sides. 

This full-length (though not uncut) produc- 
tion allows you to bring as much or as little of 
the play as you choose into your classroom as 
many times as you choose, or to assign the 
whole for library listening. It is the kind of 
record that should be made standard classroom 
equipment for the courses in which its material 
is studied. 


ROBERT FROST reading his own poems. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill. Two 10” LP 
disks, $3.50 each (plus ten percent tax); or 
6 10” 78 rpm disks, $2.00 each (plus tax). 
Prices to NCTE members are lower. 

Owners of the older set of Frost records will 
want these to compare the new readings with 
the old and to possess the additional poems 
included in the new set. Those who do not 
own the old set must have the new because 
Robert Frost is Robert Frost, because he is one 
of the poets who reads well, and because RCA 
Victor has done well by him in the recording 
and manufacture of these disks for NCTE. 

Twenty-four of Frost’s best-known and most 
popular poems are here, read with warmth and 
vigor. The list includes Birches, Mending Wall, 
The Road Not Taken, Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening, The Runaway, Fire and Ice, 
The Death of the Hired Man, and many others. 
Mr. Frost makes frequent use of the trick of 
rushing past pauses, as many practised pulpit 
and platform readers do. 

If you have not yet been converted to long- 
playing records and equipment, let me point 
out two advantages of the LP version of this 
set of records. One is the considerable differ- 
ence in price, and the other is that The Death 
of the Hired Man is complete and uninter- 
rupted on one side of an LP disk, but broken 
into three parts on three sides of the 78 rpm 
disks. 


YOU ARE THERE. The Signing of the Magna 
Charta, and the Battle of Gettysburg. Pro- 
duced and directed by Robert Lewis Shayon. 
Columbia ML 4149. 12” LP. 

Most of you will remember the imaginative 
series of broadcasts, represented on this record 
by two examples, in which historical events 
were recreated as if CBS news correspondents 
had been reporting them as they occurred. 
Whether you regard them as a stunt to publi- 
cize CBS News or as history lessons made pal- 
atable and vivid for people who could not or 
would not pay attention to them otherwise, 
you will agree that they were an important 
radio series. If you did not have the means or 
the foresight to record these programs off the 
air, you will find this record an indispensable 
addition to your library. I confess to a_per- 
sonal interest in it because one of the reporters 
of the battle of Gettysburg is Richard C. Hot- 
telet, whom I remember as a student in my own 
classroom. 








Conventions and Conferences 


T. EARLE JOHNSON, Editor 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 

1952. Cincinnati, December 29-31, at the Neth- 

erland-Plaza Hotel. Program Chairman: 

H. P. Constans, University of Florida. 

New York City, during the week of De- 

cember 26, at Hotel Statler. 

1954. Chicago, during the week of December 
26, at the Stevens Hotel. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION: 

1952. Cincinnati, December 29-31, at the Neth- 
erland-Plaza Hotel. Program Chairman: 
Barnard Hewitt, University of Illinois. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION: 

1952. Detroit, November 20-22. Program Chair- 
man: Stanley Ainsworth, Florida State 
University. 


CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION: 

1952. Tulsa, Oklahoma, April 18-19, at the 
Hotel Mayo. Program Chairman: John 
W. Keltner, University of Oklahoma. 


NEw ENGLAND SPEECH ASSOCIATION: 
1952. Boston, Massachusetts, November 21-22. 
Program Chairman: Edmund Cortez. 


PACIFIC SPEECH ASSOCIATION: 

1952. Wailuku, Maui, April 5. 
man: Joseph F. Smith, 
Hawaii. 


Program Chair- 
University of 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION: 

1952. Jackson, Mississippi, April 3-5, at the 
Hotel Heidelberg. Program Chairman: 
Betty May Collins, Technical High 
School, Memphis, Tennessee. 

First week in April at place to be selected. 
Program Chairman: Batsell B. Baxter, 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES: 
1952. New York City, April 17-19, at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 


WESTERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION: 
1952. Denver, Colorado, scheduled for Thanks- 
giving week. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: 
Cleveland, March 28-29, Hotel Carter. 
Conference on College Composition and 
Communication. 


1952. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


The Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention of 
the Speech Association of America will be held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 29-31 at the 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel. Professor H. P. Con- 
stans, of the University of Florida, S.A.A. First 
Vice-President, is in charge of the program and 
will welcome suggestions from readers, both 
as to program ideas and specific convention 
papers. 

The Executive Council and most of the com- 
mittees will schedule pre-convention meetings 
on December 28. The several affiliated organi- 
zations will also hold their pre-convention ses- 
sions on this date. 

The American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion will meet jointly with S.A.A. and the 
officers of the two associations are working to- 
gether in the planning of the program. The 
American Speech and Hearing Association is 
meeting separately this year and will hold its 
convention in Detroit during the latter part of 
November. 

The central location of Cincinnati and the 
ease with which it can be reached from every 
section of the country suggest that the conven- 
tion should be well attended. The fact that the 
dates of the convention are late in the Christ- 
mas week will also promote attendance. 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


The Twenty-Second Annual Convention of 
the Southern Speech Association will be held 
in Hotel Heidelberg in Jackson, Mississippi, on 
April 3, 4, and 5. The central theme of the 
convention program will emphasize the influ- 
ence of speech training upon society. 

The convention will be preceded by the 
Southern Association Speech Tournament which 
will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, March 31, April 1 and 2. The Third Vice- 
President is in charge of the Tournament. A 
student congress meeting in the legislative halls 
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of the Mississippi State Capitol will hold ses- 
sions concurrently with the convention on 
Thursday and Friday. 

Three general sessions scheduled are entitled: 
Speech and Society, Speech Standards and Cri- 
teria, and We Look to Each Other. Speakers 
for the general sessions will include outstanding 
members of our own profession, as well as those 
from other professions. Thus the opening ses- 
sion will include addresses by William Norwood 
Brigance, Wabash College; Earnest Branden- 
burg, Air University, Maxwell Field; and James 
D. Arrington, Editor and Publisher of the News- 
Commercial, Collins, Mississippi. 

Sectional programs are scheduled in the fol- 
lowing areas: Adult Education, Elementary Edu- 
cation, Forensics, Fundamentals, Graduate Study 
and Research, Interpretation, Radio and Tele- 
vision, Religious Education, Rhetoric, Speech 
Correction, and Speech Education. 

The program for Saturday, April 5, will con- 
sist of the three regional Workshops. These 
are sponsored by joint committees representing 
the Southern Speech Association, the American 
Educational Theatre Association, the American 
Speech and Hearing Association, and the Amer- 
ican Forensics Association. 


CENTRAL STATES SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Convention of the Central States 
Speech Association will be held April 18 and 
19, 1952, in the Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
The program of the convention will provide 
for sectional meetings and workshops organized 
to cover nearly every phase of the speech field. 
General sessions will be concerned with the 
place of speech in the liberal arts and the place 
of speech in psychological welfare. A_ special 
round table of leading figures in the profession 
will discuss some of the pressing issues facing 
our professional group. 

Workshop meetings are being planned for 
teachers in elementary schools, for high school 
teachers, and for general consideration of prob- 
lems in communication. These workshops are 
being so arranged that the participants will have 
time to discuss their problems and also to take 
part in some of the sectional meetings. 

Sectional meetings are scheduled in the fol- 
lowing areas: Public Address, Hearing and Audi- 


ology, Theatre, Radio and Television, Speech in 
Business and Industry, Semantics, Discussion, 
Stuttering, Interpretation, Rhetorical Theory, 
Graduate Programs in Speech, Teaching the 
Deaf, The Fundamentals of Speech Therapy, 
College Forensics, The Basic Course in High 
School, Voice Science and Experimental Pho- 
netics, Integration of Speech with Related 
Fields, Discussion and Debate in High School 
Forensics, Training the Speech Therapist, Ex- 
tension Programs in Adult Speech Education. 

The AETA is sponsoring all the theatre pro- 
grams. Special sectional meetings in theatre 
are scheduled for each of the meeting periods. 

The Oklahoma Speech Association and the 
Kansas Speech Association are holding their 
state meetings jointly with the CSSA at Tulsa. 

A special drama production by the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa will be presented on the evening 
of April 18. 

The major emphasis in the convention will 
be on aspects of professional unity that will 
recognize the diversity of interest and problems 
within the field. 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION 
AND COMMUNCATION 


The Conference on College Composition and 
Communication of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will hold its annual spring 
meeting at the Hotel Carter in Cleveland on 
March 28 and 29, 1952. The program will in- 
clude two general sessions: the first, What 
Employers Expect from the Freshman Course; 
the second, What Other Departments Expect 
from the Freshman Course; three sessions de- 
voted to some fifteen or twenty workshop topics; 
and two groups of panel discussions on such 
topics as Audio-Visual Aids, Sources of Infor- 
mation for the Establishment of Usage Stand- 
ards, and Gauging Resources for the Study of 
Communication. Also scheduled is a_ report 
at the luncheon meeting on a survey of teacher 
preparation for college courses in composition 
and communication. The conference is not re- 
stricted to members; all persons interested in 
composition and communication courses at the 
college level are cordially invited to attend. 





th; 





NEWS AND NOTES 


JANET BOLTON, Edito» 


IN CONCLAVE 

CALIFORNIA SPEECH THERAPY INSTITUTE. The Cali- 
fornia Speech Association, Southern Section, de- 
voted a two-day fall conference to a study of 
improved methods of educating the school child 
who stutters; delegates represented the majority 
of Southern California public schools. J. J. 
Thompson, Association President, Coordinator 
of Special Education for the Riverside County 
Schools, served as chairman of the opening in- 
formal discussion, “Ethics in the California 
Speech Therapy Association.” Conrad F. Wed- 
berg, Consultant on Speech Therapy for the 
State Department of Education, introduced in 
a keynote speech the conference objective, 
“Problems of Stuttering.” Sectional discussions 
included: “Handling the Stutterer of Pre-School 
Age,” led by Mrs. Alma Wedberg, Coordinator 
and Supervisor of Speech Education, Los An- 
geles County Schools; “Understanding the Stut- 
terer Through Projective Techniques,” Nadine 
Hermanson, Speech Consultant, Orange County 
Schools; “The Classroom Teacher and the Stut- 
terer,” Mrs. Agnes Freye, Consultant in Speech 
Therapy, State Department of Education; “Or- 
ganic Aspects of Stuttering,”” Norman Freestone, 
Associate Professor of Speech, Occidental Col- 
lege; “Counselling Parents of the Stutterer,” 
Kathryn Stasney, Alhambra City Schools; 
“Handling the Adolescent Stutterer,” Los An- 
geles City Schools; “Play Therapy and the Stut- 


terer,” Dorothy Schmerdtfeyer, Los Angeles 
County Schools. 
IDAHO SPEECH AND DRAMA CONFERENCE. The one- 


day conference sponsored by Idaho State College 
in November tightly scheduled features in a 
number of speech and theatre areas: a demon- 
stration of impromptu speaking, a film on 
speech and hearing problems, demonstrations 
of spotlight making and center staging, a panel 
discussion of the current high school debate 
question, and examples of radio, television, 
and stage directing, the latter a full matinee 
performance of The Curious Savage. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE POETRY READING FESTIVAL. Long 
Island University will be host this year to the 
annual Poetry Reading Festival in April. More 
than twenty eastern colleges and universities 


are yearly represented by student readers and 
their faculty advisors attending the meet. 


CEREBRAL PALSY FOCUS OF LOUISIANA CONFERENCE. 
The State organization of teachers of speech in 
Louisiana offered its annual program on the 
second day of the November meeting of the 
Louisiana Education Association. The morning 
session was devoted to the general problem, 
“How can we improve the speech program in 
our high schools?” Giles W. Gray, Louisiana 
State University, led the discussion, and was 
joined by Clio Allen, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, E. R. Minchew of Castor, and Lilian Polk 
of Shreveport. The cerebral-palsied child was 
the subject of the afternoon meeting; the study 
included a motion picture of patients in a cere- 
bral palsy nursery school, demonstrations of 
physiotherapy and occupational therapy by 
M'ree Wakefield and Helen Wood, respectively, 
and a summarizing address by Lois Wilson, 
chairman of the meeting, on “Relating Physical 
and Occupational Therapies to Speech Train- 
ing for the Cerebral Palsied.” 


OHIO STATE DRAMA CLINIC. The University The- 
atre, Department of Speech, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, was host on November 10 to more than 
three hundred high school teachers and students 
from central and southern Ohio. Lecture dem- 
onstrations on make-up, “Looking the Part,” 
on acting, “The Actor Rehearses the Shake- 
spearean Play,” and on technical problems, 
“Cutting Corners in Stage Settings,” comprised 
the morning session. Features of the day were 
the luncheon address by Leon Miller, Director 
of the National Thespian Society, and a matinee 
performance of the University Theatre produc- 
tion of Shaw’s Arms and the Man. 


ORAL COMMUNICATION INSTITUTE AT SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. In November the Annual Institute 
for Teachers, sponsored by the Department of 
Speech, University of Southern California, was 
attended by more than two hundred educators; 
W. Charles Redding, Assistant Professor of 
Speech, was program-coordinator. The Insti- 
tute theme, Oral Communication, was developed 
in an orientation program—with Alan Nichols, 
Professor of Speech, presiding—and in two sec- 
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tional meetings: “Oral Communication and 
Speech Correction,” discussion leader, Conrad 
F. Wedberg, Consultant in Speech Correction 
for the State Department of Education, and 
“Oral Communication and Public Discussion,” 
chairman, Milton C. Dickens, head of the De- 
partment of Speech, University of Southern 
California. 


CATHOLIC THEATRE REGIONAL FESTIVAL AT ST. LOUIS. 
The first week of this month, Catholic high 
schools from Missouri and five adjoining states 
will be in attendance at the Regional Festival, 
sponsored by St. Louis University for the Cath- 
olic Theatre Conference. This year entries will 
be followed by production critiques or discus- 
sions rather than competitive ratings. 


STATE ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS. The administra- 
tive board of the Texas Speech Association for 
1951-1952 includes: President, Harold Weiss, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas; Vice- 
President, Fred J. Barton, Abilene Christian 
College, Abilene; Executive Secretary, Crannell 
Tolliver, West Texas State College, Canyon; 
Editor-Historian, Arthur R. Hayes, University 
of Texas, Austin; Vice-President Elect, (1952- 
53), Jeanne Lennard, Lufkin High School, Luf- 
kin; Executive Secretary Elect, Robert B. Capel, 
Stephen F. Austin College, Nacogdoches; Editor- 
Historian Elect, Maurine Amis, University of 
Texas, Austin. .. . At the Pennsylvania Speech 
Association Convention, William S$. Tacey, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Speech, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was elected to a two-year term as 
Executive Secretary of the organization. . . . The 
roster of the Virginia Speech Association for 
1952 is headed by the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh, Supervisor, 
Speech Education Department, Arlington; L. 
Leroy Cowperthwaite, Richmond Area _ Uni- 
versity Center, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Frances Cox, Newport News High School, New- 
port News. New sectional chairmen are: ele- 
mentary school, Ellen Edwards, Roanoke; high 
school, Robert Stevens, Buchanan; college, Ray- 
mond Hodges, Richmond; community theatre, 
Mrs. Edith Carrington, Lynchburg. 





IN THE CURRICULUM 


MARYLAND EUROPEAN PROGRAM. Fourteen speech 
teachers were at work in the University of 
Maryland European Program during the first 
term this year as a part of the College of Special 
and Continuation Studies headed by Dean 
Joseph M. Ray of College Park, Maryland. 
Speech is a required subject for the Military 


Science degree offered in Europe, and military 
personnel and civilians may take the courses for 
college credit. Classes meet three hours two 
nights a week for terms of eight weeks; each 
instructor teaches two classes a week, usually 
moving from one post to another at the end 
of each term. W. L. Stausbaugh, Chairman of 
the University Speech Department, is in charge 
of the program from College Park; and from 
Heidelberg, Germany, Russell W. Lembke is 
directing the teachers in the European area, 
which includes posts from remote Asmara to 
Bentwaters, England. Lester Raines, Lawrence 
Grosser, and Melvin Miller were stationed in 
England during the first term. The European 
staff has also included: John M. Barr, Captain 
Lee R. Beaumont, Arthur Bouvier, Mrs. Helen 
Brent, Francis X. Brilty, Mason G. Daily, James 
M. Keys, Miss Ann Logiudice, William Mc- 
Kenzie, and Major Milton T. Pollen. 





APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


FINE ARTS DEAN AT HOWARD PAYNE. Clyde Jay 
GarRETT has been appointed Dean of the Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts at Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas. Speech-drama, with music 
and art, comprises the division, and is listed as 
a major for the B.A. and B.S. degrees, as well as 
a minor for the M.S. in Education, a degree to 
be instituted this spring. 


APPOINTMENTS: 

Bethel College, Tennessee: William Henry 
Wilson, assistant professor of speech and Eng- 
lish, and director of theatre; Copiah-Lincoln 
Junior College, Mississippi: Wallace A. Gray; 
Cornell University: Winifred B. Brandfon; East- 
ern Illinois State College: Henry L. Ewbank, Jr., 
assistant professor of speech; University of 
Georgia, Atlanta Division: R. William Harp; 
Hamden Public Schools, Connecticut: William 
Formaad, supervisor of speech and _ hearing; 
University of Houston: Patsy Ruth Heidt; Le- 
high University, Pennsylvania: Dwight L. Fresh- 
ley, instructor in speech and director of debate; 
Los Angeles State College: James J. Stansell; 
Louisiana State University: Clinton W. Brad- 
ford, assistant professor of speech; Mississippi 
Southern College: Sylvester Q. Breard. New 
York University, University College: Joseph W. 
Miller, instructor in speech and director of the 
theatre; Oregon State College: Duane Tucker, 
assistant professor of radio education; College 
of the Pacific, California: Loida Farrow, assist- 
ant professor of speech; University of Pitts- 
burgh: Theresa Mravintz, supervisor of cos- 
tumes and make-up; Queens College: E. W. Bor- 
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gers, instructor in drama and director of the 
Playshop; St. Louis University: Donald C. Mul- 
lin, instructor in theatre and technical director 
of the University Theatre; Southeastern Louisi- 


ana College: Norman J. Attenhofer; Temple 
University: Berwyn Collentine, instructor in 
radio and supervisor of University Station 


WRTI; John Culver, instructor in radio; Ardis 
Kresensky, instructor in speech. Westminster 
College, Pennsylvania: William Burbick, in- 
structor in speech and technical director of the 
theatre; James Lewis, instructor in speech. 


PROMOTED: 
Flora Rheta Schreiber, Adelphi College, New 
York, to the rank of assistant professor. 





FROM THE PRESS 

Russell W. Gilbert, Susquehanna University, 
“The Oratory of the Pennsylvania Germans at 
the Versammlinge,” 1951 Susquehanna Univer- 
sity Studies. 

James Alpheus Butler, Director of the Di- 
vision of English and Philosophy of Literature, 
Paul Quinn College, Texas, Philosopher and 
Saint, a volume of sonnets and lyrics, Waco, 
Texas; Laurel Publishers. 





ON THE STAGES 


GARRICK PLAYERS’ ANNIVERSARY. Fifty years ago, 
in January, 1902, Lake Forest College presented 
David Garrick; from the play, the college drama 
organization took its name. On January 20, 
the Garrick Players celebrated their golden an- 
niversary with a performance of the same play. 
Special guests among the audience were mem- 
bers of the Class of 1902, and the Waukegan 
lawyer who had played the title role in the 
original production. 


SPEECH-THEATRE BUILDING AT OTTERBEIN. Otter- 
bein College, Westerville, Ohio, recently dedi- 
cated its new Cowan Memorial Hall, the $420,- 
ooo gift of Ohio industrialist, Jerome Cowan. 
The theatre auditorium seats 1300, and the 
building houses as well the classrooms and offi- 
ces of the department and the radio studios. 


TENNESSEE CAROUSEL THEATRE. The University of 
Tennessee last summer introduced its open-air 
arena style theatre, the Carousel. The canvas- 
top structure will go up again as a regular 
summer theatre project; a minimum of four 
plays will be scheduled during the season. 


THE “4:20” THEATRE. Students in theatre pro- 
duction at Westminster College in Pennsylvania 


continues their Wednesday afternoon programs 
of one-acts; the “4:20” Theatre (named from 
its curtain time) was instituted last year, and its 
free public admittance has insured good at- 
tendance for the plays. 


THEATRE SCHEDULES: 


Antelope Valley Joint Union High School and 
Junior College: Hansel and Gretel, The Apple 
of His Eye, The Admirable Crichton; Arkansas 
State Teachers’ College: The Gramercy Ghost, 
The Taming of the Shrew; Clarke College, 
Iowa: Caste; Drake University: Dulcy, Peter 
Ibbetson, The Sea Gull, The Enchanted, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor; Idaho State College: 
(University Theatre’s Silver Anniversary sea- 
son) The Curious Savage, Obey’s Noah, The 
School for Scandal; Lehigh University: The 
Rivals; Long Island University: The Family Re- 
union; Louisiana State University: Dr. Knock; 
Monmouth College, Illinois: Arms and the 
Man, Craig’s Wife, The Bandmaster (new musi- 
cal); Ohio State University: Arms and the Man, 
King John, She Stoops to Conquer, Billy Budd, 
The Emperor's New Clothes; University of 
Pennsylvania: Romeo and Juliet; University of 
Pittsburgh: January Thaw, Oedipus the King, 
The Heiress, Our Town, St. Louis University: 
Brother Rat, Rip van Winkle, Faust, Revela- 
(student musical); University of 
Candida, Everyman, Es- 
College, Pennsylvania: 


tions of ‘52 
Southern California: 
cape; Westminster 
Othello. 





IN THE STUDIOS 


BATES COLLEGE STATION. Station VBC (Voice of 
Bates College) inaugurated its first series of 
programs for campus listeners on November 
ist. The Station staff, under the direction of 
Martha Murrell of the Speech Department, is 
composed of more than fifty students. 


STANFORD TELEVISION. Under the leadership of 
Stanley T. Donner, director of radio and asso- 
ciate professor of speech and drama, Stanford 
University is presenting a series of thirteen tele- 
vision programs for Station KPIX-TV in San 
Francisco. The series led off with three pre- 
sentations of “Troubled Spots of the World.” 
The invitation from KPIX to develop the series 
resulted from Stanford’s cooperation with the 
University of California and the public schools 
in the “Operation Education” programs tele- 
vised by KRON-TV from the bay city last year. 





WISCONSIN FM NETWORK. Henry L. Ewbank has 
been chairman of the University of Wisconsin 
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Radio Committee since 1929 and of the State 
Radio Council since 1945; the Council is now 
completing a State network of eight non-com- 
mercial FM stations at a cost of $450,000. 





AT THE CLINICS AND LABORATORIES 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR SPEECH DISORDERS AP- 
POINTS NEW HEAD. In November Dr. David Ross, 
formerly head of the Seton Institute in Balti- 
more, was named Medical Director of the Na- 
tional Hospital for Speech Disorders in New 
York City; he succeeds the late James S. Greene, 
who founded the hospital in 1916 and served 
as its head until 1950. On his graduation from 
Glasgow University Dr. Ross proceeded to a 
Fellowship of the Royal Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons and then to training in psychiatry 
at Maudsley, Cassel, and Aberdeen Royal Men- 
tal Hospitals in the British Isles. During World 
War II he served in the Royal Navy as a spe- 
cialist in neuropsychiatry and was discharged 
with the rank of Surgeon Commander in the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. From 1945 to 
1948, he was Medical Superintendent of the 
Argyll and Bute Mental Hospital in Scotland, 
and in that post introduced out-patient treat- 
ment to the West Highlands. His publications 
have appeared in Speech, a British journal for 
speech therapists, the Journal of Mental Science, 
and the 1944 Year Book of Medicine of Great 
Britain. His affiliations include fellowship in 
the Royal Society of Medicine, membership in 
the British Medical Association, the Royal Med- 
ico-Psychological Association, the Medical Su- 
perintendents’ Association of Great Britain, the 
International League against Epilepsy, the 
American Psychiatric Association, the Medico- 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, the Baltimore 
City Medical Society, and a directorship of the 
Mental Hygiene Society of Maryland. 


STUTTERING sTUDY. The speech-theatre depart- 
ment of Long Island University has organized 
an undergraduate group into a society for the 
study of stuttering. At the monthly meetings, 
members of the organization present projects 
designed to aid the stutterer. 


EVALUATION STUDY OF GROUP THERAPY. Mary Lou 
Rush, Director of the St. Louis University 
Speech Clinic, is conducting an experiment in 
group therapy for ten pre-school children. 
Classes and private instruction are carried on 
five afternoons each week for eight weeks; to 
date, the carry-over from private to group ac- 
complishment has been successful. Mrs. Rush 


proposes a summary of the procedures used 
when the experiment has been completed. 








WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIPS. Three new graduate 
fellowships in speech pathology and experi- 
mental audiology have been made available 
to the Department of Speech of the University 
of Wisconsin; two are clinical appointments, 
each carrying a stipend of $1,000 annually; the 
third is a fellowship in audiology, offering 
$1,200 for the year. At present, these fellow- 
ships are held by Vernon Smith, Beverly Means, 
and Keith St. Onge. 





FROM PLATFORM AND 

CONFERENCE TABLE 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY TOURNAMENTS. ‘The second 
annual Baylor University Poetry Reading Festi- 
val in November entertained representatives of 
twelve Texas colleges and universities. This 
month the campus sponsors both the annual 
two-day college debate tournament and the in- 
vitational meet for high schools. 





TELEVISED DISCUSSION AT FLORIDA. The University 
of Florida plans a series of televised discussions 
originating in Jacksonville. In addition to par- 
ticipating in some fifteen tournaments and 
tours, University representatives will attend the 
Southern Regional and National Tau Kappa 
Alpha Tournaments. 





INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. In January, 
the Tau Kappa Alpha Chapter at Indiana State 
Teachers’ College sponsored the Twelfth An- 
nual Speech Tournament for Indiana high 
schools: debate, extempore speaking, original 
oratory, declamation, and radio speaking com- 
prised the events. The Eighth Annual Inter- 
collegiate Tournament is scheduled this month. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FORENSICS. The Sixteenth 
Annual Invitational High School Forensic Tour- 
nament was sponsored in December by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Events included 
Debate (Championship and Novice Divisions), 
Original Oratory, Oratorical Declamation, Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking, Dramatic Interpreta- 
tion, Discussion, and After Dinner Speaking 


NUEA. The Committee on Debate Materials and 
Interstate Cooperation of the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association held a series of im- 
portant meetings at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago on December 27 and 28. As result of 
the clear consensus expressed by the state rep- 
resentatives attending these meetings the prac- 
tices of the Committee on Debate Materials 
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have been changed significantly to provide for 
more extensive programs of debate and discus- 
sion than the Committee has sponsored hereto- 
fore. The state leagues are now voting on three 
problem areas submitted to them by the con- 
ference in Chicago. Each of the problem areas 
includes three debate propositions and three 
discussion questions, and the problem area 
chosen will be the subject of the forthcoming 
NUEA Discussion and Debate Manual: 


Problem Area No. One. What Should be Our 
Federal Tax Policy? 

A. Debate propositions comprehended: 

1. RESOLVED: That the power of the federal 
government to levy income taxes should 
be restricted to 25% of the taxpayer’s an- 
nual income; 2. Reso.tvep: That the fed- 
eral government should levy a retail sales 
tax; 3. Resotvep: That the right to levy an 
income tax should be reserved by the fed- 
eral government. 

B. Discussion questions comprehended: 

i. What should be done about the federal 
debt? 2. What tax sources should remain ex- 
clusively in the province of the federal gov- 
ernment? 3. How can the tax burden in the 
United States be equitably distributed? 

Problem Area No. Two. How Can We as a Na- 
tion Improve the Ethical and Moral Stand- 

ards of our Government? 
A. Debate propositions comprehended: 

1. Resotvep: That the Civil Service should be 
extended; 2. Resotvep: That provisions for 
religious instruction should be made by 
the public schools; 3. Resotvep: That a 
code of professional ethics should be estab- 
lished for government employees. 

B. Discussion questions comprehended: 

1. What are the causes of the deterioration of 
ethical and moral standards in government? 
2. How can our youth be taught ethical and 
moral standards in government? 3. What 
code of professional ethics should be estab- 
lished for government employees? 

Problem Area No. Three. What Form of Inter- 
national Organization Should the United 
States Support? 

A. Debate propositions comprehended: 

1. Resotvep: That the Atlantic Pact nations 
should form a federal union; 2. RESOLVED: 
That the United States should take the 
initiative in forming a federal union of all 
nations; 3. Resotvep: That the United 
States should withdraw from the United 
Nations. 

B. Discussion questions comprehended: 

1. What have been the weaknesses of past plans 

for world organizations? 2. What functions 


should an effective organization of nations 
assume. 3. What forms of international or- 
ganization appear practical at this time? 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Claude L. Shaver is on leave from Louisiana 
State University to teach in its General Exten- 
sion Division in the Canal Zone; headquarters 
for the division are in the City of Balboa... 
In the last eight months, Wesley Wiksell of 
the same staff has addressed his lecture “Have 
You Tried Listening?” to some fifteen organiza- 
tions of church members, business and _ profes- 
sional men, labor representatives and managers 
.... Clinton W. Bradford, assistant professor of 
Speech of the LSU faculty, was hospitalized in 


Veterans’ Administration Hospital, New Or- 
leans, for several weeks following extensive 
surgery. . . . Mrs. Elizabeth Carr, on sabbatical 


leave from the University of Hawaii, is a can- 
didate for the doctorate in speech at Louisiana 
State. Mrs. Carr served four years as a member 
of the Navy's Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in Guam and the Trust Territory and 
taught several summers in that capacity in the 
islands of the South Pacific. . . . On completion 
of their doctorates last June Cameron W. Gar- 
butt and Sara M. Ivey returned to their respec- 
tive teaching staffs, Southern Illinois University 
and Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. 

Mildred Ann Ditty, University of Pittsburgh, 
appeared on the panel for forensic activities at 
the Pennsylvania Speech Association conven- 
tion, contributing a discussion of standards of 
debate judging. . . . Carroll P. Lahman has re- 
to Pasadena College after his year’s 
leave on the University of Colorado speech 
staff. Donald C. Bryant, returned from 
leave in England in mid-July, is this year act- 
ing chairman of the Department of English, 
Speech, and Drama at Washington University; 
Leland M. Griffin administers the Speech Divi- 
sion. . . . Earnest S. Brandenburg of the same 
staff is on leave with The Air University in 
Montgomery, Alabama. David L. Bassett, 
associate professor of anatomy at Stanford Uni- 
versity, is co-inventor of a stereoscopic atlas of 
human anatomy which is already hailed by 
medical experts as a revolutionary development 


turned 


in the teaching of medicine; he is the son of 


Lee Emerson Bassett, professor emeritus of 


. William B. McCoard, 
professor of speech, of Southern 
California, has completed three years as editor 
of Western Speech; he now assumes the first 
vice-presidency of the Western Association, 


speech and drama. 
University 
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GUSTAV F. SCHULZ 


In the sudden death on November 5, 1951, of Professor Gustav F. Schulz of 
the City College of New York the field of speech has lost one of its most re- 
spected and beloved leaders. 

Professor Schulz was associated with the City College as student and teacher 
for over fifty years. In 1930 he was appointed administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking, and he continued in this capacity until his death, 
although the post became elective instead of appointive under the by-law 
revisions of 1938. 

Throughout the years Professor Schulz’s primary objective for the depart- 
ment was the dispassionate development of clear, unaffected, simple, conversa- 
tional speech. During his administration the work of the department was 
greatly expanded. Among the many evidences of the influence of his able 
guidance and his constant encouragement, the Radio and Television curriculum, 
the Speech Clinic, the Theatre Workshop, the Film Institute, the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program work in Speech, and the Veterans’ Administration 
program for corrective and rehabilitative work for veterans of World War II, 
merit special notice. 

Both his teaching and his administrative work reflected his human qualities. 
Genial, gentle, and genuine, possessed of an inexhaustible fund of sympathy and 
good will, he brought to bear on students and colleagues alike the impact of 
personality. To the lessons which can be learned from books, he added the 
lessons which can be taught only by living example. To the formal authority 
which derives from official position, he added the profound authority which 
derives from allegiance freely given. 


RUSSELL H. WAGNER 


Russell Halderman Wagner was born in Greenville, Ohio, on June 4, 1894, 
and died in Charlottesville, Virginia, on January 9, 1952. Surviving him are his 
wife, Mrs. Helen Friend Wagner; his mother, Mrs. W. J. Wagner; his daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Stutz; and a host of friends. 

Professor Wagner was a graduate of Monmouth College and of Cornell 
University (Ph.D., 1928). During his career he served appointments at Adrian 
College, Davidson College, and Iowa State College before going to Cornell Uni- 
versity, where during the years 1926-1947 he was successively Instructor, Assistant 
Professor, and Associate Professor of Speech. From September, 1947, until his 
death he was Professor of Speech and Chairman of the School of Speech and 
Drama at the University of Virginia. 


A volunteer in the first world war, he was in air service and central machine 


gun officers’ training camp from December 13, 1917, to December 11, 1918. He 
was a member of Phi Kappa Phi, Theta Alpha Phi, Alpha Phi Epsilon, and 
Sigma Upsilon. He served the Speech Association of America as Executive Coun- 
cillor and as Editor of Speech Monographs, and the Eastern Public Speaking 
Conference as President. 


A thorough and humane scholar, Professor Wagner was respected by his 
colleagues as the foremost among them in his knowledge and understanding of 
the life, works, and times of Thomas Wilson, the rhetorician. A genial and 
friendly person, he was beloved by all who knew him for his manliness, his 
human sympathy, and his tolerant wisdom. 





